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CHAPTER  I. 

THE     FEVER     FIT. 


While  Mary  took  the  message  from  Daniel 
Hobbes  to  Lucy,  Anthony  was  riding  towards 
the  Chancery  House.  Mrs.  Eraser  had  let  him 
know  that  she  had  something  important  to  com- 
municate. He  found  her  in  her  luxurious  sit- 
ting-room, considerably  changed  both  in  manner 
and  appearance.  She  was  dressed  with  all  the 
care  of  her  old  courting  days.  She  met  him 
with  heightened  color,  and  a  certain  bashful- 
ness  softened  her  proud  beauty.  When  he  spoke 
she  did  not  check  her  smiles,  as  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  do,  nor  was  her  tone  measured 
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and  indifferent   any  longer  Avhen   she   answered 
him.      He  felt  the  change,   but   did   not   reflect 
upon  it.     He  was  too  much  interested  in  other 
matters.      The   news   she  had   to   tell  him  was 
that   the   purchase  of  the  Bridge  Hill  property 
had  already  been  arranged   in   private,  and  the 
price  agreed  upon,  between  Mr.  Hornbeam  and 
the  agent  of  the  spendthrift  lord,   and  that  the 
agreement  would  be  signed   in  the  course  of  a 
day  or   two,   unless   some  vigorous   act   on  An- 
thony's part  prevented  this  consummation.     She 
made  him  feel,  indeed,  that  nothing  but  his  own 
immediate  presence  in  London,  where  the  agent 
lived,  could  possibly  be  successful.     If  the  com- 
munication of  this  intelligence  had  been  part  of 
Mrs.  Fraser's  own  design,  she  must  have   been 
less  skilful  than  most  of  her  sex  in  the  ai't  of 
pleasing,   for   the  irritation   it  produced  in  An- 
thony's mind  was  enough  to  counteract   a    spell 
of  charms   far   more    dazzling    than    those    she 
had  arrayed  herself  in   that  day.     But  she  was 
now  entirely  in  Owen's  hands,  and  she  obeyed 
implicitly  the  instructions  she  had  received  from 
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liim.  He  thought  of  his  own  plans,  not  hers. 
He  had  contrived  to  make  an  abject  tool  of  the 
London  agent;  and  the  negotiations  which  both 
Anthony  and  Mr.  Hornbeam  supposed  themselves 
to  be  carrying  on  privately  with  the  spendthrift 
lord's  representative,  were  in  fact  conducted  solely 
by  Mr.  Williams. 

Mrs.  Fraser  shed  tears  of  shame  and  mor- 
tification when  Anthony  had  left  her.  He  was 
always  polite  and  had  become,  in  a  certain 
sense,  friendly,  but  she  saw  that  her  attempt 
to  fascinate  him  had  been  totally  wasted.  She 
attributed  this  to  the  vexation  her  news  ■  had 
given  him,  but  in  truth  it  would  have  been  the 
same  under  any  circumstances.  His  honor  was 
quite  perfect  here.  In  all  his  visits  to  Mrs. 
Fraser  the  idea  of  danger  to  himself  had  never  so 
much  as  crossed  his  mind,  and  he  was  justified  in 
Tjis  unconscious  self-reliance.  He  had  made  those 
visits  studiously  secret,  partly  from  motites  of 
policy,  partly  because,  not  having  at  first  told 
Mary  anything  about  his  former  love  and  disap- 
pointment, his  vanity  rebelled  against  the  thought 
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of  such  an  explanation  as  would  become  neces- 
sary if  Mrs.  Fraser  were  to  be  spoken  of  at  all 
between  them. 

He  rode  home  wild  with  anger  in  the  cool 
March  afternoon.  The  Bank  was  closed,  and 
the  clerk  had  taken  Lucy's  note,  which  Mary 
had  left  in  the  Bank  parlor,  and  laid  it  on  the 
drawing-room  table.  He  saw,  and  read  it.  He 
did  not  know  that  Mary  had  left  it  for  him  to 
read.  He  read  it  with  the  blind  eyes  of  passionate 
resentment ;  in  the  feyer  fit  of  a  still  unacknow- 
ledged malady ;  and  as  he  read,  his  scattered 
doubts  suddenly  condensed  themselves  into  a  fixed 
and  dreadful  accusation. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Forrest  ? "  he  asked  the  ser- 
vant who  answered  as  he  rang  the  bell. 

He  was  told  she  had  been  out  some  time ;  was 
gone,  the  man  thought,  to  Mr.  Hathorne's. 

"  Learn  whether  that  fellow  has  left  town," 
said  Anthony. 

"  Mr.  Hathorne,  sir  ?  I  know  he  has,  sir ;  I  saw 
him  on  the  top  of  the  coach  half  an  hour  ago," 
was  the  footman's  answer. 
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"  I  go  to  London  to-night,"  said  his  master. 
"  Take  a  place  for  me  by  the  mail." 

When  Mary  came  into  the  room  she  found  her 
husband  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  with  Lucy's 
note  in  his  hand.  There  were  lines  of  great 
inward  suffering  on  his  face,  but  he  looked  stern 
and  cold. 

"You  have  been  to  Richard  Hathorne,"  he 
said. 

"  Yes,  dearest.     I  did  not  promise  not  to  go." 

"You  did  not.  On  this  occasion  you  have 
broken  no  engagement.  You  have  only  dis- 
obeyed me  and  defied  me.  That  is  well.  Your 
conscience  has  enough  to  answer  for,  Mary." 

"  Dear  love,  I  w^as  very  sorry  to  disobey  you." 

"  You  mean,  Marj^,  you  were  sorry  my  will 
ran  counter  to  your  own;  you  were  sorry  that 
your  own  infatuated  conduct  involved  the  annoy- 
ance of  my  displeasure.  This  is  not  the  sorrow 
of  a  virtuous  wife ;  it  is  the  vexation  of  a  guilty 
one." 

"  Indeed,  Anthony,  you  are  mistaken  and  un- 
just.    I  know  I  have  been  guilty  of  displeasing 
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you,  but  was  it  right,  dearest,  to  forbid  me  froim 
visiting  my  friends  at  sucli  a  time  of  trouble  ?  " 

Anthony  struck  the  table  with  his  hand. 

^^  Yes,  shameless  girl !  It  was  both  right  and 
necessary.  The  wrong  has  been  in  suffering  my 
own  confidence,  kindness,  and  affection,  to  put 
off  that  prohibition  from  month  to  month  and 
from  day  to  day." 

Mary  stood  thunderstruck.  : 

"Mrs.  Forrest!" 

She  started  at  the  formal  words  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Save  your  tears  till  they  are  drops  of 
penitence.  I  love  you,  Mary,  and  am  jealous 
of  your  wasted  sorrow." 

Mary  ran  to  him,  but  he  put  her  down  from 
his  neck  and  seated  her  in  a  chair  before 
him. 

"You  don't  know  why  I  went  to  Richard 
Hathorne.     You  haven't  heard  me." 

"  I    know   excuses    are    never   wanting   when  ■ 
faults    have    unpleasant    consequences,"   he    re- 
plied. 
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"  I  went  partly  with  a  message  from  Daniel 
Hobbes ;  for  his  sake  and  Lucy's,"  said  Mary, 
trying  to  calm  herself. 

"  Of  course,  of  course ;  reasons  enough,  and 
any  reason  but  the  true  one." 

"  What    can    you   mean,   Anthony  ?      I   have 

made  them  both  very  happy.     I  have  no  doubt 

Lucy  will  marry  Mr.  Hobbes." 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense,  Mary." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  telling  you  the  truth.     I  thought 

Martin  Dove  would  be  her  husband,  but  there 

is  no  danger  of  that  now." 

"  No  danger  !     Good  heavens  !     Can  you  say 

this  to  my  face  ?  " 

''  Why  should  I  not  say  it  ?  " 
"  That  you  don't  wish  Dove  to  marry  ?  " 
'^  I  should  be  sorry  if  Lucy  married  him." 
Anthony  was  about  to  utter  a  hasty  exclama- 
tion, but,  glancing  down  at  the  note  in  his  hand, 

he  checked  himself. 

"You  met  young  Dove   at  Hathorne's   house 

to-day?" 

"  No  ;  he  wasn't  there." 
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"  You  expected  to  meet  him,  then  ?  " 
"He's   often   there,   but   I  didn't  think  about 
him   to-day.      I   went  partly   to  make   Richard 
Hathorne  more  comfortable  before  he  started." 

Anthony  flung  Lucy's  note  into  the  fire.  "  God 
help  us !  Is  it  both  of  them  ? "  he  exclaimed. 
Mary  looked  at  him  in  bewilderment. 

"  You  act  simplicity  to  admiration,  Mary  !  " 
"  Dearest,  I  act  nothing :  why  should  I  ?  " 
"  Have   you  fallen   so  far,  Mary  ?     Can  you 
tell  lies  without  trembling  ?     You  look  the  very 
marble  of  innocence ;  is  your  heart  as  calm  ?  " 

"  Feel  it ! "  she  cried.  She  caught  his  hand 
and  pressed  it  to  her  breast.  The  heart  was 
palpitatuig  like  rippled  water,  but  Mary  did  not 
know  till  she  laid  his  hand  there. 

"  Oh,  love ! "  she  cried,  starting  up.  "  You've 
frightened  me  ;  I  can't  help  it." 

He  said, "  Hypocrite  ! "  and  took  away  his  hand. 
"  What  is  it,  dearest  ?  w^hat  have  I  done  ?  " 
*'You   shall  hear,    Mrs.  Forrest.      You   have 
betrayed    your    husband's    secrets    to    his    ene- 
mies   " 
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"  Never  !  never !  " 

"  How  dare  you  say  it  ?  Do  you  forget  that 
the  first  betrayal  was  an  open  one  ? — that,  at 
least,  is  past  denial,  Mary." 

"Oh!  Anthony,  I  thought  that  was  forgiven 
so  long  ago." 

"It  was  forgiven,  Mary.  To  my  sorrow  1 
took  no  warning ;  a  sterner  husband  would  have 
been  a  kinder  one — kinder  both  to  himself  and 
you.  I  yielded,  and  I  have  lost  you  by  it.  You 
have  had  your  will,  and  it  has  ruined  us.  I 
doubt  you,  I  distrust  you,  I  fear  you  are  a 
faithless  wife,  Mary  ;  I  fear  you  are." 

"la  faithless  wife !  I  faithless !  "  She  had 
drawn  back  with  a  sudden  start.  She  spoke 
the  words  slowly,  her  fair  head  rising  higher  at 
every  syllable,  her  eyes  opening  with  an  infinite 
astonishment,  the  blood  first  leaving  her  cheeks 
in  the  moment's  indignation,  then  coming  back 
hot  and  scarlet,  for  the  pity  of  it,  where  it  had 
never  come  for  shame.  Anthony  looked  at  her, 
and,  for  the  moment  only,  he  almost  felt  that 
he  was  wrong. 
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"  I  could  not  have  said  this,  Mary " 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  thought  it,  Anthony." 

"  I  could  neither  have  said  nor  thought  it  on 
iiny thing  but  proof  unanswerable." 

"  Proof,  Anthony !  Is  falsehood  proved  ?  What 
do  you  accuse  me  of?    What  have  I  done?  " 

"You  have  made  Richard  Hathorne  your 
lover.     Pray  Heaven,  he  be  the  only  one !  " 

Mary  stood  motionless,  with  her  raised  head 
and  her  wide  eyes,  and  the  blush  upon  her 
face. 

"  For  shame  !  "  she  said. 

"  You  tempt  me,"  he  answered,  "  to  repeat  your 
words." 

"  Must  I  deny  this  charge,  Anthony  ?  " 

^'  Are  you  bold  enough,  Mary  ?  " 

"  I  deny  it !— utterly !  " 

"  Then  your  own  mouth  condemns  you ;  you 
have  done  this,  and  I  know  it.  What  am  I  to 
think  of  you,  Mary, — you  who  can  answer  in 
this  shameful  way  ?  " 

"Has  Richard  Hathorne  said  this  of  me, 
Anthony?" 
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"  Then  you  do  not  and  cannot  know  it.  You 
could  not,  you  dare  not,  think  it.  Your  wife 
denies  it.  Is  there  anything  you  can  believe 
rather  than  your  wife,  Anthony  ?  Anything  in 
the  whole  world  ?  " 

"You  are  a  woman.  You  deceive  yourself; 
you  flatter  yourself  that  things  unseen  are  undis- 
cernible.  Men  judge  by  reason  and  inference,  and 
don't  need  the  palpable  touch  of  truth  to  know  it 
by.  They  know  that  effects  have  causes ;  that 
where  nothing  else  is  possible,  nothing  else  can 
be  true." 

"  And  you  think  this  possible,  Anthony  !  with 
our  years  of  married  life  before  you :  our  long 
love,— our  child ! " 

"Explain  it,  then,"  he  cried,  fiercely;  "give  me 
facts  instead  of  sentiment.  If  Hathorne  is  not 
your  lover,  what  is  he,  that  you  should  have  done 
these  things  ?  " 

"What  things  can  I  have  done?  A  charge 
like  this !  oh,  husband !  " 

"Trifler!      I   know   more   than  you   imagine. 
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Day  by  day  as  my  secrets  have  been  be- 
trayed   " 

"  I  never  told  them ;  I  never  told  them,  except 
that  first,  only  time." 

"  Silence !  Mrs.  Forrest,  till  I  have  spoken. 
Day  by  day  secrets,  which  only  yourself  could 
have  disclosed  to  him,  have  been  told  to  Richard 
Hathorne.  Every  attempt  to  break  off  your 
intercourse  has  failed  at  your  solicitation.  When 
at  last  my  definite  command  is  laid  upon  you, 
you  break  it  in  my  face,  rather  than  let  that 
bankrupt  both  in  estate  and  character  leave  the 
town  without  some  guilty  consolation.  No  more 
denials,  Mary ;  they  serve  you  nothing.  Give 
some  better  answer,  or  be  silent." 

Mary  sat  silent.  She  felt  nearly  stunned.  He 
continued  in  a  stern  but  sorrowful  voice  : — 

**I  shall  be  just  to  you.  I  charge  you  with 
folly  and  infatuation,  but  not  yet  with  crime. 
Hathorne  is  gone.  You  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
he  shall  be  heard.  He  shall  be  heard.  Till  he 
returns,  no  further  steps  shall  be  taken.  Had 
it  been  possible,  this  charge  against  you  should 
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have  been  delayed.  But  I  myself  am  called  to 
London  by  affairs  of  the  last  importance — an 
importance  which  your  own  breach  of  trust  has 
given  to  them;  I  go  immediately;  I  shall  be 
away  three  days.  Though  Hathorne  is  gone,  I 
dare  not  leave  you  without  a  warning.  Respect 
yourself;  control  yourself:  take  care,  Mary,  take 
care ! " 

"  Three  days  !  Three  days  away  !  Three 
days  with,  such  a  charge  against  me  and  without 
seeing  you?  Who  has  done  this,  Anthony? 
Who  accuses  me  ?  " 

"  The  facts,  Mary ;  and  your  husband." 

"  My  husband  ! "  She  pushed  her  hair  away 
as  if  it  hurt  her.  "I  know  of  no  facts;  I  can 
think  of  none ;  I  am  stupified,  Anthony." 

"  You  gain  nothing  by  this  show  of  ignorance, 
Mary.  You  had  better  be  silent.  To  the  last 
moment  I  shall  believe  and  pray  that  your  faults 
have  been  follies  only;  nothing  worse — nothing 
worse  than  that,  Mary.  Reserve  whatever  you 
may  wish  to  say :  to  hear  it  in  Hathorne's  absence 
would  be  just  to  neither  of  you." 
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She  looked  vacantly  about  the  room;  pressing 
her  own  hands  upon  her  bosom. 

''  I  have  no  time  to  say  more,  Mary ;  nor  is  it 
necessary.  Use  your  time  worthily;  you  will 
have  three  days  alone." 

He  Avent  to  the  door.  Mary  did  not  move. 
He  turned  and  looked  at  her.  It  was  a  look  of 
love,  pity,  sorrow.  It  almost  beckoned  her  to 
his  arms.  But  Mary's  brain  was  reeling  at  that 
moment.  Her  eyes  saw  nothing.  He  left  the 
room  to  make  some  needful  arrangements  with 
his  partner,  and  to  prepare  himself  before  the 
horn  of  the  mail-coach  sounded  in  the  Market 
Place.  Mary's  giddiness  passed  over.  She  saw 
that  he  had  left  her.  She  ran  up-stairs  and 
packed  his  carpet  bag  with  her  own  trembling 
hands,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  drawing- 
room.    Soon  afterwards  she  heard  his  footsteps. 

"  It's  here,  dearest ;  it's  ready,"  she  cried,  from 
the  open  door.  She  could  hear  him  stop,  without 
replying,  and  go  down  to  the  Bank  again.  When 
the  horn  blew  he  came  quickly  into  the  room. 
She  held  out  the  bag  to  him  and  offered  wine. 
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which  he  drank  mechanically.  She  caught  his 
arm. 

"  Husband !  can  you  leave  me  with  this  accu- 
sation over  me — with  this  fearful  wroncr  ?  " 

'^  I  leave  you  with  this  warning,  Mary,  lest  a 
worse  thing  befall  you." 

^^  Can  you  go  at  all  ?     Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  I  have  little  choice,  Mary.  You  yourself 
have  forced  this  journey  upon  me.  Learn  from 
it,  however,  that  I  have  still  some  remaining 
confidence  in  you ;  that  I  do  not  yet  think  you 
have  fallen  hopelessly;  that  I  believe  you  will 
stop  short ;  that  I  still  leave  my  honor  in  your 
keeping." 

The  horn  sounded  again,  and  he  turned,  but 
she  still  clung  to  him. 

^'  Anthony !  husband  !  kiss  me  I  kiss  me  before 
you  go  ! " 

He  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  he  stooped  and 
kissed  her. 

"You  shall  have  justice,  Mary.  If  you  are 
wronged,  you  shall  have  vengeance.  Would  to 
God  I  could  believe  you  were ! " 
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She  did  not  follow  him  down-stairs.  She 
feared  lest  she   might  faint  upon  the   door-step. 

The  horn  sounded  once  more;  the  wheels 
rattled  over  the  stones.  Mary  turned  from  the 
window,  sat  down  at  a  little  table,  and  by 
a  great  effort  controlled  her  hand  so  that  she 
was  able  to  write.  She  wrote  to  her  father, 
among  the  mountains.  Her  letter  was  very 
short. — "Come  to  me,"  she  said;  "I  am  wretched; 
come  to  me.  My  husband  thinks  I  am  untrue 
to  him.     Come  to  me." 
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AMONG    THE    LARCHES. 

On  the  following  morning  Owen  Williams  called 
upon  Mary.  She  had  passed  a  strange  and  terrible 
night — a  night  in  which  some  awful  curtain 
seemed  to  have  risen  before  her  eyes,  disclosing 
a  world  she  never  dreamt  of,  where  horror  reigned 
instead  of  love  and  beauty,  and  where  the  dread 
pathway  running  through  the  midst  seemed  the 
very  one  she  herself  was  treading.  Her  husband's 
conduct  was  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  her. 
She  was  unconscious  of  ever  having  repeated  her 
first  fault  in  regard  to  any  of  his  secrets ;  she 
knew  her  attachment  to  the  Hathornes  had  irri- 
tated him,  but  how  it  could  become  the  basis  of 
such  a  charge  against  herself  seemed  altogether 
past  finding  out.  Could  she  ever  have  doubted 
VOL.  III.  C 
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Anthony  ?     Could  anything  have  made  her  think 
him  false  to  her  ?     He  was  her  husband  and  he 
loved  her.     Her  trust  in  him  was  stronger  than 
in  her  own  senses.     A  virgin  flame,  an  undying 
lamp,  she  would  take  it  to  the  grave  with  her 
and  rise  with  the  light  still  burning.     Thank  God, 
even  this  charge  against  her  had  made  no  differ- 
ence, though   it  came  from  his  own  lips,  which 
never  should  have  spoken  it.     He  was  deceived, 
he  was  much  abused,  some  cruel  enemy  or  some 
strange,  imhappy  circumstance  had  done  him  this 
grievous  wrong.      But   truth  would   show  itself. 
The   Lord,  who   cared    for    everything,  and   for 
true   love   most   of    all,   would    put   them   right 
again.     It  might  make   a   life-long   change;   he 
might  not  feel  the   same   to   her  after  he   once 
had  doubted  her :  perhaps  in  this  world  he  would 
never  love   her   so   well   again ;    but   he   would 
hereafter.      So   she   lay  thinking    and  weeping. 
She  did  not  blame  him  ;  she  felt  as  if  some  cruel 
thing  had  seized  him,  and  that   it  was  he  who 
needed  help   and  deliverance.      She    must  wait 
for  his  return,  and  Richard  Hathome's.     When 
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Hathorne  came,  this  shameful  charge  would  be 
fully  answered,  whatever  might  be  its  origin. 
Her  husband  must  have  had  some  cause  to  doubt 
her,  some  great,  inexplicable  cause.  What  made 
him  sure  she  had  betrayed  his  secrets  ?  She  could 
not  recollect  that  he  had  told  her.  Perhaps  some 
one  else  had  been  betraying  him  and  laying  the 
charge  to  her.  That  seemed  a  mean  suspicion. 
Why  should  she  suspect  anyone  ?  Who  was  there 
wicked  enough  to  harm  her  in  this  frightful  way  ? 
She  would  wait,  and  meanwhile  her  father  would 
be  coming.  He  would  not  tarry  when  he  heard 
the  cry  of  his  child. 

So  when  Williams  called  upon  her,  she  would 
not  deny  herself  to  him.  She  was  doing  her 
utmost  to  be  patient  till  Anthony's  return,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  to  appear  as  usual  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  Owen,  however,  who,  without  knowing 
what  had  happened,  had  reason,  nevertheless,  to 
think  it  likely  that  Mr.  Forrest  would  have  had 
a  quarrel  with  his  wife  before  he  left  home  on 
his  hasty  and  irritating  errand,  perceived  that 
something    of    the    kind    had  taken   place,    and 
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by  a  few  well-devised  questions,  soon  satisfied 
himself  sufficiently  as  to  the  general  state  of 
affairs. 

*^I  am  going  to  build  a  cottage  on  Chosen 
Forest,"  said  he, "  no  great  way  from  the  Chancery 
House.  I  mean  it  for  a  speculation,  to  let  as 
summer  lodgings  for  children  and  ladies.  I'm 
not  a  family  man,  and  have  my  doubts  about  the 
situation,  and  I  want  to  get  a  lady's  advice.  If 
you  could  make  it  convenient  to  drive  over  there, 
the  roads  are  getting  very  pleasant,  and  I  should 
be  indebted  to  you,  madam." 

Mary  would  have  been  glad  to  go  almost 
anywhere.  She  said  she  would  take  a  drive 
with  Tony,  and  meet  Mr.  Williams  on  the 
forest  in  two  or  three  hours  if  he  liked.  He 
declared  himself  under  great  obligation  to  her, 
and  arranged  to  meet  her  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  steep  ascents.  Mary  had  an  open  phaeton, 
which  the  gardener,  who  was  also  her  coachman, 
drove.  She  took  the  child  and  his  nursemaid 
with  her.  The  day  was  very  bright — the  banks 
were    already   covered   with   early   flowers,   and 
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lambs  were  in  the  fields.  Mary  cared  more  for 
the  young  lambs  than  for  any  other  of  the  signs 
of  spring.  They  were  her  peculiar  friends; 
her  native  playfellows.  Many  a  rocky  knoll, 
many  a  dark  green  hollow,  dripping  waterfalls, 
dewy  slopes,  and  pastures  high  up  among  the 
mountain  mists,  came  round  about  her,  by  a 
life-long  association,  with  the  snowy  fleeces  and 
the  bleating.  When  the  child  sat  still  and  there 
was  nothing  said,  those  memories  seemed  to 
snatch  her  in  their  arms  and  take  her  home 
again ;  the  little  heights  of  Chosen  Forest 
stretched  into  majestic  ones;  the  cropping  rocks 
grew  into  threatening  precipices ;  and  she  felt 
as  though,  if  she  were  to  call  across  the  hills, 
the  voice  that  answered  would  be  her  father's. 

Owen  met  them  at  the  appointed  place.  They 
got  out  there,  to  walk  up  to  the  site  of  his 
intended  cottage. 

"  Do  you  know  the  old  Chancery  House  ?  " 
he  asked.  "It's  worth  looking  at.  There's  a 
footpath  down  to  it.  Your  man  might  drive 
round  and  meet  us  in  the  road." 
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Mary  had  never  seen  the  Chancery  House, 
as  Williams  knew  very  well.  She  agreed  to 
his  arrangements.  They  walked  up  the  hill,  and, 
having  discussed  the  question  of  the  cottage, 
descended  by  the  path  he  spoke  of.  It  led  into 
that  road  among  the  larches  out  of  which  was 
the  short  private  way  leading  to  Mrs.  Fra&er's 
door.  In  the  present  stage  of  his  development. 
Master  Tony's  great  gift  was  the  gift  of  mis- 
chief, and  when  he  went  with  his  mamma  the 
usual  object  of  her  solicitude  was  by  some  means 
to  bring  him  home  again  safe  and  sound.  This 
day,  however,  the  child  was  soft  and  tractable 
much  beyond  his  wont.  He  kept  looking  at 
short  intervals  in  his  mother's  eyes  with  an 
unconscious  tenderness,  as  if  his  little  heart 
were  troubled  by  her  unknown  trouble.  He 
kissed  her  hand  many  times  during  their  drive ; 
and  always  kissed  it  if  she  turned  and  smiled 
at  him.  When  they  left  the  carriage  he  slipped 
from  his  nurse's  side  and  went  to  Mary's,  walk- 
ing with  her,  holding  by  her  dress,  and  either 
prattling  in  a  subdued  voice  or  keeping  silence. 
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Owen  had  looked  at  him  several  times  as  if 
it  would  not  have  been  disagreeable  to  him  to 
take  the  little  fellow  by  the  neck  and  pitch  him 
over  the  nearest  wall;  but  he  had  said  nothing 
about  the  child  hitherto.  As  they  approached 
the  private  path  he  slackened  his  pace  and 
looked  down  again  at  Master  Tony. 

"There's  a  squirrel  in  that  tree,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  an  overhanging  beech  a  good  way 
in  advance.  The  effect  was  immediate.  The 
child  ran  forward  as  fast  as  he  could  run,  followed 
by  Betsy,  to  find  the  squirrel.  Owen  and  Mary 
walked  slowly  after  them. 

"  A  queer  lady  lodges  at  the  Chancery  House," 
said  Williams.  '^  I  suppose  you  haven't  heard 
of  her?" 

"  Not  that  I  remember." 

''  Very  handsome  and  rather  young.  Rich  too^ 
and  a  widow." 

"Why  does  she  choose  this  out-of-the-way 
place?" 

"  I  suppose  she  knows  best,  madam.  This 
is  her   private  path ;  very  private,  as  you   see : 
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leads  up  to  her  door.  If  we  go  a  few  steps 
down  it,  we  shall  see  the  Chancery  House." 

Tony  and  his  nurse  were  busy  under  the  beech 
tree,  so  Mary  went  with  Williams  down  the 
private  path. 

"The  lady  has  a  friend,"  said  Owen,  looking 
downwards ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  prints  of 
a  horse's  hoofs  in  the  turf. 

"  What  a  lonely  place,"  Mary  exclaimed, 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  path,  they  came  to  the 
opening  among  the  trees,  with  Mrs.  Eraser's  end 
of  the  Chancery  House  in  front  of  them. 

''  Convenient  for  a  private  inteniew,"  said 
Williams.  Some  one  was  watching  at  one  of 
the  windows,  and  in  a  second  or  two  Mrs.  Fraser 
opened  the  door.  Mary  recognised  her,  with 
astonishment. 

"  Oh ! "  she  cried,  starting  suddenly. 

"Do  you  know  Mrs.  Fraser?"  Owen  asked, 
with  a  quick  glance  of  alarm. 

"I  have  known  her,  though  not  her  name," 
Mary  replied. 

Now   there   was   very  little   that   Mrs.  Fraser 
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had  to  tell  which  Owen  Williams  had  not 
wormed  out  of  her,  but  she  had  never  told  him 
of  her  visit  to  John  Griffiths'  cottage,  the  night 
after  Mary's  engagement ;  and  as  on  that  occasion 
Williams  had  only  seen  her  at  a  distance,  he 
was  not  aware  that  she  had  ever  been  to  the 
Welsh  village,  or  that  Mary  had  ever  met  her. 
This  sudden  recognition  disconcerted  him.  He 
had  arranged  everything  beforehand  with  Mrs. 
Eraser.  It  was  by  his  desire  that  she  opened 
the  door  when  he  and  Mary  made  their  appear- 
ance. She  had  objected  at  first  to  show  herself 
to  Mary,  but  had  given  no  reason,  and  afterwards 
acquiesced  in  his  plan.  His  intention,  however, 
had  been  to  let  Mary  see  her  as  a  stranger,  and 
by  no  means  included  the  possible  explanation 
of  former  acquaintance.  But  he  was  seldom  at 
a  loss  in  an  emergency.  He  stepped  behind 
Mary,  and  by  a  decided  gesture  commanded 
Mrs.  Fraser  to  go  back  again.  She  went  back 
and  closed  the  door.  "We  are  trespassers,"  he 
said  to  Mary.  "  The  lady  expects  her  visitor, 
it  seems,  and  is  disappointed.     She  should  have 
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waited  till  his  horse  appeared.  A  fine  old  house, 
madam,  if  the  most  were  made  of  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary.  She  was  thinking  how 
strange  it  was  that  this  should  be  the  lodger  at 
the  Chancery  House.  Williams  said  no  more 
about  her.  He  thought  it  safest  to  make  further 
inquiries  beforehand.  As  they  walked  on,  he 
pointed  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  rocks  and  the 
wild  character  of  the  scenery.  "  Mr.  Forrest 
has  some  property  up  this  way,  I  fancy,"  said 
he,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  carriage. 
Mary  did  not  know  that  he  had,  but  she 
understood  he  had  business  of  some  kind — 
Bank  business  she  thought,  somewhere  over 
the  hills. 

'^  I  thought  so,"  said  Williams,  "  because  I 
often  meet  him  about  here."  This  was  a  lie, 
for  Owen  took  special  care  never  to  meet  An- 
thony in  that  neighbourhood.  It  conveyed  the 
truth,  however,  and  Mr.  Williams  was  not  par- 
ticular about  forms  of  speech.  Mary  heard,  but 
took  no  notice.  She  had  far  other  thoughts  about 
her    husband.      She    shook    hands   with   Owen, 
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received  a  repetition  of  Ms  thanks,  and  drove 
home  again ;  Tony  prattling  of  how  he  had 
looked  and  looked  for  the  squirrel,  and  how  the 
squirrel  hid  himself  in  the  sky. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    OLD    APPLE-TREE. 

Williams,  after  he  had  watched  the  carriage 
out  of  sight,  and  even  climbed  a  piece  of  rock 
by  the  road  side,  that  he  might  see  it  for  a 
minute  longer,  returned  sullenly  to  the  private 
door  of  the  Chancery  House. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Fraser,  you  have  been  deceiving 
me." 

"  How  have  I  deceived  you  ?  " 

"  You  and  Mary  Griffiths  have  known  one 
another  before." 

"  She  never  heard  my  name." 

"  There's  no  use  in  fencing  with  me.  I  must 
have  perfect  candor  or  this  affair  stops  here. 
I'm    not  going    to   risk    my   character   and  my 
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political  aims  for  any  woman's  romance.  It 
suits  my  purpose  to  bring  you  and  Mr.  Forrest 
together;  to  open  his  eyes  to  his  wife's  conduct, 
and  to  give  you  a  lawful  chance  of  taking  her 
place ;  but  I  do  this  for  my  own  ends,  not  yours  ; 
and  if  you  are  going  to  conceal  things  from  me, 
you'd  better  say  so  and  have  done  with  it." 

"  I  had  no  idea  it  was  any  consequence,"  Mrs. 
Eraser  answered,  feeling  rather  frightened.  "  You 
know  I  objected  to  your  bringing  her  here. 
What  use  could  it  be  ?  " 

"That's  no  business  of  yours,  ma'am.  A 
critical  moment  has  arrived.  The  proofs  I  have 
to  establish  are  of  the  most  circuitous  kind.  The 
business  is  difficult  and  disagreeable,  and  the 
less  you  know  about  it  the  better.  The  process 
must  be  left  entirely  in  my  hands.  Have  my 
promises  ever  failed?  If  they  have  not,  you 
have  no  reason  to  trouble  yourself  as  to  the 
result  in  the  present  case:  but  I  require  exact 
obedience  and  entire  confidence.  How  did  she 
come  to  know  you?  I  must  have  the  whole 
story." 
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He  had  gained  an  absolute  authority  over  the 
unhappy  woman,  and  knew  precisely  how  to  deal 
with  her.  She  told  him  at  once  every  particular 
about  her  visit  to  the  mountain  village,  the  night 
she  spent  there,  and  what  took  place  between 
herself  and  Mary. 

When  Owen  heard  how  Mary  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Fraser's  history  without  the 
slightest  notion  that  her  husband  was  concerned 
in  it,  he  smiled  darkly  with  compressed  lips, 
and  seemed  well  satisfied. 

"Has  she  kept  the  secret?"  he  said,  doubt- 
fiilly. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Eraser  answered.  "I  have  put 
questions  to  Mr.  Forrest  which  he  must  have 
answered  differently  if  she  had  ever  told  him." 

Owen  thought  for  a  moment  of  what  he  had 
himself  observed,  and  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. He  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  that 
he  left  Mrs.  Fraser  without  any  remaining  traces 
of  displeasure  in  his  manner,  telling  her  that 
the  difficulties  before  them  would  be  reduced 
and  the  time  shortened  by  what  he  had  heard. 
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Mr.  Williams  returned  to  Porchester,  called  at 
the  Four  All's  on  his  way,  and  had  a  private 
interview  with  Fowkes.  This  interview  w^as 
rather  a  long  one.  The  result  of  it  was  that 
Mr.  Fowkes  buttoned  one  of  his  pockets  with 
an  air  of  possession  and  prosperity,  and  that 
Owen  went  home  and  wrote  a  letter,  which  he 
dated  the  following  day.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  Mr.  Fowkes  disguised  himself  with  so 
much  success  that  his  wife,  finding  him  in  the 
bar,  spoke  quite  civilly  to  him,  believing  him  to 
be  a  stranger.  He  did  not  undeceive  his  better 
half,  but  walked  away,  chuckling  with  satisfac- 
tion. He  walked  straight  to  the  Bank,  rang  at 
the  private  door,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Richard 
Hathorne.  The  servant  informed  him  that  Mr. 
Hathorne  was  not  there,  and  had  left  the  town, 
he  believed ;  whereupon  Mr.  Fowkes  winked,  and 
went  his  way.  In  an  hour  or  so  he  returned, 
making  the  same  inquiry ;  and  the  same  answer 
being  impatiently  repeated,  he  gave  the  servant 
to  understand,  in  a  symbolic  way,  that  he  was 
an  agent  of  the  law,  and  the  bearer  of  a  writ 
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against  the  aforesaid  bankrupt ;  that  he  had  good 
reason  to  guess  he  was  hiding  there,  and  that  he 
had  to  request  that  his  inquiry  might  be  carried 
up  to  Mrs.  Forrest.  Mary,  sitting  alone  with 
her  sad  thoughts,  was  startled  by  the  question, 
and  not  more  startled  than  annoyed.  She  re- 
turned an  indignant  answer  and  told  the  servant 
to  send  the  man  away,  whereupon  Mr.  Fowkes 
winked  again  and  departed.  He  disposed  of 
himself  till  after  midnight,  and  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  might  have  been  seen  crossing 
the  meadow  behind  the  Borough  Wall,  had  any 
one  been  watching  there.  The  servants  at  the 
Bank  slept  as  usual  that  night,  though  the  foot- 
man remembered  afterwards  that  he  had  a  dream 
of  breaking  a  decanter.  When  they  woke,  how- 
ever, and  drew  up  the  blinds  of  the  house,  there 
was  a  commotion. 

The  window  of  the  breakfast-room  looked  into 
the  garden  behind,  and  under  it  there  was  a 
conservatory  against  the  wall.  Near  the  corner 
of  the  conservatory  was  the  well-known  old  apple- 
tree.     The  door  leading  from  the  house  into  the 
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garden  was  a  strong  one.  It  was  locked  every 
night  at  eleven  o'clock  by  the  Bank  clerk,  who 
slept  on  the  premises  and  kept  the  key,  and  all 
the  lower  windows  on  the  garden  side  were 
guarded  by  strong  iron  stanchions.  Now  the 
position  of  matters  was  such  that  no  one  could 
have  effected  an  entrance  into  the  house  by  means 
of  the  conservatory  roof  and  the  breakfast-room 
window  over  it  without  the  help  of  a  ladder; 
but,  for  the  contrary  process,  anyone  already  in 
the  breakfast-room  would  find  no  great  difficulty 
in  making  an  exit  that  way,  dropping  first  on 
to  the  end  wall  of  the  conservatory,  thence  into 
the  apple-tree,  and  so  to  the  ground.  Up  to 
eleven  o'clock,  therefore,  it  was  possible  for  the 
inmates  of  the  house  to  admit  a  visitor  by  the 
garden  door,  and  after  that  door  was  finally  closed, 
to  let  him  out  again  in  the  way  described.  The 
garden,  however,  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall, 
and  the  only  other  door  in  it  was  the  one  leading 
to  the  private  path  between  it  and  the  Borough 
Wall  meadow.  This  door  was  also  locked  every 
night  and  the  key  brought  to  Mr.  Forrest,  or,  in 
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his   absence,  to   Mary.      It  was   locked  at  dusk 
by  the  gardener. 

When  the  servants,  on  Friday  morning,  drew 
up  the  blinds  and  looked  into  the  garden,  there 
was,  as  has  been  said,  a  commotion.  Two  or 
three  squares  of  glass  in  the  conservatory  roof 
were  broken,  nearly  under  the  breakfast-room 
window.  A  large  bough  of  the  old  apple-tree 
was  broken  also.  There  were  the  prints  of  a 
man's  feet,  going  from  the  house,  on  one  of  the 
borders,  and  the  door  opening  on  the  private 
path  to  the  meadow  was  unlocked  and  ajar. 
Clearly  some  one  had  been  in  the  house  that 
night,  and  had  escaped  in  this  way. 

Mary  was  soon  roused  and  told  what  had  been 
discovered.  She  at  once  concluded  it  to  be  the 
work  of  thieves,  and  ordered  the  Bank  clerk  to  be 
called,  but  she  was  filled  with  consternation  on 
very  different  grounds  when,  after  a  short  period 
of  bustle  and  excitement,  the  two  facts,  that  no- 
thing within  doors  had  been  disturbed,  and  that 
the  fugitive  who  had  escaped  by  the  window  must 
have  been  in  the  house  before  the  garden  door  was 
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locked,  that  is,  before  eleven  o'clock  the  previous 
night,  were  gradually  developed  and  dwelt  upon 
by  the  servants.  She  soon  saw  that  they  were 
connecting  these  facts  with  the  mysterious  inquiry 
for  Richard  Hathorne,  and  that  they  already  half 
believed  she  had  been  hiding  him.  Their  belief 
was  very  innocent.  Indeed  it  rather  raised  her  in 
their  estimation.  No  dishonorable  thoughts  had 
entered  their  minds.  They  knew  her  friendship 
for  Lucy,  supposed  that  Hathorne  was  pursued  by 
the  law,  and  found  it  very  natural  that  he  should 
seek  refuge  under  Mary's  roof.  But  to  Mary 
herself,  under  her  present  circumstances,  the  idea 
seemed  utterly  ruinous.  What  would  Anthony 
think  when  he  heard  that  during  her  husband's 
absence  his  wife  had  been  concealing  in  her  own 
house  her  reputed  lover  ?  She  was  nearly  beside 
herself  with  terror.  She  ran  to  find  the  key  of 
the  door  which  had  been  left  ajar,  and  felt  a 
momentary  relief  when  she  saw  it  in  its  usual 
place.  But,  alas  !  that  helped  but  little.  There 
had  been  ample  time  for  her  to  unlock  that  door 
and  leave  it  open,  if  she  pleased,  between  dusk 
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and  eleven  o'clock.  Resolved  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  before  Anthony's  return,  she  ordered 
information  to  be  given  to  the  police,  and  the 
most  rigid  search  to  be  made  for  the  imaginary 
burglar.  Her  efforts  only  made  matters  worse, 
because  nothing  was  discovered.  Mary,  wretched 
and  despairing,  saw  Saturday  night  approach 
without  a  single  fact  having  come  to  light  in 
justification  of  herself,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
lier  life  she  thought  with  almost  unmixed  fear 
of  Anthonv's  return. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


JOHN     GRIFFITHS. 


IFj  since  the  period  of  Mary's  marriage,  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  parents  she  left 
behind  her  in  her  native  valley,  the  omission 
must  be  understood  to  imply  only  that  they 
had  hitherto  taken  no  important  part  in  the 
events  which  it  has  been  the  business  of  this 
chronicle  to  deal  with.  Mrs.  Griffiths  was  an 
affectionate  mother  to  the  end  of  her  days ; 
and  as  for  John  himself,  his  love  for  his  only 
daughter  was  of  that  kind  of  which  the  height  and 
depth  are  known  only  to  God  and  the  recording 
angels.  Once  every  year,  either  when  young 
lambs  were  white  on  the  mountain  side,  or  when 
the  rocky  stream  and  the  wild  pass  were  full 
of  flocks  and  shepherds,  at  their  shearing  time, 
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or  when  the  late  hay  harvest  in  the  valley  was 
gathered,  a  little  while  before  the  corn,  Mary 
had  gone  regularly  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at 
the  village  in  Wales.  Her  husband  had  always 
taken  her  and  brought  her  home,  passing  some 
days  with  her  at  her  father's  cottage  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  each  annual  \'isit.  Since 
Tony's  birthj  the  child  had  of  course  gone  with 
her,  and  had  been  carried  by  John  Griffiths 
to  many  a  pleasant  seat  and  play-place  among 
the  fields.  Mary's  love  for  her  husband  owed 
at  least  some  portion  of  its  tenderness  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  liad  treated  her  parents 
from  the  very  day  of  their  engagement.  His 
vanity  on  some  points  was  bomidless,  but  he 
had  no  petty  pride  and  no  false  shame  about 
him.  Having  chosen  Mary,  he  accepted  honor- 
ably the  whole  conditions  of  such  a  union, 
and  behaved  towards  the  humble  shepherd  and 
his  wife  wdth  as  much  respect  and  delicacy  as 
he  show^ed  to  his  own  father  and  mother.  He 
was  accustomed  to  wealth,  and  liked  w^hatever 
was   handsomest   in   dress,   furniture,    and  state. 
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but  the  active  interests  of  life  were  tlie  things 
he  cared  about,  and  as  one,  who  by  choice  will 
hang  rich  frames  upon  his  walls,  can  yet  enjoy 
his  pictinres  as  well  without  them,  so  it  mattered 
nothmg  to  Anthony  whether  he  exercised  his 
thoughts  lying  on  his  own  damask  sofa,  or  in 
the  wooden  chair  at  John  Griffiths'  fireside.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Griffiths  had  been  twice  to  Porchester ; 
once  when  the  child  was  born,  and  once  after- 
wards when  Mary  was  dangerously  ill.  Mary 
was  nursed  by  her  own  mother  on  both  these 
occasions  ;  and  in  his  own  house  and  among  the 
most  aristocratic  of  his  friends,  Anthony  had 
given  and  exacted  the  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  his  wife's  parents.  He  was  much  attached 
to  John  Griffiths,  and  enjoyed  his  simple  and 
unworldly  conversation.  As  to  good  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths, she  had  at  first  a  great  ambition  to  go 
to  Porchester  and  sit  down  among  Mary's  fine 
friends.  Her  first  visit  put  an  end  to  that 
ambition,  however.  Everybody  was  kmd,  but 
she  felt  uncomfortable.  She  discovered  that 
town  air  did  not  suit  her,  and  that  people's  ways 
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were  new-fangled.  She  never  confessed  to  any 
disappointment,  but  she  did  not  go  again  till 
Mary's  illness  caused  her  to  be  sent  for.  Then, 
indeed,  there  was  neither  delay  nor  hesitation. 
The  news  came  when  the  valley  was  deep  in 
snow,  but  within  three  hours  afterwards  Mrs. 
Griffiths  had  walked  behind  her  husband  five 
miles  over  the  wintry  mountains,  to  meet  the 
mail-coach  for  England.  Her  careful  nursing  per- 
haps saved  her  daughter,  though  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  own  future  activity.  The  fatigue  of 
that  mountain  walk  and  the  chill  of  the  Ions;  ride 
afterwards  brought  on  a  disease,  which,  after  she 
had  struggled  against  it  till  Mary  had  recovered, 
seized  her  with  great  severity  as  soon  as  she 
returned  home,  and  at  last  depriving  her  of 
the  use  of  her  feet,  and  threatening  her  life  from 
time  to  time,  had  brought  her  to  the  state  of 
a  confirmed  and  sometimes  a  bed-ridden  invalid. 
She  was  in  the  latter  case  when  Mary's  letter, 
written  after  Anthony  had  gone  to  London, 
was  put  into  the  shepherd's  hands.  The  post 
was  long  in  reaching  that  mountain  village.     It 
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was  Saturday  morning.  John's  grief  was  almost 
exceeded  by  his  astonishment.  His  Mary  false  I 
His  Mary  faithless !  The  Lord  bless  her,  and 
the  Lord's  will  be  done.  He  was  obliged  to 
tell  his  sick  wife  what  had  happened.  He  read 
the  short  letter  to  her,  and  they  kissed  each 
other  with  wet  cheeks,  she  lying  helpless  in  her 
bed,  he  bending  over  it.  She  did  not  ask  if 
he  was  going,  but  she  said,  "  I  'd  bid  thee  carry 
me,  John,  if  thou  wert  younger.  Don't  take 
the  mountain.  There'll  be  time  enough  round 
by  the  pass  to-day."  So  John  took  his*  hat  and 
staff  and  a  small  wallet,  and  went  to  meet  the 
mail  again,  and  was  an  hour  too  soon. 

John  Griffiths  was  never  otherwise  than  cheer- 
ful. What  the  feelings  of  noisy  mirth  might  be 
he  had  never  known,  but  to  his  shepherd's  eye 
the  heavens  were  always  open  and  the  dove 
descending,  and  whatever  storms  might  be  sweep- 
ing round  him  it  was  not  clouds  but  rainbows 
that  floated  by.  He  lived  in  a  spot  of  light, 
with  a  soft  voice  sounding  through  it,  and  if  at 
times   the   light  itself  became    an    impenetrable 
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veilj  and  tlie  ways  of  God,  though  never  dark  to 
him,  were  all  invisible,  he  only  felt  with  his 
child-like  hand  for  the  great  Guiding  one,  and 
found  it  always  at  his  side.  Perhaps  he  had 
never  felt  for  it  more  tremulously  than  when, 
having  reached  the  coach  road,  he  sat  down  on 
a  low  stone-wall  to  wait  till  the  mail  should  turn 
the  sharp  corner  under  a  pyramid  of  rocks.  A 
bold  green  mountain  rose  before  him,  the  March 
sunshine  half  turning  the  green  to  gold,  and 
masses  of  floating  mist  trailed  their  shadows  over 
it  now  and  then,  as  the  wind  blew  them  towards 
the  summit.  John  looked  at  the  golden  moun- 
tain and  the  shadows,  and  thought  of  holiness 
and  sin ;  thought  how  the  best  and  brightest, 
all  save  One,  could  boast  only  of  an  imperfect 
glory ;  how  shadow  followed  shadow  till  by  turns 
every  bright  spot  was  darkened,  and  yet  how 
there  still  remained  the  golden  mountain  and  the 
sunshine.  Then  he  thought  of  Mary,  tearfully 
and  tenderly.  In  her  short,  hasty  letter  she  had 
only  told  him  what  was  charged  against  her. 
She  had  not  denied  the  charge.     Could  he  wish 
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she  had  denied  it  ?  No  ;  she  was  purer  than  the 
snow.  Yet  his  child  was  mortal,  and  her  hus- 
band too  just  a  man  to  blame  her  without  cause. 
Had  her  father  been  too  proud  ?  Had  he  made 
his  boast  too  boldly?  Could  it  be  the  Lord's 
will  to  humble  him  before  he  died  ?  John 
Griffiths  thought  of  his  village  neighbours ;  of 
the  households  which  had  grown  up  round  him 
since  his  Mary  was  born ;  of  the  wide-spread  sm, 
the  common  shame,  the  weakness  and  the  folly, 
till  as  one  by  one  the  faces  he  had  known  from 
babyhood  to  girlhood  passed  before  him,  it  seemed 
as  if,  even  in  that  mountain  valley,  his  own 
daughter  had  been  the  only  one  who,  with  her 
maiden  innocence  in  her  own  hands,  might  have 
been  trusted  surely. 

John  had  never  looked  more  grave  and  tearful 
than  he  did  now,  sitting  by  the  wayside,  thinking. 
His  eyes  were  still  raised  and  looking  towards 
the  mountain,  but  his  head  from  time  to  time 
moved  sorrowfully  from  side  to  side,  for  the  sun- 
shine seemed  to  grow  colder  and  the  shadows 
heavier.     Then  a  lark  sang  over  his  head  and  a 
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lamb  bleated.  He  smiled  at  the  happy  sounds 
and  raised  his  eyes  still  higher  till  they  saw 
nothing  but  the  sky. 

"The  Lord  knows  all,"  he  said.  "Ill  not 
doubt  her.     I  'm  coming,  Mary ;  I  'm  coming." 

The  rest  of  that  day  and  all  night  long  he  was 
riding  towards  her.  The  constellations  twinkled 
over  him,  and  he  felt  their  sympathy.  He 
watched  the  falling  stars  with  a  pecuHar  smile. 
His  fancy  had  made  them,  hitherto,  the  little 
birds  of  Paradise  flying  from  bower  to  bower  in 
the  celestial  groves;  now,  they  were  like  his 
Mary,  runnmg  towards  him,  hiding  in  her  father's 
arms.  The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  he 
w^as  in  Porchester.  The  coach  stopped  at  the 
hotel  in  the  Market  Place.  John  Griffiths  got 
down  and  walked  at  once  to  the  Bank  door, 
stopping  for  nothing,  except  to  pick  up  a  little 
child  who  ran,  and  fell,  and  was  crying,  and  to 
say  in  a  cheerful  voice,  "  Never  thee  mind." 
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CHAPTER  y. 

SATURDAY     NIGHT. 

Anthony  had  returned  from  London  on  Satur- 
day evening.  Mary  spent  the  last  two  days  of 
his  absence  in  utter  loneliness  of  spirit  and  with 
feelings  of  blank  dismay.  She  did  not  dare  to 
call  upon  Lucy.  Lucy  came  herself,  however,  to 
tell  how  she  was  really  engaged  to  Mr.  Hobbes ; 
how  she  was  so  happy  about  everything  except 
her  brother's  misfortunes;  how  Mr.  Hobbes  had 
broken  it  to  Martin  Dove  himself;  how  Martin 
had  imaiediately  afterwards  made  Mr.  Hobbes  a 
present  of  a  pair  of  snuffers  and  a  clothes-brush ; 
and  how  she  should  have  been  wretched  to  think 
the  poor  boy  was  hurt,  but  that  she  knew  he 
cared  for  nothing  half  so  much  as  his  books, 
and   he  w^ould   have  all  the  more  time  for  them 
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if  he  remained  a  bachelor.  After  hearing  these 
things  Mary  cut  Lucy's  visit  short  on  a  plea  of 
business,  and  told  her  she  must  not  expect  to 
see  her  for  the  present.  Lucy  had  heard  of 
the  supposed  attempt  upon  the  Bank,  and  was 
both  curious  and  sympathizing,  but  Mary  had 
nothing  new  to  tell  her,  and  did  not  dare  to 
mention  Richard  Hathorne's  name  in  connec- 
tion Avith  that  subject.  She  ascertained,  how- 
ever, that  Lucy  had  heard  no  more  about  her 
brother's  movements,  and  did  not  expect  to  hear 
for  a  week  at  least,  perhaps  not  till  he  came 
home ;  his  journey  being  a  long  one,  and  his 
destination,  when  he  got  to  France,  dependent 
upon  circumstances.  There  was  nothing  com- 
fortable in  such  intelligence  at  such  a  time. 

Anthony's  journey  to  London  had  been  unsatis- 
factory in  the  extreme.  He  had  seen  the  agent 
about  the  Bridge  Hill  property,  but  could  get 
nothing  out  of  him  except  that  he  would  re- 
consider Mr.  Forrest's  proposals,  and  would  not 
absolutely  close  with  Mr.  Hornbeam  for  at  least 
a  week  or  two.     The  man  was  a  mere  puppet  in 
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Owen  Williams'  hands,  and  received,  no  doubt, 
a  handsome  consideration  for  his  services,  but  of 
course  nobody  knew  anything  about  it  except 
themselves.  On  Saturday  morning,  just  before 
he  left  town,  Anthony  received  a  letter  from 
Williams.  It  was  chiefly  about  banking  business, 
but  near  the  end  of  it  he  had  found  occasion  to 
write  as  follows : — 

"  I  am  afraid  Richard  Hathorne  is  playing  false 
Avith  his  creditors.  Instead  of  going  straight  to 
France,  he  came  back  privately  last  night,  and 
lodged  at  the  Four  All's.  Fowkes  tells  me  he 
was  out  half  the  night,  and  thinks  he  even  tried  to 
see  you  at  the  Bank,  not  knowing  you  were  away. 
Perhaps  he  flatters  himself  he  could  procure 
your  help  again,  but  I  think  it  is  a  bad  business. 
His  friends  know  nothing  of  this  visit,  and  I 
suppose  he  expected  Fowkes  to  keep  it  secret ;  but 
the  old  rascal  thought  I  was  a  creditor,  and  told 
me  about  it  to  curry  favor.  Hathorne  left  again 
early  in  the  morning,  and  seems  to  have  really 
gone  to  France  at  last.  He  ought  to  be  well 
looked    after.      I   had   the    pleasure   of  meeting 
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Mrs.  Forrest  on  the  hills  on  Wednesday.     She 
seemed  remarkably  well." 

During  his  absence  from  home  Anthony's 
feehngs  towards  his  wife  had  been  undergoing 
a  favourable  change.  Mary's  defiance  of  his 
command;  her  apparent  determination  to  meet 
Hathorne  at  all  risk;  the  accumulating  proofs 
of  her  treachery  in  regard  to  his  secrets  (for 
since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Club  there  was  no 
one  else  on  whom  his  suspicion  fell),  the  long 
chain  of  previous  circmnstances ;  Lucy's  little 
note ;  and  the  state  of  irritation  in  which  he  had 
left  the  Chancery  House ;  all  these  things  to- 
gether working  upon  the  jealous  doubts  already 
in  his  mind  produced  indeed,  the  momentary 
conviction  that  Mary's  heart,  at  least,  had  been 
stolen  from  him,  and  brought  about  that  outburst 
of  angry  accusation  which  preceded  his  departure. 
But  he  had  scarcely  left  her  before  he  accused 
himself  of  haste  and  cruelty.  The  happy  years 
they  had  passed  together  upbraided  him ;  the 
daily  proofs  of  her  affection  pleaded  with  him; 
the  idea   that  her  simplicity  was  all  deceit  and 
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wickedness  seemed  quite  incredible,  when  he 
thought  about  it,  and  he  was  coming  home 
resolved  to  accept  any  other  solution  -of  the 
difficulty,  when  Owen's  letter  came  into  his  hands. 

The  soul  of  a  jealous  man  is  like  the  pebble 
whirled  round  a  slinger's  head.  Swift  and 
impetuous,  it  flies  off  at  last  at  some  unknown 
tangent  to  the  circle,  but  whether  to  the  right 
hand  or  the  left  depends  on  a  hair's-breadth 
difference  in  the  slipping  of  the  thong.  This 
letter  made  that  difference.  It  stopped  Anthony's 
thoughts  in  the  happy  course  they  were  about 
to  rush  upon,  and  shot  them  in  hot  haste  along 
the  more  fatal  way.  Hathorne  back  again  in  his 
absence  !  Coming  in  secret — stealing  to  the  Bank ; 
out  half  the  night,  and  then  away  again !  If 
all  this  could  be  true,  Mary's  husband  was  a  fool, 
and  worse  than  a  fool.  Explain  it  ?  No !  he  had 
explained  too  much  already.  He  had  been  cheat- 
ing his  own  judgment,  throwing  dust  in  his  own 
eyes,  putting  the  tainted  thing  in  rosewater,  to 
vow  it  smelt  sweetly.  Was  he  altogether  an  ass  ? 
When  his   suspicions  explained  everything  witli 
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such  accursed  clearness,  what  made  him  think 
of  choosing  any  other  theory  rather  than  the 
natural  one  ?  Was  he  to  expect  exemption  from 
the  griefs  of  husbands?  Was  he  the  first  who 
had  been  cheated  for  years,  by  the  seeming 
innocence  of  a  faithless  woman  ?  She  should 
have  justice ;  he  had  promised  that  she  should 
have  justice.  Even  now,  with  the  truth  before 
him,  he  would  judge  nothing,  decide  nothing, 
form  no  opinion;  be  calm,  judicial,  patient. 
Yes !  she  should  have  justice,  neither  less  nor 
more.     But  oh,  my  wife  !  Oh,  Mary ! 

He  had  had  no  sleep  since  he  left  her.  He 
was  feverish  and  ill ;  but  he  checked  his  thoughts 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  got  into  the  coach;  he 
loved  her  truly,  with  an  upright,  honorable 
love.  It  was  the  best  part  of  liis  whole  natm-e 
that  he  had  given  to  her,  and  to  tliink  her  false 
even  at  this  moment  was  inwardly  to  die  despair- 
ing. 

It  was  Saturday  night  when  he  arrived  again 
in  Porchester.  He  got  down  from  the  coach, 
looking  very  haggard,  and  sent  his  carpet-bag. 
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not  home,  but  to  his  mother's.  He  himself  took 
a  different  direction ;  he  went  straight  to  the  Four 
All's.  Fowkes  expected  liim,  though  he  did  not 
say  so ;  he  took  him  into  the  little  back  parlor, 
where  a  candle  was  burning,  and  shut  the 
door. 

"Mr.  Fowkes,"  said  Anthony,  "we  are  not 
friends,  and  I  have  no  favor  to  ask  of  you.  But 
I  am  a  magistrate,  and  I  require  you  to  answer 
certain  questions." 

Fowkes  intimated  his  desire  to  obey  the 
magisterial  command. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Kichard  Hathorne  here 
since  Wednesday  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  so,"  replied  the  landlord. 

"  Was  he  here  on  Thursday  night  ?  " 

Fowkes  nodded. 

"  Tell  me  at  what  hour  he  came ;  when  he 
left,  and  what  you  know  about  his  proceed- 
ings?" 

"  Came  at  nine  o'clock  ;  muffled  up,  you  see ; 
on  the  sly.  Didn't  say  a  word — went  up-stairs — 
knows  the  house,   you   see.     Rang  for  brandy- 
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and-water — went  out  again — came  back  at  three 
o'clock — off  again  for  the  coach  at  five." 

"  He  went  out,  you  say.  Now,  Mr.  Fowkes, 
do  you  know  where  he  went  to  ?  "  Anthony  spoke 
lioarsely. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  so,"  replied  the  landlord. 

"  Well,  sir,  go  on." 

"  Thought  it  was  queer,"  said  Fowkes,  "  so 
I  just  followed  him.  Saw  him  go  round  by  the 
Borough  Wall ;  didn't  watch  him  any  further." 

"  And  what  induced  you  to  lose  sight  of  him, 
,sir,  when  you  saw  him  at  the  Borough  Wall  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Forrest,  I  thought,  to  be  sure,  he'd 
got  private  business  at  the  Bank,  and  it  was  all 
right,  you  see.  Know'd  you'd  set  him  up  before  ; 
didn't  know  but  what  you  might  do  it  again; 
wasn't  my  business,  anyhow." 

"  You  are  ready  to  state  all  this  on  your  oath, 
Mr.  Fowkes?" 

"  No,  I  'm  not,"  said  the  landlord,  stoutly. 

"  How,  sir !     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  If  you  want  it  sworn,  sir,  I  suppose  you  're 
imx\2  to  take  the  law  of  him,  somehow,  and  I  '11 
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not  come  up  against  him,  if  that's  it,"  said 
Fowkes.  "He's  not  one  of  your  side,  Mr. 
Forrest,  or  I  'd  swear  fast  enough ;  d — d  if  I 
wouldn't." 

"  How  dare  you  trifle  with  me,  Fowkes  ?  I  can 
compel  you  to  swear." 

The  landlord  whistled. 

"  Please  yourself,  Mr.  Forrest,  but  if  you  pull 
me  up,  I  can  just  swear  I  don't  know  it  was 
Hathorne  at  all.  Can't  say  I  saw  his  face,  all 
the  time.     Might  be  a  thief  for  anything  I  know." 

"You  old  rascal!"  Anthony  began,  but  he 
checked  himself. 

"I've  just  told  you,  private-like,  and  that's 
all  about  it,"  said  Fowkes.  "I  should  say  I'd 
better  have  held  my  tongue." 

Mr.  Fowkes'  objection  to  an  oath  on  this  occa- 
sion had  secret  reference  to  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  perjury,  and  the  possible  consequences 
of  Mr.  Hathorne's  bodily  return ;  but  Anthony, 
absorbed  in  his  own  bitterness,  and,  indeed,  with- 
out any  good  reason  to  doubt  what  he  heard, 
perceived   in   it  only  the   natural   result   of  the 
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landlord's  feelings  as  a  political  partizan.  He  left 
the  Four  All's  with  the  full  belief  that  the  state- 
ments in  Owen's  letter  were  accurate,  and  that 
Hathorne  had  really  been  in  Porchester  on  Thurs- 
day night  He  went  next  to  Williams'  house, 
but  Mr.  Williams  had  found  business  or  pleasure 
in  a  neighbouring  town,  and  was  from  home  for 
a  couple  of  days. 

*'  No  matter,"  Anthony  thought :  "  what  could 
he  tell  me  ?  After  all,  Hathorne  may  have  spent 
fifty  nights  at  the  Borough  Wall,  but  who  says 
he  saw  Mary?" 

Taking  a  sudden  hope  out  of  this  reflection,  he 
went  to  his  own  door.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock. 
Mary  was  expecting  him  by  the  latest  coach,  as 
he  had  not  made  his  appearance  sooner.  The 
footman  opened  the  door. 

'^Has  Mr.  Hathorne  been  here  while  I  have 
been  away?"  Anthony  asked,  as  he  entered. 

"Mr.  Hathorne,  sir?  No,  sir:  that  is,  not 
that  I  know  of,  sir." 

"  Was  there  anybody  at  all  here  on  Thursday 
night?" 
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"Well,  sir,  there  was  somebody  got  out  by 
the  breakfast-room,  but  I  can't  say  who  it  w^as, 
sir;  missis  thinks  it  was  thieves,  but  we  can't 
make  it  out,  sir." 

"  Got  out  by  the  breakfast  room ! "  cried  An- 
thony, aghast  and  turning  deadly  pale.  The 
man  immediately  related  what  has  been  already 
told.  Anthony  listened  in  silent  horror.  It 
seemed  the  final  link  in  the  long  chain  of  proofs, 
and  the  remnants  of  his  faith  in  Mary  dropped 
from  him  on  the  spot.  He  grew  very  calm.  It 
is  doubt  that  makes  men  tremble.  He  saw  his 
wife  coming  down  the  stairs. 

"  I  sleep  to-night  at  my  mother's,"  he  said, 
loud  enough  for  her  to  hear.  "  I  have  sent  on 
ray  carpet  bag."  He  had  done  this  before  on  a 
few  occasions  since  old  Mr.  Forrest's  death,  when 
his  mother  had  a  fit  of  nervousness  or  private 
papers  had  to  be  examined,  so  it  excited  no 
attention  among  the  servants.  But  Mary  could 
only  wait  for  him  on  the  stairs  without  speak- 
ing, and  when  they  reached  the  drawing-room 
together  she  stood  before  him  trembling  and  pale. 
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"She  can  look  well  when  I  am  absent,  ill 
only  when  I  return,"  he  thought  in  his  mward 
fever.  The  whole  madness  of  jealousy  was  upon 
him  now  and  he  was  smitten  blind.  He  sat  down 
in  the  chair  she  offered. 

"  Is  the  child  well  ?"  he  said. 

"  So  well,  dearest ;  and — oh,  love  !  so  happy." 
She  fell  at  his  feet  and  laid  her  head  upon  his 
knees. 

"  The  price  of  happiness  is  innocence,  Mary." 

"  Not  alone,  it  will  not  buy  it  alone,  Anthony. 
Are  we  happy  ?  either  of  us  ?" 

"  Ask  rather  what  we  might  have  been,"  he 
said,  sternly.  "It  is  the  bad  privilege  of  guilt 
to  wreck  the  peace  of  others  with  its  own." 

"  You  still  doubt  me,  you  still  accuse  me,  after 
this  three  days'  absence?  after  all  this  misery?" 

''  After  this  three  days'  guilt  and  shame,  Mary  ; 
after  turning  your  husband's  house  into  a  hiding- 
place  for  your  lover." 

Mary  sprang  to  her  feet  again. 

"  I  never  did — I  have  no  lover.  Richard  Ha- 
thorne  has  not  been  here." 
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'^  Who  opened  that  garden  door,  Mary  ?  Who 
keeps  the  key  ?     Who  used  it  ?  " 

'^  Dearest,  I  cannot  tell.  The  key  was  in 
its  place.     I  neither  used  it  nor  parted  with  it." 

"  Explain  it  then !  "  he  cried.  "  Explain  it, 
Mary!" 

"  How  can  I  ?  There  must  have  been  a  robber 
in  the  house." 

"  A  robber !  yes !  Oh !  Mary,  if  he  had 
taken  silver  and  gold ;  silver  and  gold,  Mary  ! — " 

"  Husband !     Anthony !  " 

"  I  know  the  whole  truth,"  he  cried.  "  It  was 
Richard  Hathorne  who  entered  and  fled  again  by 
that  open  door.  I  know  it.  I  have  tracked  his 
steps  to  it !  " 

"No!" 

He  laughed.  "  Content  yourself,  Mary.  You 
shall  have  justice." 

"Oh,  husband,  I  want  love,  not  justice." 

"  Ay,  Mary,  I  am  afraid  so.  There's  such  a 
thing  as  guilty  love,  and  there  are  those  who  crave 
for  it,  Mary." 

She  raised  her  head  again,  and  gazed  at  him. 
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"I  have  never  seen  Richard  Hathorne  since 
Wednesday  afternoon." 

"  Go  on.  Lies  will  not  make  it  worse.  Go 
on!" 

"  I  am  as  pure  and  true  as  when  you  married 
me." 

*'  Perhaps  !  "  He  said  it  in  a  tone  of  bitterness 
that  struck  her  with  fearful  wonder.  She  made 
no  answer.  She  stretched  her  arms  out  towards 
him ;  trembled ;  drew  them  back  again,  and  hid 
her  eyes  as  if  they  could  bear  the  light  no  longer. 

"  I  left  you,  Mary,  fearing  for  you,  but  hoping 
more  than  I  feared.     All  is  changed." 

She  said  nothing. 

"You  shall  have  justice,  not  the  less,  Mary^ 
Be  sure  of  that." 

"  I  will ! "  she  answered.  "  I  will  have  it 
on  the  spot.     Bring  my  accusers.     Lose  no  time." 

"No  one  but  myself  accuses  you." 

She  uncovered  her  eyes.  They  were  wild  and 
dreamy. 

"  Some  one  has  done  this ;  some  one  with  a 
wicked  will." 
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"  When  I  and  Hathorne  are  face  to  face  again, 
you  shall  have  full  justice,  Mary." 

"  Do  you  think  I  can  wait  till  then  ?  Wait  in 
this  dreadful  way  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  decision.  Submit  to  it.  If  I 
judge  you,  I  pity  and  will  protect  you.  No 
breath  of  slander  shall  touch  you  while  Hathorne 
is  away.  No  man  till  he  returns  shall  hear  or 
utter  yoiu-  accusation.  Innocence  has  patience, 
Mary.  If  you  cannot  feel  it,  you  can  act  it. 
Where  is  the  child?" 

"  Patience,  Anthony !  " 

''  Are  you  the  only  sufferer,  Mary  ?  Remember 
your  husband  has  come  home." 

Mary  looked  at  the  window,  and  then  at  the 
outdoor  garments  which  Anthony  had  not  laid 
aside. 

"  Come  home !  "  she  cried.  "  Not  to  me  ;  not 
to  me !    He  is  forsaking  me  !  " 

"It  is  best  so,"  he  said,  huskily,  rising  from 
his  chair.  "  Let  me  see  the  child.  He  remains 
here ;  take  care  of  him." 

She   led    him,    with   a   face   of  strange   com- 
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posure,  to  the  quiet  room,  and  the  little  white  cot, 
and  the  rosy  boy  sleeping  there.  She  thought 
the  angels  might  be  round  her  child,  and  might 
have  pity  on  her.  She  ventured  to  take  her 
husband's  hand  and  draw  it  round  her  waist, 
as  they  stood  together  in  that  innocent  bright 
presence.  He  felt  what  she  was  doing,  and  as 
his  arm  bent  romid  in  its  accustomed  place,  he 
suddenly  clasped  her  to  his  breast  and  passion- 
ately kissed  her.  But  he  left  her  next  moment, 
left  her,  to  fall  fainting  on  the  floor ;  for  his  kiss 
and  his  embrace  were  like  those  of  one  who  thinks 
they  are  the  last, 

Mary  lay  down  that  night  in  utter  loneliness, 
dressed  as  he  had  left  her,  sleepless,  heart-broken 
and  with  the  cry  always  on  her  lips,  "  Not  to  me  ! 
not  to  me  !    Never  more  to  me ! " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SUNDAY    MORNING. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  when  John  Griffiths 
crossed  the  Market  Place,  and  stood  at  the  Bank 
door.  They  were  early  people  in  Porchester, 
and  the  church  bells  were  already  ringing.  John 
smiled  when  he  heard  them;  they  were  ringing 
merrily  like  wedding-bells,  and  they  cheered 
him.  Perhaps  most  fathers,  coming  as  he  came 
and  listening  as  he  listened,  would  have  heard 
only  mocking  music ;  felt  only  the  satire  of  the 
ringing ;  turned  from  it  with  their  hearts  em- 
bittered rather  than  cheered.  But  John  never 
heard  the  voice  of  mockery  in  anything.  He 
knew  the  cry  of  joy  and  the  cry  of  sorrow,  but 
when  bitter  and  biting  things  were  speaking,  they 
spoke  in  vain  for  him. 
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He  rang  at  the  private   door,   and   a   servant 
opened  it.     He  asked  for  Antliony;  Mr.  Forrest 
was  not  at  home ;  he  was   at  his  mother's,  but 
Mrs.  Anthony  was  upstairs.     John  looked  very 
mstfully  at  the  stairs,  but  he  did  not  enter.      He 
wished  to  see  Mr.  Anthony,  he  said,  and  would 
go  to  find]  him.     They  might  tell  Mrs.  Anthony 
that  her   father  had  come,    and  would  be  with 
her  pretty  soon.      So  he  left  the  door,  and  walked 
to  the  villa  outside  the   town,  where  old   Mrs. 
Forrest   still    lived  in  her    widowhood.     As  he 
approached  the  house,  he  remembered  the  banker's 
sudden   and  recent  death.     "  Poor   thing ! "    he 
thought,    "  she's   lonesome ;    it's  good   of  him  to 
come  to  her."     He  sent  in  his  name,   and   was 
immediately  shown  into  the  room  where  Anthony 
had  been  breakfasting  by  himself.     Anthony  rose 
with  all  his  usual  respect  to  meet  his  father-in-law. 
The  breakfast  had  been  hardly  touched,  the  young 
man's  face  was  haggard  and  his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot.    He  begged  Mr.    Griffiths  to  be   seated, 
inquired    whether  he  had    breakfasted,   ordered 
fresh  coffee,  sHppers,  and  a  fire  up-stairs.     John 
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thanked  him  for  his  courtesies,  allowed  the  ser- 
vant to  take  away  his  boots,  drank  a  cup  of  the 
hot  coffee,  for  he  had  travelled  all  night  and  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  fasting,  and  spoke  mildly 
about  indifferent  subjects,  till  the  door  was  closed 
and  they  were  alone  together.  Then  he  put  down 
his  cup,  his  hand  trembling  as  he  did  so,  and  got 
up  from  the  cushioned  chair  that  had  been  placed  for 
him.  Anthony  had  remained  standing  the  whole 
time ;  when  Mr.  Griffiths  rose,  he  bowed  deferen- 
tially and  stood  waiting,  with  his  eyes  cast  down. 

"  Mr.  Forrest,  I  've  come  about  my  Mary." 

Anthony  did  not  answer  immediately.  He 
paused  to  give  his  father-in-law  time  to  speak 
further,  if  he  so  desired. 

"  Have  you  seen  your  daughter,  Mr.  Griffiths  ?  " 
he  said,  as  the  old  man  was  silent. 

"No,  sir;  I've  nx)t  seen  her.  When  I  do 
see  her,  mayhap  my  heart  may  break,  and  I 
would  wish  to  settle  about  her  first,  while  the 
Lord  spares  me." 

"  Your  errand,  Mr.  Griffiths,  is  a  melancholy 
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"  It's  a  sore  trouble,  sir,  and  if  you  think  Mary's 
gone  wrong,  you're  like  to  feel  it  as  much  as 
any." 

"  My  grief,"  said  Anthony,  "  is  agony.  I  never 
knew  grief  before." 

"  I  believe  that,  Mr.  Forrest ;  but  I  think 
you  've  been  deceived,  sir.  Mary's  a  good 
girl,  sir.     I  '11  not  doubt  my  Mary." 

"Has  she  written  to  you,  Mr.  Griffiths?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  she's  written," 

'^  When  did  she  write  ?  " 

John  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket. 

"  Wednesday  night,"  he  read. 

"  On  Thursday  night,  Mr.  Griffiths,  I  was  in 
London." 

"  You  left  her  at  home,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  did  so,  by  necessity.  I  left  her  fully 
warned,  knowing  that  I  doubted  her." 

"You're  a  just  man,  Mr.  Forrest.  I  make 
no  doubt  you've  had  a  cause.  But  she's  inno- 
cent." 

"I  left  her,  doubting  but  still  trusting  her. 
I  left  her  with  my  own  honor  in  her  hands." 
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*•'  It  was  safe,  sir.'* 

"  On  Thursday  night,  Mr.  Griffiths,  she  hid  her 
lover  in  the  house !  " 

The  old  man  sank  down  upon  his  chair  again. 
He  looked  at  the  letter  in  his  trembling  hand  ; 
at  the  stern  and  haggard  husband ;  then,  in- 
wardly, at  the  memories  of  home. 

"  My  Mary!     I  must  see  my  Mary." 

He  tried  to  rise,  but  was  obliged  to  rest  a  little 
longer. 

"You've  been  a  good  husband,  Mr.  Forrest, 
and  if  Mary's  wronged  you,  she's  done  worse, 
sir  ;   she's  hurt  a  kind  hand  and  a  just." 

Anthony  bowed  gravely.  "I  have  desired  to 
do  my  duty,"  he  replied. 

Mr.  Griffiths  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
"  She's  changed  if  she's  done  this.  It  goes 
hard  against  her,  but  I'll  not  believe  it  of 
her." 

"  You  are  her  father,  Mr.  Griffiths.  You  know 
only  what  has  been  told  you.  Your  feelings  are 
natural." 

"I'll    see   her,   sir.     She   can't   hide  it   from 
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me.      If  she's  innocent,  I'm  not  afraid  but  the 

Lord  will  make  it  plain.     If "  but  his  voice 

failed  him  there.  Anthony,  unable  to  speak, 
walked  quickly  to  the  sideboard,  poured  out 
some  wine  and  offered  it  in  respectful  silence. 
John  Griffiths  raised  his  eyes.  They  were  fall 
of  tears,  but  there  was  a  bright  light  in  them. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Forrest ;  I'm  but  a  poor 
creature  when  I  think  of  Mary.  But  what  I  've 
got  to  say  is  right  to  be  spoken.  If  my  lamb's 
gone  astray,  sir,  she's  not  fit  to  be  your  wife, 
nor  your  child's  mother,  and  it's  my  wish  you 
should  send  her  home  again,  and  let  her  be  as 
she  was  before.  If  I'm  not  there,  sir — and 
mayhap  I  shouldn't  be  there  long — and  if  the 
mother  went  after  me,  as  she'd  be  like  to  do ; 
there's  the  cottage,  for  I  've  bought  it,  and 
there's  enough  to  keep  her;  and  she'd  come  to 
us,  mayhap,  the  sooner  and  the  better  if  she 
lay  down  alone  again  in  her  little  room." 

Anthony  bowed  reverently.  "Let  it  be  so," 
he  said.  But  he  would  have  fallen  then,  if  no 
support  had  been  ready  to  his  hand. 
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"I  think  she's  innocent,  sir,  but  that's  taken 
a  deal  off  mymind.  If  you  please,  I  '11  go  to 
her." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Griffiths.  Your  interview 
can  hardly  have  any  satisfactory  result ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  you  afterwards." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SHEPHERD'S  DAUGHTER. 

John  Griffiths  left  his  son-in-law  and  walked 
back  to  Porchester.  He  rang  again  at  the  Bank 
door,  and  was  told  that  Mrs.  Forrest  had  not 
gone  to  church,  but  was  waiting  for  him.  He 
mounted  the  stairs  as  one  goes  to  the  solemn 
offices  whose  issue  must  be  life  or  death  ;  when  the 
words,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou,"  hang  upon  our 
lips  as  prayers,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  add  to  them, 
"  thy  servant  depart  in  peace."  He  saw  the  door 
opened  for  him,  and  entered,  and  stood  upon 
the  carpet;  and  there,  across  the  room,  with 
opening  arms  and  a  low  cry  of  comfort,  his 
Mary  came  running  towards  him;  his  child,  his 
glory,  his  bird  of  Paradise,  his  falling — oh !  not 
his  fallen  star. 
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He  did  not  clasp  her  in  his  arms.  He  put 
his  hands  upon  her  shoulders  and  held  her  from 
him. 

"  Mary,  I  must  look  thee  in  the  eyes.  There's 
a  place  for  thee  at  thy  father's  heart  and  he'll 
have  no  shame  to  take  thee,  good  or  bad,  Mary. 
But  thou  must  tell  him  first;  he  must  know 
what  he's  taking,  Mary.  Thou'st  but  to  say  it ; 
rn  not  doubt  a  word,  nor  ask  thee  ever  again." 

She  stood  before  him,  listening,  and  very  still, 
dressed  in  the  deep  mournmg  she  had  worn 
since  old  Mr.  Forrest's  death,  looking  frail  and 
delicate,  not  with  disease,  but  sorrow,  and  clasp- 
ing the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  close  round 
her  wedding  ring.  When  he  paused  she  lifted 
her  eyes. 

'*  Are  there  any  young  lambs  on  the  mountains, 
father  ? — on  the  hills  at  home  ?  " 

*^  Ay,  Mary  f  there's  many  a  one." 

"Are  they  pure  and  white,  father,  as  they 
used  to  be  ?  " 

"  Ay,  Mary." 

"  Take  me — take  me !    I  am  as  pure  as  they." 
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''  Oh,  my  child  ! — oh  !  my  darling  !  oh,  my 
Mary!" 

There  was  nothing  said  for  some  time  after^ 
wards.  They  stood  folded  together ;  feeling  the 
fluttering  of  each  other's  hearts ;  knowing  that 
there  was  no  more  doubt  between  them  while 
the  heavens  endured.  Her  face  was  hidden  on 
his  bosom.  His  was  raised  a  little.  He  seemed 
to  look  at  the  blue  sky  through  the  topmost 
window-panes,  but  what  he  saw  was  through  it 
and  beyond  it.  Now  and  then  his  lips  moved* 
The  sentence  was  inarticulate,  but  it's  last  words 
seemed  to  be,  ^^  Depart  in  peace." 

When  Mary  began  to  draw  deep  sighs  at 
intervals,  to  move  her  fair  golden  head  a  little, 
and  to  press  him  tenderly  with  her  relaxing  hands, 
John  took  her  to  the  sofa  and  they  sat  down 
together.  Mary  told  him  by  degrees  such  par- 
ticulars as  she  was  herself  aware  of  in  explana- 
tion of  what  had  occurred ;  told  him  how  there 
had  from  the  very  first  been  an  unfortunate 
difference  between  Hathorne  and  her  husband 
on   questions    of  local   politics^    how    her    early 
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indiscretion,  and  its  consequences,  had  served  to 
increase  Anthony's  irritation  against  Hathorne, 
and  to  injure  her  in  her  husband's  eyes;  how 
her  love  for  Lucy  had  led  her  to  intercede  suc- 
cessfully in  Hathorne'3  behalf  w^lien  his  factory 
was  burned;  how  it  was  Lucy,  nevertheless, 
whom  she  always  cared  for,  and  not  her  brother ; 
how  Anthony  had  tried  to  separate  them;  and 
how  her  final  act  of  direct  disobedience  had  been 
brought  about,  and  had  been  followed  by  this 
terrible  accusation.  John  Griffiths  saw  in  her 
account  much  that  might  excite  suspicion  in  an 
angry  husband ;  and  when  Mary  went  on  to  tell 
him  the  strange  events  in  the  garden  on  Thursday 
night,  as  far  as  she  herself  understood  them^ 
her  father  could  not  but  feel  that  the  case  was 
much  against  her,  and  might  indeed  justify  any 
husband  in  condemning  her.  But  his  own  un- 
suspecting nature  was  not  made  to  grapple  with 
complications  of  tliis  kind.  He  fell  back  on  the 
simple  hypothesis  that  Mary  must  have  made 
some  enemy  who  had  injured  her  without  a 
cause.     They  went  together  through  the  list  of 
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her  acquaintance,  only,  however,  to  reject  each 
name  as  it  arose.  They  could  not  do  it,  as  they 
could  have  no  motive.  When  Owen  Williams 
was  mentioned,  John  looked  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ful. He  had  never  seen  Williams  in  his  success- 
ful days ;  he  had  not  been  to  Porchester  before, 
since  Owen  settled  there.  His  recollection  of 
him  was  hardly  favorable;  it  would  have  been 
quite  the  contrary,  but  that  the  kindness,  already 
mentioned,  which  Owen  had  once  shown  to  a 
poor  boy  in  the  quarry,  had  raised  him  immedi- 
ately in  John's  eyes,  and  almost  obliterated  every 
disadvantageous  impression. 

*^ You've  done  no  wrong  to  Owen  Williams, 
Mary?" 

^'No,  father;  we  get  on  very  well  together, 
and  he  has  been  the  truest  friend  to  Anthony. 
You  know  he  even  saved  his  life  at  the  riots  on 
the  Fifth  of  November,  and  he  has  given  up  his 
own  political  prospects  out  of  consideration  for 
my  husband.  It  would  be  quite  imkind  to  sus- 
pect him,  and  unreasonable  too,  for  he  could  gain 
nothing  by  my  misery." 
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Mary  spoke  out  of  a  simple  trust,  and  John 
was  satisfied. 

"The  Lord  forgive  them  that  have  harmed 
thee,"  he  said.  "  Mayhap  it's  best  not  to  know 
them.  Thou 'It  be  cleared,  Mary;  be  sure  of 
that.  Mr.  Forrest's  in  the  right :  we  must  wait 
till  Mr.  Hathorne  comes  home." 

Mary  had  begun  to  feel  that  this  was  inevit- 
able, and  with  her  father  near  her  it  seemed 
possible  to  wait  with  at  least  some  outward  show 
of  patience ;  bu.t  her  heart  sank  again  when,  ask- 
ing for  the  news  from  home,  she  heard  that  her 
mother's  health  was  worse  than  usual,  and  that 
John  had  left  her  in  her  bed  with  only  the  servant 
girl  to  nurse  her. 

"  This  trouble,"  Mary  said,  "  might  almost  kill 
my  mother,  with  you  away.  You  must  go  back, 
father.     You  must  not  stay  with  me." 

It  nearly  choked  her  to  say  so,  but  she  said  it 
bravely. 

John  made  no  answer. 

"You  must  not  stay,"  she  repeated,  kissing 
him. 
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He  stroked  her  head  tenderly. 

"  You  '11  be  lonesome,  Mary,  I  'm  thinking. 
You  '11  have  to  wait,  and  it's  hard." 

"  I  know  that ;  I  know  that :  but  I  could  never 
bear  to  keep  you  here  and  my  mother  ill  at 
home.  Don't  fear  for  me,  your  coming  has 
been  such  comfort.  1  can  be  patient — I  can 
wait." 

John  thought  a  little,  and  then  proposed  that 
Mary  herself  should  go  back  with  him  to  Wales. 
It  seemed  a  happy  thought.  It  would  take  her 
away  from  the  painful  and  difficult  position  she 
must  occupy  in  her  husband's  home  for  the  next 
week  or  two,  while  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Griffiths 
would  account  sufficiently  for  her  sudden  depar- 
ture. But  Mary  would  not  listen  to  it.  If  her 
mother's  life  were  in  present  danger  she  would 
go  to  her  at  all  risks,  but  nothing  less  than 
this  should  make  her  leave  her  husband  before 
Richard  Hathorne's  return.  She  saw  at  once 
that  in  Anthony's  eyes,  already  blinded  by  sus- 
picion, her  journey  might  appear  a  flight ;  her 
motive  a  shameful  one  :  her  mother's  illness  the 
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excuse  only  by  which  she  sought  to  cover  her 
guilty  fears.  Her  child,  too,  must  be  forsaken ; 
her  enemies,  if  she  had  any,  left  to  work  their 
pleasure,  and  if  the  charge  against  her  got  abroad 
in  any  form,  her  husband  himself  exposed  to  the 
additional  satire  and  derision  which  the  story  of 
a  runaway  wife  would  bring  upon  him.  No: 
she  would  face  everything.  She  would  hold  her 
honorable  post  as  mistress  of  his  house  and  his 
child's  mother,  till  he  himself  dismissed  her  from 
it.  Her  father  should  go  back  immediately.  He 
should  promise  to  let  her  hear  at  once  if  her 
mother's  malady  took  an  alarming  form,  and  then, 
not  sooner,  she  would  come  to  him.  He  had 
been  her  blessing,  her  strengthener  ;  she  trembled 
to  be  alone  again :  but  they  would  do  their  duty 
and  trust  in  God. 

She  said  it  all  with  fearless  decision,  with  pale 
lips  but  an  undaunted  mind,  and  John  felt  that 
she  was  right,  and  told  her  so.  It  was  settled 
that  he  should  go  back  that  evening  and  write 
to  Mary  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  home. 
Anthony  had  asked  to   see  him  again  after  his 
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interview  with  Mary;  and  when  he  had  played 
a  little  with  Master  Tony,  who  wanted  very  much 
to  know  "why  mamma  had  been  sorry,"  and  heard 
with  some  concern  that  his  grandmother  who 
lived  among  the  sheep  was  ill,  John  Griffiths  took 
his  hat  again  and  went  back  to  his  son-in-law. 

Anthony  received  him  with  as  much  attention 
as  before,  and  listened  with  feverish  interest  to 
the  old  man's  report  of  what  had  passed.  Not 
that  he  expected  any  fresh  intelligence,  but  his 
love  for  Mary  was  catching  desperately  at  any- 
thing that  looked  like  a  helping  hand.  But 
Mr.  Griffiths  could  tell  him  only  that  Mary  was 
innocent;  that  he  knew  it,  and  could  pledge 
his  soul  upon  it.  Anthony  turned  impatiently 
away.  He  had  a  true  respect  for  the  old  man, 
but  he  regarded  him,  perhaps  with  justice,  as  one 
of  those  simple-hearted  beings  on  whose  credulity 
a  designing  woman  could  practise  as  she  pleased. 
If  Mary's  husband  had  only  discovered  her 
duplicity  through  the  accumulated  evidence  of 
many  months,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  her 
father  would  see  through  the  disguise  she  wore  in 
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the  course  of  a  single  hour.  He  told  John  Grif- 
fiths respectfully  but  plainly  that  his  view  of  the 
matter  had  undergone  no  change,  and  that  he 
adhered  to  his  resolution  of  waiting  till  Hathorne's 
return  before  any  further  steps  were  taken.  John 
tried  to  obtain  a  clearer  account  of  the  kind  of 
evidence  he  was  relying  upon,  or  of  the  accusers 
by  whom  Mary  had  been  maligned,  but  Anthony 
declined  at  present  to  go  into  particulars.  He 
had  several  reasons  for  keeping  silence.  Perhaps 
the  chief  of  them  was,  that  a  full  explanation 
would  involve  an  account  of  his  visits  to  the 
Chancery  House,  and,  in  consequence,  the  whole 
story  of  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Eraser,  and 
the  difficulty  of  putting  this  matter  in  its  true 
light,  or  indeed  in  any  light  that  would  leave  his 
own  honor  unsuspected,  seemed  to  increase  every 
time  he  thought  about  it.  Not,  indeed,  that  he 
would  have  failed  in  doing  justice  to  Mary  rather 
than  make  these  confessions;  but  at  present  he 
did  not  see  that  the  case  could  be  much  altered 
by  them,  and  he  lived  in  a  feverish  belief  that  a 
few  words  with  Hathorne  would  set  all  doubt  at 
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rest  and  render  needless  any  further  inquiry 
of  any  kind.  He  found  no  consolation  in  this 
thought^  for  he  expected  only  to  see  his  doubts 
changed  into  awful  certainties  by  Hathome's 
guilty  answer  to  his  terrible  demands.  But  even 
this  aided  his  resolution.  Once  known,  once  cer- 
tain, let  the  foul  Past  keep  its  own ;  let  his  hap- 
piness and  the  thing  that  ruined  it  be  buried  in 
the  same  blackness  and  silence. 

Among  his  other  reasons  for  saying  nothing, 
one  came  from  an  opposite  direction.  The  thought 
had  once  occurred  to  him]  that  Mrs.  Fraser  might 
be  plotting  Mary's  destruction,  and  that  the  whole 
tissue  of  his  doubts  might  be  a  web  of  her  weav- 
ing. It  occm*red  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit 
to  her,  when  her  manner  had  been  so  changed, 
and  the  passion  she  had  held  so  long  under  such 
close  restraint  had  been  allowed  to  show  itself 
once  more.  He  was  first  startled  by  the  idea, 
and  then  he  laughed  at  it.  It  was  no  pleasure  to 
his  vanity  to  suppose  he  could  have  been  deceived 
so  deeply  by  a  woman  whom  he  knew  so  well, 
and  against  whom  he  had  at  the  same  time  so 
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much  reason  to  be  always  on  his  guard.  It 
was  humihating  enough  to  have  been  duped  by 
Mary ;  by  Mrs.  Fraser,  it  was  ten  times  more  so. 
Wlien  he  examined  the  circumstances,  too,  he 
found  little  to  support  the  notion.  Mrs.  Fraser 
professed  to  get  the  information  she  gave  him 
through  Fowkes  of  the  Four  All's,  and  Fowkes 
had  a  political  connection  with  Hathorne,  and 
might  reveal  the  secrets  either  of  himself  or  his 
party.  But  it  was  the  betrayal  of  Anthony's 
own  secrets  that  was  the  first  serious  evidence 
against  his  wife,  for  in  these,  and  especially  in 
the  important  matter  of  the  Bridge  Hill  property, 
he  could  not  conceive  how  any  one  but  herself, 
and  herself  in  the  employment  of  underhand 
measures  for  the  purpose,  could  have  conveyed 
to  Hathome's  house  the  knowledge  which  found 
its  way  thence  to  Mrs.  Fraser.  So  the  doubt 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Fraser's  manner  was  rejected 
by  Anthony's  reason.  Nevertheless  his  present 
frame  of  mind  was  so  far  from  being  a  logical, 
or  in  any  way  a  consistent  one,  that  sufficient 
doubt    remained  in    it    to   create    an    undefined 
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desire  for  time  to  consider  it  further,  to  see 
Mrs.  Fraser  again,  and  to  rest  at  intervals  on  sucii 
small  hope  as  might  be  gathered  from  this  vague 
imcertainty.  At  parting,  John  GriflSths  told  Mr. 
Forrest  that  he  was  going  back  to  Wales  on 
account  of  his  wife's  illness,  and  related  also  how 
he  had  proposed  that  Mary  should  accompany 
him,  his  reasons  for  the  suggestion,  and  the 
grounds  of  Mary's  refusal.  Anthony  smiled 
bitterly,  but  made  no  audible  reply.  "  She  is 
bold  ! "  he  said,  inwardly.  He  should  have  said, 
"  She  is  brave." 

John  went  back  to  Mary,  bearing  a  message 
from  her  husband,  that,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, he  should  call  for  her  that  afternoon  and 
take  her  to  church.  He  came  accordingly ;  he 
found  her  ready,  and  with  Tony  in  the  room. 
She  took  the  child  to  his  father  and  put  him 
in  his  arms.  Very  little  was  said :  both  of  them 
tried  to  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
both  succeeded  so  far  as  to  escape  remark.  John 
Griffiths  went  with  them  to  church.  Lucy 
Hathome  entered  with  them,   hanging  on  Mr. 
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Hobbes'  arm.  Mary  saw  her,  but  turned  to 
speak  to  her  father  before  their  eyes  met.  She 
saw  Martin  Dove  coming  in,  and  as  he  kept  at 
a  distance  from  Lucy,  she  made  him  the  object 
of  her  observation  whenever  during  the  service 
she  raised  her  eyes.  Anthony  saw  this,  and 
ground  his  teeth  in  silence.  Mary  thought 
she  was  pleasing  him  by  carefully  avoiding 
Lucy's  pew,  and  the  only  thing  she  noticed  was 
that  Mr.  Dove  sat  behind  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  church ;  that  if  he  leaned  a  little  to  the  right, 
he  could  see  the  pulpit ;  if  to  the  left,  he  could 
see  Lucy  Hathorne,  and  that  there  was  a  general 
left-hand  leaning  in  his  attitudes.  Mary  saw, 
and  pitied  him,  while  Anthony  trembled  at  her 
side.  They  walked  home;  he  left  her  at  the 
Bank  door  with  her  father.  He  had  given  her  to 
understand  during  their  walk,  that  for  the  next 
week  he  should  be  a  good  deal  out  of  town. 
She  was  touched  by  his  delicacy,  and  thanked 
him  with  her  eyes,  but  he  left  her  with  coals 
of  fire  on  his  brain,  and  turned  before  he 
had  crossed  the  Market  Place  to  forbid  her 
VOL.  III.  6 
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from  seeing  Martin  Dove  any  more.  He  checked 
himself,  however,  and  again  turned  his  back 
upon  the  Bank.  "  Fool !  can  that  save  her  ?  If 
innocent,  I  should  only  be  insulting  her  ;  if  not — 
why  the  devil  will  have  his  own ! " 

The  night  came  down,  John  Griffiths  went 
to  the  coach,  and  Mary  to  the  bedside  of  her 
sleeping  boy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


PORCHESTER    FAIR. 


Long  before  daybreak  on  Monday  morning  Por- 
chester  Market  Place  was  all  astir.  It  was  the 
first  day  of  the  great  March  Fair,  and  at  that 
time  fairs  were  still  the  carnivals  of  England  in 
all  her  principal  towns.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
either.  Their  glory  departed  only  when  the 
railroads  came,  and  most  men  who  can  count  their 
quarter  of  a  century  have  both  seen  the  London 
Mail  change  horses  and  set  their  souls'  happiness 
on  a  pleasure  fair.  The  morning  of  this  first 
day  was  sacred  to  the  gods  of  hill  and  meadow 
and  all  other  pastoral  powers.  All  through  the 
night  it  was  as  if  Osiris  and  the  shepherd  kings 
were  marching  upon  Porchester,  The  bleating 
of  lambs,    ewes,    and    wethers,    the    lowing    of 
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milch  kine  and  oxen,  the  bellowing  of  unruly 
bulls,  the  neigh  and  clatter  of  horses,  big-footed, 
shaggy,  and  strong,  the  surly  uproar  of  drovers, 
and  the  tread  of  countless  hoofs  upon  the  paving 
stones,  announced  the  grand  assault,  the  forcible 
entry,  and  the  desperate  resolution  of  the  in- 
truders, one  and  all,  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  Market  Place  before  sunrise. 

AVith  the  early  sun  came  the  early  buyers, 
poking  into  ribs  of  beef,  pinching  saddles  of 
mutton,  squeezing  fillets  of  veal,  with  the  life 
still  in  them  and  the  voice  of  resistance  loud. 
These  shook  their  heads  and  looked  disparage- 
ment at  the  owners,  most  of  whom  were  British 
graziers,  mighty  men  of  renown  on  their  own 
acres,  who  had  made  it  their  pride  and  boast 
from  their  youth  upwards  to  stand  behind  fat 
cattle  in  Porchester  Market  Place,  and  who  met 
their  sharp-eyed  customers  with  few  words  and 
imperturbable  smiles,  said  "  Done "  at  the  right 
moment,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  satis- 
factory calculations  and  the  pleasures  of  British 
beer. 
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By  breakfast-time  the  invading  hosts  had  begun 
to  change  leaders,  and  were  moving  off  again  in 
detachments  down  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  the 
town ;  some  to  graze  in  other  pastures  or  wander 
over  other  hills ;  some  to  enter,  with  unwilling 
feet,  the  fatal  portal  where  the  knife,  the  axe, 
and  the  cord  awaited  them ;  some  few  to  retrace 
their  steps  to  their  old  quarters.  Sticks  beat 
the  air  by  scores,  and  not  the  air  only,  but  the 
backs,  horns,  and  noses  of  the  rebellious  animals, 
who,  some  wrathful,  some  tired,  some  stupid, 
some  hopelessly  gone  astray,  were  to  be  managed 
only  by  dint  of  shriller  noise,  more  violent 
gestures,  and  more  thorough  thrashing  than  had 
accompanied  their  entrance  into  the  town.  About 
noon  the  greater  number  had  been  driven  away 
by  one  means  or  other,  stalls  and  booths  were 
rapidly  erected.  Punch  and  Judy  were  carried 
by,  the  horns  and  cymbals  of  the  shows  at 
the  further  end  of  the  Market  Place  were  heard 
to  sound,  holiday  people  appeared  on  the  pave- 
ments and  the  first  day's  pleasure  fair  was  begun. 

Then  the   Market  Place  became  a  world  of 
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marvels,  and  the  children  of  the  townspeople 
came  out  for  a  delicious  hour  in  fairyland.  The 
dwarfs  of  the  smaller  shows  rang  their  little 
bells  out  of  their  beehive  houses,  on  raised  plat- 
forms,  in  front  of  their  portraits,  with  giants, 
fat  boys,  and  fair  Circassians  painted  on  the  same 
canvas.  The  learned  pig  made  his  appearance. 
The  industrious  fleas  were  eulogised  by  a  show- 
man in  green  livery  with  an  armadillo  in  his 
hand.  On  the  large  theatrical  booth,  whose  cur- 
tain was  to  rise  that  day  upon  the  great  sea 
tragedy  of  The  Loadstone  Rock,  a  crowd  of  cha- 
racters in  illustration  of  the  British  drama  came 
out  to  show  the  splendor  of  their  dresses  and 
the  agility  of  their  limbs.  Turkish  ladies,  forget- 
ful of  their  veils,  danced  Scotch  reels  with  Julius 
CsBsar  and  his  company.  Rob  Roy  Macgregor 
and  the  Queen  of  Egypt  waltzed  round  them  to 
the  same  tune.  Hamlet,  with  a  sheep's  skull 
in  his  hand,  stood  lifting  up  his  eyes  in  a  dark 
comer.  The  Red  Cross  Knight  clinked  and 
clattered  in  his  coat  of  mail  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  majestically  with  the  Miller's  Daughter. 
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A  bolster,  with  Sir  John  FalstaiF  tied  behind 
it,  swaggered,  drew  its  sword,  and  emptied 
flagons  without  number ;  the  clown  pulled  geese 
out  of  his  pockets,  and  harlequin  jumped  through 
the  big  drum  at  the  end  of  every  seventeen  bars. 

Close  by,  the  trombones  of  the  travelling  mena- 
gerie lent  their  sweet  voices  to  the  public,  and 
perhaps  drew  at  least  as  large  a  crowd  as  the  his- 
trionic music  and  the  dancing.  For  here,  a  live 
pelican  of  the  wilderness  sat  outside,  with  a  spot  of 
red  paint  on  its  breast,  and  a  basket  of  fish  beside 
it;  two  monkeys  jabbered  among  the  musicians, 
and  a  series  of  huge  pictures,  such  as  Snyders  never 
dreamed  of,  told  the  astonished  gazers  that  under 
that  canopy  of  canvas,  behind  those  yellow  walls, 
supported  by  those  massive  wheels,  among  ele- 
phants, zebras,  spotted  leopards,  and  striped  hyenas, 
might  be  seen  the  great  and  wonderful  lion  Wallace, 
who  had  killed  twelve  bull-dogs  at  Oxford,  broken 
a  horse's  back  at  Bath,  and  whipped  off  the  legs  of 
three  Lincoln  wethers  with  a  switch  of  his  tail. 

Mary  was  young  enough  to  take  delight  even  in 
the  follies  of  a  fair.      She  had  got  her  husband  to 
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take  her  to  the  shows  every  year  since  their  mar- 
riage; and  on  the  last  occasion  Master  Tony,  at  the 
age  of  two,  had  been  introduced  to  the  lords  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  had  heard  the  lion  roai*  with 
all  the  rapture  of  a  young  hero.  It  was  all  different 
this  Monday  morning.  A  lonely  wife  and  a  weep- 
ing mother,  Mary  had  heard  through  the  sleepless 
night  those  soimds  of  preparation  with  which  the 
streets  were  filled,  only  to  recall  the  intolerable 
memory  of  what  that  day  had  been  to  her  a  year 
before.  Her  boy  was  with  her.  She  could  not 
bear  to  have  him  out  of  her  sight.  She  kept  him 
all  the  morning  at  the  window,  amusing  him  with 
the  scene  below  and  trying  to  bring  smiles  to  her 
own  cheeks  that  they  might  hide  her  misery.  The 
boy  had  some  dim  remembrance  of  the  wild  beast 
show,  and  became  restless  to  go  out  into  the  fair ; 
but  Mary  feared  to  take  him  herself,  and  sent  her 
servant  to  buy  one  toy  after  another  as  compensa- 
tion for  her  refusal.  All  day  she  never  saw  her 
husband.  She  had  a  message  from  him,  brought 
by  the  Bank  clerk,  to  say  he  was  too  busy  to  come 
up-staira  and  must  leave  town  immediatelv  after 
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banking  hours,  and  to  inquire  after  her  health  and 
Master  Tony's. 

In  Anthony's  present  state  of  mind  the  idea 
of  being  alone  with  Mary  till  Richard  Hathorne 
had  come  back  seemed  out  of  the  question. 
He  had  written  a  letter  to  Hathorne,  which,  if  it 
found  him,  would  doubtless  expedite  his  return, 
and  was  struggling  to  wait  patiently  and,  as  far 
might  be,  to  reserve  his  judgment.  But  in  truth 
his  judgment  was  already  formed,  notwithstand- 
ing his  vague  uneasiness  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Fraser, 
the  failure  of  every  effort  to  support  the  theory 
of  even  an  attempted  robbery  on  Thursday  night, 
the  fact  that  Hathorne  had  been  inquired  for  by 
a  legal  messenger,  and  the  evident  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  servants  that  he  had  been  hiding  in 
the  house,  all  these  things,  added  to  what  had  gone 
before,  still  satisfied  him  that  Mary  was  deceiving 
him ;  and,  if  deceiving  him  at  all,  her  hypocrisy 
must  be  so  perfect  that  the  very  worst  susjiicions 
were  justified. 

Anthony  took  advantage  of  the  Fair  to  relieve 
himself  of  the  first  pressing  difficulty  of  his  posi- 
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tion.  He  told  his  partner  that  private  business 
would  require  his  daily  presence  that  week  at  a 
market  town  ten  miles  off,  and  that  as,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bustle,  his  attendance  at  the 
Bank  was  also  indispensable,  he  should  ride  out 
every  afternoon  and  return  in  time  for  business 
in  the  morning.  He  thought,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, to  keep  a  partial  watch  over  Mary  and 
his  boy  without  the  necessity  of  any  more  private 
interviews  with  her.  He  let  her  know  his  pur- 
pose ;  it  did  not  astonish  her,  and  she  submitted 
without  remonstrance.  But  when  he  was  gone, 
and  the  lonely  evening  light  came  through  the 
windows,  the  chill  of  desolation  and  desertion 
seemed  to  strike  her  heart  again,  and  the  child 
wondered  when  she  hugged  liim  in  her  shivering 
arms,  and  asked  her  with  childHke  pity  why  she 
w^as  so  cold.  So  cold !  before  midnight  she  was 
throwing  up  the  sash,  and  courting  the  night 
wind,  because  her  forehead  ached  and  burned. 
She  was  listening  with  flushed  cheeks  to  every 
sound  in  the  silent  house,  in  a  vague,  vain  dream 
that  Anthony  might  be  returning.     She  was  keep- 
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ing  the  fire  bright  and  the  kettle  boiling,  lest  he 
should  come  tired  or  hungry  or  longing  for  the 
old  comfort  of  his  home.  She  was  praying  with 
hot  tears  and  an  infinite  penitence  that  any  fault 
of  hers,  which  in  carelessness  or  ignorance  she 
had  forgotten,  might  be  forgiven  now,  or  punished 
by  some  affliction  on  herself  alone;  some  grief 
which  would  yet  leave  her  her  husband's  love  and 
his  dear  company. 

But  he  did  not  come.  The  Monday's  cattle- 
fair  was  to  be  followed  in  due  course  by  a 
cheese-fair  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The 
country  carts  came  pouring  into  the  streets  in 
the  darkness.  Many  a  farmer  and  farmer's  wife 
spoke  cheerily  together  under  Mary's  window 
while  she  watched  and  prayed,  and  she  heard 
them,  and  grew  cold  again. 

The  next  morning  passed  like  the  preceding 
one.  Anthony,  from  his  desk  below,  sent  up  the 
same  message  and  inquiry  as  on  the  day  before. 
Once  Mary  ventured  down  the  stairs,  feeling  as 
if  she  could  live  no  longer  without  seeing  him. 
But  she  could  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face 
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behind  two  broad-brimmed]  farmers  who  were 
conversing  with  him  over  a  bag  of  money.  She 
could  see  that  he  looked  wretchedly  ill ;  and, 
though  it  almost  broke  her  heart  to  see  it,  there 
was  a  cruel  comfort  in  this  proof  that  he  had 
not  yet  forgotten  her. 

She  went  back  to  Tony.  It  was  already  after- 
noon, and  on  Tuesday  afternoon  he  was  sent 
regularly  to  the  Borough  Wall  meadow.  To-day, 
however,  she  could  not  part  with  him,  or  trust 
him  even  with  his  nursemaid.  She  would  take 
him  to  the  meadow  herself.  It  was  a  fine  day ; 
perhaps  it  might  refresh  her.  So  they  passed 
out  together  by  the  fatal  conservatory,  under 
the  broken  apple-tree,  along  the  border  where 
the  prints  of  a  man's  feet  gomg  from  the  house 
were  still  visible,  through  the  doorway  of  evil 
omen,  along  the  private  path,  to  the  ruins. 

Mary  had  taken  her  work  with  her.  It  was  a 
little  frill  for  Tony.  It  has  never  been  finished. 
It  was  never  worn,  and  never  will  be.  She 
made  a  relic  of  it  afterwards,  and  from  year  to 
year  it  lay  in  a  little  box  of  cedar  among  conse- 
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crated  things.  She  sat  down  on  a  piece  of  broken 
masonry  in  front  of  the  ruins  where  she  could 
watch  Tony  at  his  play.  He  was  making  a 
collection  of  small  bits  of  moss  and  fragments 
of  mortar,  which  he  gathered  from  the  old 
Borough  Wall  and  deposited  in  a  little  basket, 
decked  out  with  cherry-colored  ribbons,  which  his 
mamma  had  sent  for  from  a  booth  in  the  fair. 
When  the  moss  looked  greener  than  usual,  or 
when  he  found  a  pebble  in  the  weather-beaten 
cement,  he  ran  to  Mary's  side  to  display  his 
treasure  and  get  a  kiss  for  doing  so,  and  was 
on  the  whole  so  mightily  pleased  with  these  first 
fruits  of  archaeological  inquiry  that  for  the  time 
his  passion  for  climbing  was  clean  forgotten,  and 
Mary's  eyes,  as  they  glanced  continually  from 
her  work,  found  no  reason  for  anxiety  in  his 
proceedings. 

It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  her  to  bring  him 
there  herself  on  Tuesdays.  Betsy's  cousin,  when 
he  jumped  over  the  fence  that  day,  thought  it 
not  only  unusual  but  disgusting.  He  jumped 
back   again   as   soon   as    he  became   aware   that 
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Mrs.  Forrest  herself  was  in  the  meadow,  and 
took  his  revenge  by  going  in  search  of  Hannah 
with  a  packet  of  cakes,  called  sweethearts,  from 
the  fair.  The  meadow  was  very  green  and  quiet. 
The  tall  elms  were  still  leafless,  but  touched 
already  with  the  yellow  tinge  of  Spring.  The 
gray  branches  of  the  three  ash-trees,  more  cauti- 
ous in  their  budding,  had  given  no  correspond- 
ing sign,  but  there  were  leaves  on  the  lilacs 
growing  on  the  top  of  the  ruins,  and  a  golden 
wallflower  leaned  over  from  between  them  to- 
wards a  golden  hawkweed  in  a  crevice. 

Mary  sat  working  at  her  little  frill  (it  looked 
like  a  snow-flake  on  her  black  dress),  and  thought 
of  her  great  sorrow  and  of  the  days  gone  by. 
It  was  in  that  meadow  that  she  had  first  seen 
Anthony  after  her  year  at  school  and  vdth  a 
lady's  dress  upon  her.  It  was  there  she  had 
sat  beside  him,  almost  the  crowned  queen  of 
Porchester,  receiving  with  him  the  smiles  and 
homage  of  the  multitude.  It  was  under  one 
of  those  ash-trees  that  Owen  Williams  had  re- 
appeared after  years  had  passed  without  a  thought 
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of  him ;  Owen  Williams,  who,  in  the  old  time 
had  treated  her  so  ill,  yet  but  for  whose  pre- 
sence and  promptitude  her  husband's  life  might 
have  been  sacrificed  in  the  November  riots.  It 
was  there,  on  the  same  day,  that  Lucy  Hathorne 
received  the  hurt  which  averted  for  the  time 
the  threatened  quarrel  with  Anthony.  That 
silent  and  mysterious  ruin  was  itself  the  cause 
of  those  political  disputes  to  which  she  and  An- 
thony might  trace  both  their  triumphs  and  their 
troubles.  It  stood  from  year  to  year  un- 
changed except  by  the  slow  crumbling  of  time ; 
and  Mary  looked  and  recollected  till  something 
awful  seemed  to  creep  roimd  the  old  Borough 
Wall,  and  she  thought,  as  fear  and  grief  will 
often  think,  that  ruined  things  last  longest ;  that 
decay  is  stronger  than  all  beauty;  that  happi- 
ness has  the  hope  of  dying,  while  life  clings 
always  to  what  is  wretched  and  where  to  live 
is  only  to  despair.  Mary's  eyes  began  to  fail 
her.  She  covered  her  face  with  her  handker- 
chief and  bent  it  over  her  knees.  They  might 
be  minutes,  they  might  be  only  seconds  during 
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which  she  thus  lost  sight  of  the  things  about 
her.  She  started  at  what  seemed  to  be  a 
short  cry  behind  the  ruins.  She  sat  alone. 
Her  boy  had  disappeared.  She  ran  terrified 
round  the  end  of  the  massive  wall.  He  was 
not  to  be  seen.  She  crossed  the  narrow  strip 
of  grass  and  looked  in  a  kind  of  frenzy  over 
the  palings.  Half  way  down  the  precipitous 
bank,  caught  by  a  tuft  of  gorse,  the  child's  straw 
hat  w^as  hanging,  its  black  ribbon  flapping  in 
the  wind.  There  was  nothing  else,  except  the 
smooth  river,  sixty  feet  below. 

In  the  moment's  agony,  Mary  laid  her  hands 
upon  the  palings,  seized  with  a  wild  desire  to 
leap  over  them  and  fall  headlong  into  the  river. 
But  in  another  instant  she  was  running  with 
desperate  speed  back  through  the  private  walk, 
the  doorway,  the  garden,  to  find  help  that  even 
yet  might  save  her  child.  A  few  breathless 
words,  a  moment's  hurry  and  confusion,  and  all 
the  servants  in  the  house  rushed  out  of  it;  one 
to  get  the  aid  of  the  constabulary,  another  to  run 
down  to  the  bridge,  if  haply  the  boy  had  not 
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yet  been  carried  beyond  it  by  the  current,  others 
to  the  original  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  one  on 
horseback  to  gallop  after  Anthony,  who  had  already 
left  town. 

"  Master  Tony  in  the  river !  "  *'  Master  Tony 
drowned  I "  were  the  words  on  everybody's  lips, 
and  the  news  soon  spread  far  beyond  those  imme- 
diately concerned.  Mary  had  run  first  into  the 
Bank,  expecting  to  find  her  husband  there,  but 
she  heard  almost  with  thankfulness  that  he  had 
gone.  In  the  first  moment,  he  might  have  said 
what  would  have  killed  her.  She  felt  as  if  he 
would  accuse  her  of  the  murder  of  his  child. 
There  was  still  a  little  hope ;  he  might  be  saved 
before  Anthony  returned.  She  followed  the 
gardener,  who  had  gone  down  to  the  bridge. 
A  few  boats  were  always  lying  there.  Two  of 
them  were  manned  immediately ;  one,  with  Maiy 
in  it,  rowed  up  the  stream  towards  the  Borough 
Wall.  The  gardener,  in  the  other,  followed 
the  current  in  the  opposite  direction.  Very 
soon  every  available  boat  was  in  motion  one 
way    or    other.      Nets   were    drawn    across   the 
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river,  and  the  banks  began  to  be  lined  by  eager 
spectators.  Mary's  eyes,  straining  from  their 
sockets,  looked  through  the  clear  water  and 
fancied  every  wet  weed  to  be  her  Tony's  hair. 
They  came  where  the  little  hat  was  still  hanging 
overhead,  and  had  found  nothing.  "  Row  back," 
Mary  said,  and  the  vain  search  was  repeated. 
At  the  bridge  tliey  met  the  gardener  returning 
with  no  better  news. 

^^  I  shall  search  till  I  find  him,  or  go  to  him," 
Mary  said,  with  terrible  cahnness.  She  would 
not  leave  the  boat,  and  the  fruitless  work  was 
carried  on.  About  sunset,  she  saw  her  husband 
gallop  over  the  bridge,  stop  his  horse,  dismomit, 
and  come  down  to  the  river  side.  There  he 
.eamt  rapidly  whatever  was  to  be  told;  ascer- 
tained what  had  been  done;  gave  orders  with 
his  U5ual  judgment  and  decision;  remoimted,  and 
galloped  up  the  Bridge  Hill.  Mary  was  in  the 
boat,  at  some  distance  from  the  bridge.  She  soon 
saw  him .  appear  behind  the  ruins  at  the  top  of 
the  high  bank.  She  saw  liim  look  over,  then 
hide  his  face,  then  look  again,  then  speak  rapidly 
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to  those  about  liim,  pointing  in  various  directions. 
She  ventured  to  stand  up  in  her  boat  and  wave 
her  handkerchief.  Some  one  saw  it  and  pointed 
it  out  to  him.  He  turned  quickly  and  looked 
at  the  boat  below ;  then  he  put  his  hands  to  his 
mouth  and  shouted  in  a  hollow  voice,  ^^Is  any- 
tliing  found?"  She  shook  her  head  and  spread 
her  arms  out  towards  him.  He  turned  again, 
making  no  other  sign.  It  was  too  far  off  to  see 
the  expression  of  his  face. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


devil's  hollow. 


While  the  sun  was  setting,  while  the  shadow 
of  the  Borough  Wall  fell  far  down  the  river,  and 
the  red  rays  shot  unnoticed  up  Prisoner's  Hole, 
Owen  Williams,  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket, 
his  hat  pulled  forward,  and  a  look  of  sullen 
and  resolute  thought  ahout  his  face,  was  striding 
slowly  along  the  path  leading  from  the  high  road 
to  the  stone  quarry.  The  workmen  had  already 
gone.  The  west  wind  was  blowing.  The  gorse 
bushes  bent  over  their  own  shadows,  and  drew 
back,  and  bent  again.  Dry  leaves  came  rustling 
by  them,  and  through  them,  dropping  into  little 
hollows,  clinging  to  blades  of  grass,  chased  from 
place  to  place  to  the  brink  of  the  quarry,  and 
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over  it  on  to  the  stones  below.  The  quarry  had 
grown  wider  and  deeper  in  Owen's  hands.  He 
walked  through  it  to  the  part  called  Devil's 
Hollow,  where  the  best  stone  was  found.  The 
excavation  here  was  nearly  circular ;  a  hole  about 
twenty  yards  in  diameter  and  four  or  five  in 
depth.  It  was  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  quarry  by 
only  a  narrow  cutting,  a  few  feet  long,  and  wide 
enough  for  a  barrow  to  pass.  The  opening  was 
towards  the  west ;  the  light  was  shining  through 
it;  a  bright  band,  crossing  the  stony  floor  and 
illuminating  the  opposite  wall  of  the  hollow. 
Owen's  shadow,  as  he  entered,  cut  the  streak  of 
lio'ht  in  two  and  fell  back  across  the  rocks.  He 
noticed  it  and  smiled  grimly,  thinking  of  other 
men's  superstitions. 

He  was  fond  of  this  place.  When  the  men 
were  gone  the  solitude  was  perfect.  Many  and 
many  a  time  he  had  walked  round  and  roimd 
this  portion  of  the  quarry  in  the  starlight,  or 
leaned  against  its  roughly  hewn  wall,  where  the 
fossils  lay  so  quietly  and  had  lain  so  long,  or  stood 
in  the  midst,  looking  in  dogged  silence  at  the  cold. 
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moon  overhead  or  at  the  black  spot  on  the  ground 
beneath  him.  He  came  there,  generally,  a  night 
or  two  before  the  transaction  of  any  important 
business.  Often  he  brought  papers  there.  There 
was  a  hole  m  the  rock,  in  a  sheltered  corner, 
where  he  kept  a  private  candle  and  a  tinder- 
box,  that  if  necessary  he  might  refer  to  them  in 
the  darkness.  Resolution,  silence,  and  prevision 
were  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  His  obsti- 
nate and  energetic  will  never  left  its  fortunes  to 
the  risk  of  avoidable  accident.  His  plans  were 
almost  always  perfect  if  he  had  time  to  form 
them,  and  he  invariably  gave  himself  time, 
if  it  was  possible.  When  a  new  scheme  had 
to  be  elaborated  or  an  old  one  reconsidered  be- 
fore the  moment  of  execution,  what  he  chiefly 
cared  for  was  entire  loneliness,  where  inter- 
ruption was  impossible.  Then  his  thoughts 
could  work  in  their  own  way  and  would  go 
on  working  till  they  had  done  their  business. 
He  found  this  solitude  in  Devil's  Hollow,  and 
most  of  his  designs  since  he  came  to  Porches- 
ter  had  been  arranged  there.     This  evening,  he 
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walked  round  the  quarried  space  more  deliber- 
ately, stopped  more  frequently,  and  kept  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground  more  persistently  than 
usual.  The  line  of  light  from  the  setting  sun  had 
been  divided  many  times  as  he  passed  across  it, 
but  he  did  not  notice  it  again.  The  evening 
clouds  changed  from  gold  to  crimson,  from 
crimson  to  purple,  from  purple  to  dappled  gray, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  light  had  so  far  faded 
that  at  a  few  yards'  distance  you  could  barely 
see  the  stratification  of  the  rocks,  that  Owen, 
stopping  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow,  looked 
about  him  and  perceived  how  the  dusk  was 
coming  on.  Stepping  to  the  narrow  cutting, 
where  there  was  more  light  than  anywhere  else, 
he  took  a  roll  of  bank-notes  out  of  one  of  his 
pockets,  unfolded,  counted,  and  then  replaced 
them.  Afterwards  he  produced  two  or  three 
folded  papers,  a  foreign  passport,  and  one  or 
two  printed  bills.  These  were  closely  examined, 
and  also  replaced  in  his  pocket.  Finally,  he 
took  out  four  letters,  two  of  them  were  notes 
in   a  woman's  hand.     He  opened  the  first,  read 
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it,  tore  it  up  and  tkrew  away  tlie  pieces.  The 
second,  which  was  by  a  different  wi'iter,  he  put 
back  carefully  and  with  a  smile.  He  did  so  also 
with  the  third.  His  hands  were  generally  steady 
enough,  but  to-night  they  shook  a  little.  He  had 
nearly  dropped  one  of  the  bank-notes  w^hile  he  was 
counting  them.  When  he  opened  the  last  letter, 
it  actually  escaped  from  between  his  fingers, 
and  a  gust  of  wind  coming  through  the  cutting 
from  the  larger  quarry,  caught  it  and  carried 
it  away.  Williams  knew  there  was  nothing  of 
importance  in  the  note;  he  was  only  clearing 
his  pockets  of  unnecessary  lumber ;  but  he  meant 
to  tear  it,  and  turned  sharply  after  the  flying 
page.  It  flew  to  the  other  side  of  the  hollow 
and  dropped  there.  He  followed,  and  stooped 
to  pick  it  up,  but  the  wind  caught  it  again,  and 
drove  it  round  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  As  Wil- 
liams again  pursued,  a  stronger  gust  came  through 
the  cutting,  struck  the  circular  sides  obliquely, 
made  an  eddy  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  and 
carried  the  unlucky  paper  half-way  round  the 
circumference  of  the  place,  Owen  continuing  the 
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chase  and  trying  vainly  to  put  liis  foot  upon 
it.  When  it  came  to  the  opening,  where  the 
night  wind  was  rushing  in,  it  was  caught  into 
the  air  again  and  fairly  carried  up  to  the  top 
of  the  quarry.  Owen  could  see  it  dimly  above 
him,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  excavation,  flapping 
impatiently  between  two  sprigs  of  overhanging 
heather.  He  thought  he  could  climb  up  to 
it  and  tried  to  do  so,  but  in  the  faint  light  he 
mistook  a  line  in  the  rock  for  a  projection,  and 
only  came  to  the  ground  again,  spraining  his 
foot  and  blaspheming  angrily.  The  letter  escaped 
from  the  heather  sprigs  and  was  blown  out  of 
sight  at  the  same  moment.  He  shook  his  foot, 
and  cursed  the  paper  and  the  wind.  Not  that 
he  had  lost  anything,  but  because  a  trifle  had 
baffled  him,  and  partly  because  he  was  in  pain. 
"  It's  Devil's  Hollow,  let  it  go  to  the  devil,"  he 
muttered.  The  wind  hissed  like  a  snake,  and 
the  heather  nodded.  He  rubbed  his  ankle  and 
rested  a  little.  He  had  finished  his  thinking 
before  he  took  his  papers  out,  and  finding  that 
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he  could  walk  pretty  well,  tliough  not  without 
limpmg,  he  left  the  place,  crossed  the  larger 
quarry,  took  the  path  to  the  high  road,  and  went 
slowly  home. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LiGHT   ON    THE  WATERS. 

All  night  the  dismal  search  for  the  lost  child 
was  continued  with  unavailing  energy.  The 
river,  illummated  by  torches  in  the  boats  and  bon- 
fires on  the  banks,  was  dragged  again  and  again 
between  the  bridge  and  the  Borough  Wall.  By 
daybreak  it  was  a  settled  point  that  the  body  must 
have  been  carried  lower  down.  Nets  had  already 
been  laid  across,  half  a  mile  below  the  bridge. 
They  were  now  to  be  taken  two  or  three  miles 
further,  and  some  beds  of  reeds  and  osiers  in 
that  direction  were  to  be  searched.  Anthony 
left  the  river-side  and  went  up  to  the  Bank  to 
do  such  business  as  was  indispensable  and  to 
consult  with  the  chief  constable.  While  there, 
Mr.  Fowkes  of  the  Four  All's  requested   a  few 
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words  with  him.  He  had  news,  he  said,  about 
tlie  child.  The  news  was,  that  a  passing  travel- 
ler had  just  stated  that  late  last  night  he  had 
seen  the  body  of  a  little  boy  dressed  in  black 
and  white  taken  out  of  the  river  at  a  place 
twenty  miles  down  the  stream.  The  details 
were  all  confirmatory.  Anthony  finished  his 
business  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  was  in 
his  saddle  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
rode  off  at  once  to  the  place  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Fowkes,  directing,  however,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  efforts  arranged  already,  at  least 
till  after  his  return. 

Mary,  who  had  been  on  the  water  all  night 
long,  and  had  never  been  able  to  speak  to  her 
husband — he  seemed  by  his  movements  to  avoid 
her — learning  that  he  had  gone  up  to  the  Bank, 
made  the  boatman  put  her  on  land  again  and 
followed  him  there,  resolved  at  all  risks  to 
see  him.  She,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  Owen 
Williams,  who  had  been  watchmg  her  boat  ever 
since  sunrise  from  behind  a  hawthorn  hedge 
near  the  river.     He  took  the  trouble,  as  he  went 
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along,  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Fowkes,  who  met 
him,  that  Anthony  had  already  started.  Mary, 
finding  on  her  arrival  at  the  Bank,  that  her 
husband  had  gone,  and  hearing  the  report  about 
the  discovery  of  the  body,  went  up-stairs  to 
give  way  to  a  mother's  anguish.  It  was  all 
over,  then.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
but  to  lay  her  darling  in  his  grave  and  pray  to 
follow  him.  The  servants,  frightened  by  her 
appearance,  entreated  her  to  eat  some  breakfast, 
which  they  assured  her  Mr.  Forrest  had  been 
persuaded  to  do,  and  she  swallowed  what  was 
offered  to  her.  The  strong  coffee  after  her 
fasting  and  exposure  gave  her  a  new  strength 
and  an  excited  energy.  She  sprang  up.  She 
must  do  something.  She  would  follow  Anthony  ; 
perhaps  she  might  meet  him  as  he  returned. 

As  she  formed  her  resolution  Owen  Williams 
came  into  the  room.  He  found  her  lookino- 
flushed,  daring,  and  desperate.  His  own  face 
was  something  darker  than  usual,  and  when  he 
fipoke  he  stopped  once  or  twice  as  if  there  were 
an  impediment  in  his  throat. 
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^^I  have  better  news,  Mrs.  Forrest." 

"  Better  !     My  boy  is  drowned ! " 

^'  I  hope  not,  madam  :  "  but  Mary  only  laughed 
and  shivered. 

"  I  have  made  a  strange  discovery,  Mrs.  Forrest. 
The  boy  has  not  been  drowned ;  he  has  been 
stolen." 

"  Stolen  !  my  boy  stolen !  my  child  alive  !  " 

^^  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  both  alive  and  well, 
and  is  at  tliis  moment  in  the  to\^^l  of  Hull,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber." 

Mary  caught  liis  hand. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Tell  me 
how  you  know  it,  Owen  Williams.  Stolen !  not 
dead  !  not  drowned  ! " 

^^  I  know  it  on  the  evidence  of  one  of  the 
thieves  who  fell  into  my  quarry  last  night  and 
broke  his  leg.  Being  abandoned  by  his  fellows 
he  has  confessed  to  me.  A  gang  of  foreign 
gipsies,  brought  here  by  the  fair,  found  you 
alone  with  the  child  by  the  Borough  Wall. 
When  you  seemed  to  sleep  they  took  their 
opportunity.     The  hat  was  thrown  over  the  bank 
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to  mislead  suspicion,  and  while  you  were  seek- 
ing the  boy  on  one  side  of  the  ruins,  he  was 
carried  off  on  the  other.  They  have  taken  him 
post-haste  to  Hull;  their  purpose  is  to  cross 
the  sea  with  him ;  they  know  his  father  is  a 
banker  and  think  he  will  pay  high  for  his 
child." 

Mary  had  seen  Betsy's  cousin  jump  over  the 
fence,  and  had  wondered  at  the  time  who  he 
was  and  why  he  had  gone  back  so  hastily. 
Doubtless  he  was  one  of  the  thieves. 

"  Pay  high ! "  she  said,  '^  we  will  pay  every- 
thing. What  do  they  ask  ?  Who  is  to  be  dealt 
with  ?  Mr.  Williams,  I  know  how  to  work, 
if  they  ask  all  our  fortune.  Only  let  them  give 
me  my  boy." 

Owen  smiled  slightly. 

*^  There  is  no  one  here,  madam,  who  can  be 
dealt  with,  and  nothing  but  instant  decision  and 
the  utmost  speed  are  likely  to  prevent  the  child's 
embarkation  for  the  Continent.  I  have  a  clue  to 
the  haunts  of  the  thieves,  and  should  have  been 
already  on  my  way  to  Hull,  but  that  the  boy  will 
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probably  be  disguised  and  I  cannot  trust  myself 
to  know  him.  Mr.  Forrest  has  left  the  town; 
it  will  be  too  late  when  he  returns.  I  don't  see 
any  chance  of  succeeding  unless  you  go  your- 
self,  Mrs.  Forrest,  and  immediately.  My  carriage 
is  at  the  door  with  post-horses ;  the  inside  is 
at  your  service;  I  will  get  on  the  box,  and  we 
may  be  in  Hull  this  afternoon — that  is,  if  you 
can  make  such  an  effort." 

Mary  listened,  breathless  with  excitement.  For 
a  moment  she  hesitated. 

"  My  husband !  Oh,  if  I  could  see  my 
husband ! " 

"  I  '11  write  a  note  of  explanation  while  you 
get  ready,"  Owen  said. 

Mary  seized  a  pen  with  her  own  hand,  but  it 
sliook  so  much  she  could  not  form  a  letter. 

"  Write  ;  pray  Avrite ! "  she  cried.  "  Tell  him 
I  go  to  bring  back  our  child  alive." 

She  was  dressed  already.  She  ran  only  to 
tell  the  servants  what  she  was  going  to  do,  and 
to  tie  some  of  her  boy's  warmest  clothes  in  a 
little  bundle. 
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"  Betsy  shall  go  with  me,"  she  thought,  but 
Betsy  had  gone  again  to  the  Borough  Wall 
meadow.  "  What  matter — what  matter !  "  Mary 
said  inwardly.     "  Let  us  save  the  child." 

Owen  Williams  was  sealing  his  note  when 
she  came  back  to  him.  He  threw  it  on  the 
table. 

"  There 's  no  time  to  lose,"  he  said. 

They  hurried  down-stairs.  Mary  sprang  into 
the  carriage;  Williams  mounted  the  box;  the 
postilion  bent  forward,  with  a  sharp  stroke  of 
his  whip  on  the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  they 
galloped  away. 


YOL.  ni. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  BEND  IN  THE  STREAM. 

Anthony,  meanwhile,  was  riding  liard  and  think- 
ing bitterly.     Driven  almost  mad  by  his  belief  in 
Mary's  infidelity  and  the  necessity  he  had  laid 
upon  himself  of  waitmg  with  a  show  of  patience 
till  Hathorne's  return,  the  sudden  loss  of  his  boy 
had  turned  into  a  species  of  fury  all  the  remaining 
tenderness   of  his   grief,    and   he   had   purposely 
prevented  himself  from  meeting  Mary  because  he 
felt  his  passion  to  be  so  fierce  and  uncontrollable 
that  his  fancy  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  what  he 
might  say  or  do.     He  had  left  the  child  in  her 
keeping.      She  had  robbed  him  of  all  else,  but  he 
still  trusted  her  with  that  sole  remaining  treasure. 
Her  own  hand  had  led  him  to  the  brink  of  danger 
and  death ;  her  own  eyes  were  the  false  hireling 
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shepherd's,  who  left  his  lamb  to  the  wolves.  Ser- 
vants, to  whom  the  boy  was  nothmg,  had  cared 
for  him,  had  watched  him,  had  kept  him  safe 
from  harm.  She,  who  should  have  given  her 
life  for  him  at  any  time,  who  should  have  lost  her 
soul  rather  than  one  hair  of  his  head  at  such  a 
time  as  this;  she,  his  father's  wife,  his  own 
mother,  she  had  taken  him  from  his  warm  and 
guarded  home  to  have  him  drowned  under  the 
cold,  pitiless  river.  Was  that  all?  Was  that  the 
•worst?  Was  Mary  anything  she  seemed?  Had 
he  married  the  very  serpent  of  deception,  the 
green  and  gilded  horror,  the  witch  of  murder? 
Had  she  drowned  him  herself? 

He  galloped  furiously.  The  pace  was  as  de- 
sperate as  his  thoughts.  The  ride  of  twenty  miles 
was  over  in  little  more  than  an  hour.  His  horse 
stopped,  trembling  and  covered  with  foam,  at  the 
door  of  the  little  village  inn  to  which  Mr.  Fowkes 
had  directed  him.  The  hostler  came  from  the 
yard,  looking  at  the  poor  brute  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  Anthony  sprang  to  the  ground  and 
threw  the  reins  into  his  hands.  * 
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"  Where's  the  child  ?  "  he  said.  The  man  stared 
at  him. 

"  Please  your  honor — " 

"  Where's  the  dead  body  ?  "  Anthony  demanded 
in  an  excited  tone. 

"There  ain't  no  dead  body  as  I  know  on," 
replied  the  groom,  staring  wider.  Anthony  lifted 
up  his  whip.  He  felt  ready  to  strike  him.  The 
landlord  came  to  the  door. 

"What's  up,  John?" 

"  Blest  if  I  know.  Gen'leman  wants  a  dead 
body." 

"  There's  nothing  of  the  kind  here,  sir.  Will 
you  please  to  walk  in,  sir  ?  Take  the  horse  round, 
John  ;  he's  a-going  to  drop." 

"  My  child  has  been  drowned  in  the  river.  I 
am  told  his  body  has  been  found  here  and  seen  at 
your  house." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir ;  never  heard  of  it  before. 
We've  picked  up  corpses  here  at  the  bend,  sir, 
but  it's  six  months  sin'  the  last  were  got  out." 

"Do  you  know  I  am  a  magistrate?  Are  you 
trifling  with  me  ?  " 
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"  Wouldn't  do  it  on  no  account,  sir.  If  your 
cliild's  got  drowned  it's  bad  enough  without,  I 
reckon." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  heard  nothing 
about  the  finding  of  his  body  ?  " 

**Not  a  word,  sir,  on  my  solemn  oath;  nor 
any  soul  in  the  village,  I  dare  be  sworn." 

"  Oh,  my  boy !  "  Anthony  dropped  his  whip 
and  staggered.  The  landlord  compassionately 
held  out  his  arm. 

"  Better  walk  in,  sir,  and  sit  you  down.  You've 
been  deceived,  sir." 

*^  Ay !  I  have  been  deceived  !  " 

*'  Give  the  gentleman's  horse  some  gruel,  Jolm. 
He  looks  uncommon  bad.  Walk  tliis  way, 
sir." 

"  No.  Show  me  the  bend  in  the  river.  Take 
care  of  the  horse.  I  have  twenty  miles  to 
ride." 

He  felt  persuaded  now  that  Fowkes  had 
deceived  him  purposely;  perhaps  out  of  mere 
spite  and  malice.  But  physical  exhaustion,  the 
shock    of    disappointment    and    the   renewal    of 
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all  bis  gi'ief,  wMcli  it  occasioned,  subdued  the 
anger  of  bis  mind,  and  be  went  like  a  man  s^tricken 
and  broken-bearted  to  gaze  down  into  the  quiet 
water,  where  lifeless  limbs  and  long  matted  hair 
had  more  than  once  been  found  by  the  villagers, 
but  where  he  looked  vainly  for  any,  the  smallest 
trace  of  his  lost  child.  A  lingering  hope  kept 
clinging  to  him  nevertheless.  He  could  not 
leave  the  place  till  he  had  personally  examined 
the  river  banks  for  a  considerable  distance  and 
made  inquiry  at  almost  every  cottage.  He  had 
no  lack  of  sympathy.  The  inhabitants  all  turned 
out  to  aid  him  m  the  search  and  ask  about  the 
accident.  In  two  or  three  hom's  he  knew  that 
it  was  all  in  vain.  His  horse  was  jaded.  The 
landlord  shook  his  head,  and  predicted  that  he 
would  fall  with  his  rider  before  they  had  gone 
a  couple  of  miles,  but  Anthony  remounted  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  home.  It  was  a  long 
and  weary  ride.  He  drew  the  rein  at  the  Bank 
door  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  horse 
died  that  night.  Perhaps  his  master  envied  him. 
But   the   news   that  met   him   at  his   door  was 
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startling.  The  child  was  not  dead,  but  stolen, 
and  Mrs.  Forrest  had  gone  to  fetch  him  home. 
There  was  a  letter  up-stairs  for  Mr.  Forrest. 
He  went  up,  as  in  a  dream,  and  saw  it  on  the 
table.  The  writing  was  Owen's.  He  knew  it, 
and  broke  the  seal. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


THE    WHITE    ROAD. 


It  was  about  nine  in  the  morning  when  Mary 
and  Owen  Williams  started  on  their  journey, 
and  they  had  a  hmidred  miles  to  gO;  To  those 
who  lived  in  Porchester,  Chosen  Forest  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  setting  sun,  and  travellers  to 
the  east  coast,  therefore,  did  not  cross  the  hills. 
Instead  of  that,  the  first  stage  lay  through 
meadows,  low  and  fertile,  divided  by  hawthorn 
hedges  and  watered  by  the  river;  among  small 
manufacturing  villages,  full  of  hand-looms  and 
little  children;  by  water-mills  and  ^vind-mills, 
farmers'  homesteads,  and  the  seats  of  countr}^ 
squires.  They  had  been  dear  and  familiar  scenes 
to  Mary.      The  great  meadow  where  she  had 
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taken  her  boy  to  see  the  flood  ;  the  bank  where 
he  gathered  his  first  violet  and  picked  up  his  first 
snail-shell ;  the  little  hollow  where  he  had  fallen 
in  the  snow;  the  knoll  from  which  she  and 
Anthony  had  watched  a  merrymaking  among 
the  village  children,  when  there  was  yet  no  child 
at  home ;  the  mansion  where  she  had  paid  her 
first  awfiil  visit  as  the  banker's  wife ;  the  farm- 
house, only  a  few  miles  from  home,  where,  re- 
turning from  their  wedding  journey,  her  husband 
liad  stopped  the  carriage  suddenly  and  begged 
some  hot  milk  for  her  from  the  dairymaid,  because 
she  shivered  and  was  cold. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  while  the  horses 
were  being  changed,  Owen  Williams  got  down 
from  the  box  and  opened  the  carriage  door. 
His  manner  was  respectful  and  almost  formal. 
Mary's  eyes  were  red.  The  wild  excitement 
had  gone  out  of  them.  She  leaned  back  against 
the  cushions  and  had  her  handkerchief  on  her 
lap. 

"  I  hope,  madam,  you  are  comfortable  ?  "  said 
he. 
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"  Quite,  thank  you." 

"  Did  you  breakfast  before  leaving  home, 
madam  ?  " 

"  Breakfast !  I  think  I  did.  I  forget.  Indeed, 
I  believe  I  am  rather  hmigry.  Could  you  bring 
me  something  ?  " 

He  bowed,  and  in  a  few  seconds  brought  her 
wine  and  biscuits  with  his  own  hands.  She  took 
them  from  him,  but  she  thought  again  of  the  hot 
milk  and  the  journey  home,  and  could  not  thank 
liim.     She  could  hardly  swallow. 

"  Are  you  warm  enough,  madam  ?  " 

She  bent  her  head  a  little  without  speaking. 
He  closed  the  door,  got  on  the  box  again,  having 
already  paid  the  last  postilion,  and  told  the  new 
one  to  go  on. 

A  country  of  hill  and  dale ;  the  sunshine  very 
bright,  the  leaves  opening  everywhere ;  the  car- 
riage rollmg  rapidly  with  a  lullaby  motion  down 
long  descents,  upon  a  well-kept  road.  No  more 
sounds  of  looms  in  the  villages.  No  more  familiar 
scenes.  The  children  playing  quiet  games,  the 
dogs  lying  lazily  under  sunny  walls,  the  laborers 
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in  the  fields  wiping  their  foreheads,  though  it 
was  not  summer.  The  road  passed  through  a 
country  town  where  there  were  no  paving-stones  ; 
by  quaint  suburban  houses  with  flowering  Hlacs 
and  laburnum  bowers;  by  a  ruined  and  mossy 
archway  of  the  Norman  age ;  by  an  old  abbey 
church  with  zigzag  tracery  and  a  great  central 
tower,  with  other  ruins  near  it,  and  tombstones 
round  about,  and  a  bell  tolling.  The  postboy 
slackened  liis  pace  cleverly.  The  carriage 
stopped  without  a  jolt  before  a  white  hotel. 

"  Look  sharp  !  fresh  horses ! "  said  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, getting  down  again.  He  went  to  the 
door  of  the  carriage,  but  stopped,  and  did  not 
open  it.  He  saw  that  Mary  was  asleep.  She 
had  gathered  herself  up  upon  the  seat;  her  head 
was  resting  in  the  corner ;  she  looked  completely 
exhausted  and  did  not  stir. 

He  drew  back  a  little,  stood  on  the  pavement, 
where  he  could  see  her  through  the  glass,  and 
kept  his  eyes  upon  her  till  the  horses  were 
changed.  The  dismounted  postboy  had  touched 
his  hat  twice   and   mentioned    his  own  calling. 
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and  the   groom  had  said,  "  Ready,  sir,"  before 
Mr.  Williams  moved. 

"  Drive  on ! "  he  said,  jumping  on  the  box. 
"  No  trotting ;  gallop,  my  lad.  Never  mind  your 
neck ;  I'll  pay  for  it.  That's  it ;  that's  it.  Keep 
'em  at  it!" 

The  same  kmd  of  country,  up  and  down, 
for  another  stage.  The  same  good  road  and 
lullaby  motion.  The  sunsliine  always  warmer. 
The  sky  as  blue  and  calm  as  in  a  dream  of 
peace.  The  fields  becoming  larger  and  the 
hedges  lower;  sheep,  of  greater  size,  scattered 
in  wider  flocks  over  the  pastures,  and  cattle  in 
vast  herds  lying  on  the  slopes  or  lowing  on  the 
ridges.  The  villages  few  and  small,  and  the 
traffic  scanty.  At  length  another  town,  on  a 
height,  with  battlements  in  front,  and  a  steep 
stone  bridge  under  the  castle  wall.  There  was 
a  jolt  on  the  bridge  and  a  rattle  up  the  paved 
street,  and  when  the  carriage  drew  up  Mary 
woke  with  a  start  and  pulled  down  the  glass 
hastily. 

"Where  are  we?     I  have  been  asleep.     Are 
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we  nearly  there?"  she  asked,  as  Williams  ap- 
proached. She  was  flushed  with  her  sudden 
waking  and  the  excitement  of  the  question. 
He  told  her  the  name  of  the  town.  They  had 
made  good  use  of  their  time.  They  had  travelled 
forty  miles  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  but  it 
was  scarcely  half  way.  Mary  heard,  and  fell 
back  wearily.  He  brought  food  again.  She 
thanked  him  without  smiling,  and  took  what  he 
gave  her  without  looking  at  him.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  a  doorstep  a  little  way  up  the 
street,  where  a  well-dressed  child  about  three 
years  old  stood  prattling  to  his  lady  mother. 

"  The  sun's  hot,"  said  Williams. 

"Yes." 

"  We're  turning  north  here.  We  shall  have 
it  behind  us."  Mary  neither  answered  nor 
moved  her  eyes. 

"  You've  had  a  good  sleep,"  he  said.  Mary 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  face.  The  door 
had  just  opened  and  the  little  boy  had  dis- 
appeared. 

'•You'll  be  all  the  better  for  it.     It's  refresh- 
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ing,"  said  Williams.  Still  neither  look  nor 
answer.  She  did  not  even  notice  the  familiar 
tone  in  which  he  was  speaking. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  else  for  yon,  madam  ?  "  he 
asked,  impatiently. 

"  No,  thank  you." 

He  could  not  catch  her  eye.  He  stood  a 
moment  looking  fierce  and  frowning,  then  turned 
abruptly,  took  his  seat,  and  gave  the  usual  order 
to  drive  on  at  full  speed.  Mary  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  sleep  again  through  another 
stage,  but  her  eyes  would  not  close  immediately. 
They  were  looking  in  all  directions  for  the  little 
children.  By  degrees,  however,  the  motion 
began  to  soothe  her,  but  as  she  settled  herself 
languidly  and  was  drawing  down  the  blind,  a 
new  excitement  seized  upon  her.  She  saw  two 
gipsies  sitting  imder  the  hedge  as  the  carriage 
flew  by.  In  a  moment  her  head  was  out  at  the 
window. 

"  Mr.  Williams  ! " 

He  turned  quickly,  leaning  towards  her  over 
the  rail  of  his  seat. 
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"  Did  you  see  those  gipsies  ?  " 

"  Under  the  hedge,  madam  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  they  might  be  the  thieves  !  " 

''  Not  very  Hkely." 

"  But  if  we  should  pass  them  on  the  road  ?  " 

"  No  fear  of  that,  madam." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  They  have  not  had 
much  time." 

"  Quite  time  enougli,  you  may  depend  on  it." 

"  Not  if  they  had  to  walk.  How  would  they 
get  to  Hull?" 

"  Plenty  of  coaches.  Easily  done  when  time's 
an  object." 

"  But  pray  look  out  as  we  drive  along.  I  feel 
so  wretched.  Couldn't  we  drive  back  and  question 
those  gipsies  ?  " 

"  Losmg  time,  madam,  and  nothing  to  be  got 
out  of  them." 

^'  You  are  quite  sure  ?  Well,  pray  stop,  if 
we  come  to  any  more  of  them.  I  keep  fancying 
we  may  have  passed  my  boy." 

"  Better  be  a  day  too  soon  than  an  hour  too 
late,    mada-m.       We've    been    lucky!      We've 
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lost  no  time.      Push,  on!"   he  said  to  the  post- 
boy. 

Mary  drew  back  her  head,  but  for  the  rest 
of  that  stage  she  was  looking  out  for  gipsies  at 
every  turn  in  the  road,  the  smoke  of  every 
distant  cottage  made  her  think  of  their  wild  en- 
campments and  feel  as  if  instead  of  hastening 
to  him  she  was  flying  farther  and  farther  from 
her  child.  They  rolled  thus  into  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  dashed  up  the  hill  and  stopped  almost 
under  the  cathedral  tower.  The  great  bell  was 
sounding  heavily  and  a  pompous  funeral  was 
passing  by.  The  plumes  shook  and  nodded  in 
the  sunshine;  the  black  horses  moved  sleek  and 
slowly  by  Mary's  foaming  ones.  Owen  Williams 
turned  his  back  upon  the  funeral.  He  did  not 
20  to  the  window  as  before.  He  went  into  the 
liotel  and  called  for  brandy,  looked  at  the  cathe- 
dral clock,  felt  in  his  pocket  for  some  papers,  as 
if  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  were  there,  stood 
for  the  next  minute  a  little  within  the  doorway, 
where  he  could  look  at  Mary  without  being  seen 
by  her,  and  then  went  to  speak  to  the  postboy. 
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She  saw  liim  come  out  of  the  hotel  when  they 
w^ere  ready  to  start,  and  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  he  limped  a  little. 

'^  Is  this  Lincoln  ? "  she  said,  looking  out. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  we  are  more  than  half  w  ay.'' 

"A  great  deal  more." 

'•'  You  have  not  seen  any  more  gipsies  on  the 
road?" 

"  Not  a  rag  of  them." 

They  drove  on.  The  fmieral  w^as  out  of  sight; 
the  tolling  bell  could  be  heard  no  longer.  The 
road,  ascending  and  descending  again  and  again 
and  straight  as  an  arrow  in  its  direction,  lay  for 
many  miles  through  high,  open  country,  and 
became  excessively  lonely.  It  was  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  the  market-days  of  the  larger 
towns  in  the  district  were  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
Scarcely  a  house  could  be  seen  for  miles.  They 
met  the  Hull  coach  going  southward,  but,  after- 
wards, neither  wheels  nor  passengers.  Mary,  look- 
ing forward  always,  could  see  a  small  plantation  of 
lofty  fir-trees  by  the  road  side.      The  sun  bright- 
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ened  their  red  trunks,  but  their  tops  looked  dark 
and  melancholy.  They  grew  close  to  the  road  and 
were  separated  from  it  only  by  a  low  stone-wall, 
broken  through  in  several  places  and  generally 
ruinous.  The  road  w^as  dry  and  white;  the  wall, 
nearly  the  same  color;  the  gromid  under  the  fir- 
trees,  barren  of  vegetation  and  covered  with  leaf- 
dust  and  cones.  They  were  abreast  of  the  ruined 
wall  when  the  carriage  stopped  suddenly.  Wil- 
liams got  down  and  opened  the  door. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  Mary  asked. 

'^  Unfortunately,  madam,  the  tire  of  the  off 
hind  wheel  has  snapped,  and  the  wheel  is  likely  to 
go  to  pieces." 

"  Whatever  shall  we  do  ?  Are  we  near  a  post- 
ing house  ?  I  can  walk  a  long  way,  I'm  sure." 

"There's  no  place  nearer  than  Lincoln;  the 
carriage  must  go  back.  We  shall  have  to  lose 
an  hour,  but  it  can't  be  helped ;  we've  come  very 
quick." 

"  Lose  an  hour  !  We  may  lose  everything  !  Is 
there  nothing  else  to  be  done  ?  Can't  we  mend 
it  here?" 
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"  Quite  impossible  ;  we  should  lose  more  than 
an  hour  if  we  broke  down  all  together;  might 
break  our  necks  as  well." 

"  Let  us  go  back  at  once  then." 

^'  I'm  afraid;  madam,  jou  [^must  get  out  and 
wait  here." 

'^  Get  out!    Why  should  I?" 

"  Because  it's  just  as  much  as  the  wheel  will 
do  to  take  the  carriage  to  Lincoln,  and  with  you 
in  it  there'd  be  a  smash  in  five  mmutes." 

Mary  looked  round  alarmed.  "  Is  it  so  bad  ?  " 
she  said.     "  This  place  is  so  lonely." 

^^  I  shall  stay  with  you,  madam." 

"  We  might  walk  after  it,"  said  Mary,  getting 
out,  "  and  meet  it  as  it  returns." 

"  We  should  gain  nothing  by  that ;  only  knock 
ourselves  up,  perhaps.  We're  lucky  to  have  the 
shade  'of  the  trees,  and  the  wall  to  sit  on." 

Mary  remembered  how  he  had  limped,  and 
thinking  he  must  have  hurt  himself,  and  that 
it  would  be  unkind  to  ask  him  to  walk,  she 
made  no  further  opposition.  Owen  took  some 
money  from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  the  postboy. 

K2 
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"Look  sharp,"  he  said,  "  but  mind  what 
you're  about ;  you  may  be  back  in  an  hour." 

The  man  nodded,  turned  his  horses'  heads,  and 
drove  back  at  a  moderate  pace. 

"The  wheels  seem  very  steady  at  present," 
Mary  said,  looking  after  the  carriage. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Owen,  "  we  stopped  in  time." 

She  sat  down  on  the  broken  wall,  he  did  the 
same  at  a  little  distance  from  her.  Both  were 
silent;  Mary  soon  turned  her  eyes  northward, 
thinking  how  far  they  had  yet  to  go,  while 
Owen  still  watched  the  receding  carriage.  Mary 
looked  along  the  wall  and  saw  a  squirrel  there. 
He  had  dropped  his  food  and  was  running  up 
and  down  in  search  of  it.  He  was  bold,  in  spite 
of  his  mild  face  and  timid  eyes.  He  ran  within 
a  yard  of  Mary ;  she  remembered  how  her  Tony 
had  prattled  about  the  squirrel  at  Chosen  Forest 
the  week  before,  and  would  have  given  much 
to  fold  the  little  nimble  hairy  creature  to  her 
bosom.  When  she  held  her  hand  out,  however, 
he  took  fright  and  was  soon  in  one  of  the  fir- 
trees.      Mary,    watching    him,   stepped  through 
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one  of  the  openings  in  the  wall,  to  pick  up 
cones  in  the  plantation.  She  thought  they  would 
amuse  her  boy.  Owen  followed  her ;  the  carriage 
had  just  disappeared  down  one  of  the  descents 
in  the  road. 

*'  I  have  a  few  things  to  tell  you,  madam ;  we 
may  as  well  make  use  of  the  time." 

"  Anything  about  the  child  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Partly,  madam." 

She  leaned  against  a  fir-tree,  not  far  from  the 
wall.  He  did  the  same ;  there  might  be  a  couple 
of  yards  between  them. 

"  You  saw  a  lady  at  the  Chancery  House,  last 
week,"  he  began. 

"Yes." 

"  You  had  seen  her  before." 

"  I  told  you  so." 

"  You  know  something  of  her  history." 

"  I  never  said  so." 

"  Decidedly  not ;  you  can  keep  secrets." 

"  You  astonish  me,  Mr.  Williams." 

"I  shall  have  to  do  so.  That  wonian  slept 
with  you  six    years   ago    in    Wales,  the    night 
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after  Mr.  Forrest  had  left ;  the  day  you  promised 
yourself  to  him." 

"I  don't  know  where  you  have  heard  this, 
Mr.  Williams,  or  why  we  should  talk  about 
it." 

"  We  shall  see,  madam.  That  woman,  her 
name  is  Mrs.  Fraser,  had  a  lover,  and  quarrelled 
with  him ;  you  know  that  also." 

"  If  I  do,  it  cannot  concern  us ;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  hoy." 

"Have  patience,  Mrs.  Forrest.  She  went 
nearly  mad  after  that  lover.  After  a  while,  she 
tried  to  get  him  back ;  found  she  was  too  late ;  he 
married  another  woman." 

"  I  didn't  know  he  married.  I  know  she  found 
he  was  engaged." 

"  He  married,  madam.  But  people  don't 
always  change  from  hot  to  cold  at  the  parson's 
bidding.  She  never  gave  him  up.  She's  been 
waiting  for  him  at  the  Chancery  House." 

"  Is  he  a  widower,  then  ?" 

"No." 

"  She  is  much  to  blame." 
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"More  than  you  think,  perhaps.  She  has  not 
waited  for  nothing.     He  visits  her." 

"As  a  friend?" 

"  No.     As  a  lover." 

"  And  his  wife  alive  ?  " 

"  I  can  swear  to  it." 

"  Then  let  us  say  no  more  about  her." 

"A  little  more,  madam.  He  goes  by  the 
private  path  among  the  trees." 

"Probably." 

"  There  were  the  marks  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on 
the  grass  there." 

"  I  remember  there  were." 

"  So  he  keeps  a  horse,  and  rides." 

"  No  doubt  he  does." 

"  And  lives  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Of  course." 

"  And  may  be  seen  sometimes  on  Chosen 
Forest,  near  the  Chancery  House." 

"  I  suppose  so," 

"And  may  have  to  excuse  his  rides  there  on 
pretence  of  business." 

"  Very  likely." 
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**  Especially  to  his  wife." 

"Well,  Mr.  Williams?" 

"  Do  you  know  him,  madam  ?  " 

"  I !     How  can  I  know  him  ?  " 

"  He's  your  husband." 

Mary  started  violently,  with  the  cry  of  one 
stabbed  in  the  dark. 

*'  He  has  deceived  you,  Mrs.  Forrest." 

She  drew  up,  proud,  rigid,  and  disdainful. 

"  You  are  telling  falsehoods,  Owen  Williams." 

*•  I  have  proofs  of  what  I  say." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  them  ?  I  know  enough 
of  proofs,  and  their  cruelty,"  she  answered,  scorn- 
fully and  bitterl}'. 

Williams   took   two   papers  from  his   pocket. 

"You  know  your  husband's  writing.  This  is 
one  of  his  love  letters."  He  opened  and  gave  it 
to  her.  It  was  Anthony's  writing  and  signature. 
It  began, — "  My  dearest  Catherine."  It  was  dated 
years  back;  some  time  before  Mary's  own  engage- 
ment. She  colored  as  she  read  its  passionate 
lines,  but  she  turned  fiercely  on  WilHams : 

"How  dare  you 'show  me  this!     What  are  his 
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secrets  to  you?  When  this  was  written  he  was 
at  liberty  to  love  as  he  pleased  and  write  as 
he  pleased." 

"I  received  that  letter,"  he  said,  "from  Mrs. 
Fraser.  She  was  not  Mrs.  Fraser  when  it  was 
written.  The  address  is  to  her  maiden  name. 
Here  is  one  of  a  later  date."  He  gave  her  a 
second  note.     It  was  as  follows, — 

"  To  my  vexation  I  cannot  come  to-morrow. 
I  will  be  with  you  certainly  on  Friday,  at  four 
o'clock.  Be  careful  that  we  are  private.  Yours, 
Anthony  Forrest."  It  was  dated  only  a  fortnight 
before,  and  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Fraser.  Mary 
remembered  that  her  husband  had  ridden  out 
that  Friday  afternoon. 

"Take  it  back!"  she  said,  passionately.  "It 
proves  nothing." 

"Most  people,"  he  replied,  "would  think  it 
proved  a  great  deal." 

"Then  let  them!  I  know  him;  I  love  him; 
he  is  my  husband.  Do  you  think  I'd  believe  him 
guilty  of  a  shameful  deed?  No;  not  if  I  saw 
him  do  it!" 
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*'  He  repays  your  confidence  with  a  vengeance." 

Mary  blushed  with  sudden  wonder  and  alarm. 
Did  this  man  know  everything  ? 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  asked,  under  her 
breath. 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  Mary.  He  thinks 
you  are  false.  He  is  doing  all  he  can  to  get  rid 
of  you." 

She  could  not  answer.  The  struggle  was  too 
great  between  grief,  astonishment,  and  shame. 
That  he  should  know  this !  that  he  should  even 
call  her  Mary !     Was  she  so  ruined — so  despised  ? 

"I've  seen  what  he's  been  driving  at,"  said 
Williams.  "  He  was  engaged  to  Mrs.  Fraser 
before  ever  he  knew  you.  The  time  you  saw 
her  in  the  village,  she  had  come  there  after  him. 
She  settled  at  the  Chancery  House  since  her 
husband  died,  for  the  sake  of  being  near  him, 
and  there  he  has  visited  her.  His  heart's  set 
on  a  divorce,  and  he  has  caught  at  the  first  story 
against  you.  You  may  shut  your  eyes,  but  you 
can't  get  rid  of  the  facts." 

"  I  scorn  them — laugh  at  them." 
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"  That  doesn't  alter  them." 

"  I  utterly  deny  them  all.  I  refuse  to  hear  one 
word  against  him." 

"  Is  that  how  he  treats  you,  madam  ?  " 

"  Oh,  God ! — oh,  mercy  !  "  She  clung  to  the 
rough  pine-tree.  The  dark  boughs  shook  over 
her  like  the  wings  of  death. 

"  Mrs.  Forrest,  the  chance  of  your  living  peace- 
ably at  home  agam  is  small." 

She  stooped  to  pick  up  Anthony's  letters,  which 
had  dropped  from  her  hands. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  madam,  that  you  are  divorced 
already." 

She  raised  herself  with  a  start. 

"  To  find  yom-  own  door  shut  in  your  face  would 
be  disagreeable,  madam." 

The  letters  fell  again.  She  turned  deadly  pale. 
She  was  looking  fearfully  at  Williams.  He 
seemed  to  speak  with  difficulty.  He  clenched  his 
teeth  for  an  instant,  as  if  holding  himself  under 
violent  control.  He  glanced  along  the  road, 
north  and  south.  There  was  an  uninterrupted 
view  for  more  than  a  mile  in  both  directions. 
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"  Mary !  "  he  came  a  step  nearer  to  her.  '^  I 
loved  you  before  he  did.  I'd  a  better  right  to 
you  than  he  had.  We  were  matched  in  station ; 
we  should  have  risen  together." 

She  said  nothing,  but  she  clung  to  the  tree 
again,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  him. 

"  He  casts  you  off,"  continued  Williams.  "  Let 
him.     Take  another  husband.     Come  with  me." 

He  stretched  his  arm  out,  but  Mary  flung  from 
him  so  violently  that  tliough  he  tore  her  dress  he 
could  not  hold  her. 

**  Coward !  coward  ! "  she  cried,  standing  behind 
the  tree,  gathering  up  the  torn  folds  in  her  hand, 
panting  and  glaring  at  him.  Williams  did  not 
move. 

"  Everything  is  ready,"  said  he.  '^  My  affairs 
are  settled.  My  fortune  is  in  my  pocket.  The 
carriage  is  w^aiting  in  the  next  hollow.  The 
wheels  are  sound  enough.  In  three  hours  we 
are  in  Hull — in  another  hour  we're  sailing  to  the 
Continent.  Mr.  Forrest  won't  follow  us.  He'll  go 
to  Mrs.  Eraser^" 

'^  ViUain  !— devil ! " 
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Williams  frowned  impatiently. 

"  You  are  pretty  mucli  in  my  power,  Marv 
Griffiths.     You  may  as  well  listen  to  reason." 

Mary  laughed  wildly.  She  looked  round  at 
the  lonely  place  and  the  silent  road. 

"  You  think  you  can  frighten  me ! "  she 
said. 

"  No  ;   I  don't.     I  make  you  a  fair  offer." 

"  Oh !  I  know  you  now,  Owen  Williams ;  I 
remember  the  brook  and  the  stepping-stones !  " 

*^  Give  me  an  answer,"  he  said. 

"  An  answer !  What  do  you  take  me 
for  ?  " 

"I  take  you  for  a  cast-off  and  runaway 
wife ;  for  a  woman  without  a  home  or  a  hus- 
band. I've  set  my  heart  on  you,  and  there's  no 
help  for  you.  You  shall  have  your  own  way 
about  it  and  take  yom-  own  time.  I'll  marry 
you  abroad  and  satisfy  you  any  way  you  please ; 
but  I've  got  you,  Mary,  and  I  won't  lose  you. 
Give  me  an  answer."  ^ 

"You  insult  me  by  every  word  you  say. 
You  disgrace  me  by  looking  at  me." 
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Owen,  with  the  look  of  one  who  holds  his 
passions  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  paused  for  a  few 
seconds.  He  was  reckoning  up  his  own  resources 
and  arranging  the  elements  of  his  power. 

"  Suppose  I  leave  you  ?  "  said  he. 

"  There 's  nothing  else  in  the  whole  world  that 
I  could  ever  thank  you  for  again." 

"And  the  child?" 

«  God  help  me !     I  shall  find  him." 

"  You  think  so,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  if  I  search  every  house  in  Hull." 

*'  You  may  search  till  doomsday.  He  's  not 
there." 

"  Not  there  !     My  boy  not  there  !  " 

She  clung  trembling  to  the  tree  again. 

^*  How  could  I  help  it  ?  How  was  I  to  get 
you  here  ?  Was  it  any  use  talking  to  you  at 
home?  I  meant  you  to  hear  me,  and  I  didn't 
mean  to  speak  for  nothing.  I  had  the  chance. 
I  invented  the  story." 

Then  Mary  burst  into  an  exceeding  bitter  cry, 
and  was  as  helpless  for  the  moment  as  an  infant 
drowning.     But  Owen  stood  still   and  silent,  as 
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if  to  show  her  he  would  respect  her  grief. 
When  she  had  partly  recovered  herself,  he  stepped 
forward  again,  saying, — 

^^  Come !  he's  not  there,  but  give  me  your 
hand,  Mary  Griffiths,  and  we'll  find  him." 

But  Mary's  anguish  had  given  place  to 
feelings  bordering  on  frenzy.  She  sprang  back- 
wards towards  the  wall  of  the  plantation.  At 
that  place  it  was  higher  than  usual,  and  there 
was  a  short  return  piece.  She  found  herself 
penned  in  the  angle  made  by  it.  Wild  and  de- 
sperate, she  caught  up  one  of  the  heavy  stones 
lying  loose  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

"  If  you  touch  me,  if  you  come  a  step  nearer, 
I'll  kill  you  !  " 

Williams  paused.  "Let  us  talk  about  the 
child,"  said  he,  thinking  to  soothe  her. 

"  I'll  talk  of  nothing ;  I'll  hear  nothing." 

''  Listen.     I  can  give  you  the  child." 

"You're  telling  lies.  You've  told  nothing 
else.  My  boy  is  drowned !  is  drowned !  Thank 
God,  you  can't  touch  him."   ^' 

"  I  tell  you,  he's  alive." 
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"  Dont  speak  of  him.  How  dare  you  speak ! 
I'll  go  back  to  my  husband." 

"  Suppose  you  consider  a  little.  His  opinion 
of  you  is  pretty  well  settled  by  this  time.  He 
thinks  you  Ve  cheated  him  and  gone  off  with 
me." 

"  Cheated  him  I  I  have  gone  for  his  child,  his 
boy ;  he  knows  I  have." 

"  Does  he?     Remember,  I  wrote  the  letter." 

She  stared  at  him  in  horror. 

''He's  not  quite  the  husband,  Mary  Griffiths, 
to  open  his  doors  when  his  wife  runs  away  in 
another  man's  carriage  and  comes  back  on  his 
hands  the  day  after." 

She  saw  at  last  the  depth  of  his  design  and 
the  terror  of  her  own  position.  Betrayed, 
deceived,  bewildered,  uncertain  of  everything 
and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  she  felt  herself  at 
bay,  with  all  the  world  against  her.  Once 
more  she  looked  round  fearfully.  There  was 
the  long,  white,  lonely  road,  and  no  help  near ! 

"  There's  only  one  way  out  of  it/'  said  Wil- 
liams.    "  Take  my  offer." 
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"  Tear  me  to  pieces  first ! " 

He  saw  the  flash  of  her  eyes,  but  the  trembling 
of  her  limbs  also. 

"  Come !  "  he  said,  boldly.  "  Let's  bargain  for 
the  child." 

"  Go  back !  God  keeps  him.  You  can't  find 
him.     My  boy !  oh,  my  boy !  " 

"I  can,  I  tell  you." 

"  Liar ! " 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  frighten  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care ;  I  won't  stay  here  !  Let  me  go  ! 
— let  me  pass  ! " 

^^  Come,  then ;  the  carriage  is  waiting." 

«  Go  back  to  it,  Owen  Williams." 

"Not  alone,  Mary  Griffiths." 

She  laughed. 

"  Girl !  make  up  your  mind  !  Am  I  to  carry 
you?" 

She  laughed  again,  drawing  closer  into  the 
comer  of  the  wall. 

"The  child's  safe — jon  shall  have  him  and 
keep  him."  ^ 

"Oh,  my  boy!" 

VOL.  III.  L 
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"You  think  he's  dead?" 
'^  I  know  he  is.     I  thank  God  he  is." 
"  You  may  believe  me." 
"  Believe  you  ?     Never  again !  " 
"  Suppose  I  could  show  him  to  you  ?  " 
"All  lies!  all  lies!     Go  back!" 
"  Fool !  will  you  give  me  nothing  for  him  ?  " 
"  Nothing  in  this  world.    Nothing  for  anytliing ; 
not  a  sixpence  ! " 

"  Then  throw  your  stone  if  you  dare ! "  he 
cried,  stamping  with  his  foot,  and  springing  to- 
wards her.  Mary,  shrieking,  threw  it  with  all 
her  might.  He  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  not 
the  stone  that  struck  him — it  flew  over  his  head, 
but  the  foot  he  had  hurt  was  wrenched  by  his 
sudden  effort,  and  the  moment's  agony  brought 
him  down.  Mary  rushed  by  him  as  he  lay, 
and  fled  through  the  plantation.  In  a  few 
seconds,  thinking  she  must  have  killed  him, 
she  turned  hastily  round.  He  was  on  his  feet 
again ;  he  shook  his  fist  at  her.  She  ran  blindly 
on.  Having  got  clear  of  the  trees  she  continued 
flying  across   a  large  open  field  till  her  breath 
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failed.  Turning  again,  she  could  see  nothing  of 
him.  He  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue.  He 
had  made  his  way  into  the  road  again  and  was 
limping  in  the  direction  in  which  the  carriage 
had  driven. 


L  2 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

MR.  hornbeam's  ancestors. 

The  report  that  the  lost  child  had  been  stolen 
bj  gipsies,  and  that  Mary  and  Owen  Williams 
had  gone  in  search  of  him,  spread  quickly  over 
Porchester,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Lucy 
Hathorne  heard  it.  Lucy  knew  nothing  about 
the  quarrel  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest,  or 
about  her  brother's  imaginary  exploit  in  the 
garden,  and  she  had  not  been  able  to  see  Mary 
since  the  loss  of  her  child.  Both  she  and 
Daniel  Hobbes,  however,  had  been  among  the 
most  active  of  those  engaged  in  searching  the 
river  and  seeking  information  up  and  down. 
When  it  was  understood  that  Anthony  had  re- 
ceived definite  news  at  last  and  had  ridden  off 
to  the  place  where  the  body  had  been  found, 
Lucy  went  home  to  rest  a  little,  and  to  consider 
what  she  had  better  do  for  the  comfort  of   her 
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afflicted  friend.  She  had  put  on  her  bonnet, 
and  was  just  going  to  the  Bank,  when  Mr. 
Hobbes  ran  in,  smiling  and  excited. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Lucy !  such  news !  such  news ! 
The  boy's  not  drowned ;  he's  been  stolen  ! " 

"  Oh,  goodness  !    Mr.  Hobbes." 

**  Carried  off  by  the  gipsies  ;  the  greatest  vaga- 
bonds on  the  earth." 

"  Oh,  bless  their  hearts,  I  could  kiss  every  one 
of  them  !  "  cried  Lucy,  clapping  her  hands. 

*'  To  be  sure,  it's  better  than  drowning — ^better 
than  drowning ;  but  we  haven't  got  him  yet,  Miss 
Lucy." 

"  Never  mind,  if  he's  ahve.  Let's  run  to  Mary. 
Do  you  think  she  knows  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Forrest's  the  finest  creature  I  ever  saw  ; 
except  yourself.  Miss  Lucy;  except  yourself. 
She's  gone  after  them.  Out  on  the  river  all 
night — knocked  to  pieces  you  may  say  with  the 
affliction ;  I  caught  sight  of  her  this  morning, 
poor  thing — poor  thing !  but  she  wouldn't  wait 
a  minute.  We'll  have  the  town  out  to  meet  lier 
if  she  brings  him  back,  God  bless  her." 
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"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Hobbes !  does  she  know  wbere 
they've  taken  bim  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  certain.  Miss  Lucy — not  certain ;  the 
servants  are  in  such  a  flurry.  One  says  Hull,  and 
another  says  the  hills,  and  the  footman  thinks 
it's  an  old  hall  they're  camped  near.  The  danger 
is,  these  vagabonds  give  us  the  wrong  scent,  and 
make  their  little  arrangements  under  our  noses." 

"  Oh,  for  goodness  sake  let  us  search  as  well, 
then.  I'm  sure  I  saw  some  gipsies  in  the  fair  last 
night ;  I'm  sure  I  did.  I'll  be  bound  they're  not 
far  off,  Mr.  Hobbes ;  do,  pray,  see  if  you  can  find 
them  anywhere,  and  have  them  before  the  magis- 
trates." 

Daniel  Hobbes  undertook  this  task  with  great 
alacrity  and  went  at  once  into  the  Market  Place. 
The  business  was  chiefly  over  by  Tuesday  night, 
and  the  fair  became  something  of  a  carnival  on 
the  third  day.  Long  brilliant  booths  were  filled 
with  fairings  of  every  description;  from  ginger- 
bread to  work-boxes;  from  Dresden  china  to 
dominoes.  Crowds  of  country  people  were  pour- 
ing through  them.      The  shows  were  full.      The 
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Loadstone  Rock  was  enacted  every  two  hours. 
The  swing-boats  carried  crew  after  crew  into  the 
air,  and  games  of  all  descriptions  were  played  in 
the  open  spaces.  About  noon,  Mr.  Hobbes,  some- 
what out  of  spirits,  was  returning  slowly  along 
one  side  of  the  Market  Place,  still  looking  for 
gipsies  without  finding  any.  On  the  other  side, 
Mr.  Hornbeam,  rather  the  worse  for  liquor,  was 
walking  in  a  bullying  manner  in  company  with 
Mr.  Fowkes,  and  just  before  them,  with  a  satiri- 
cal smile  on  his  face,  Mr.  Beaumont,  the  lawyer, 
stood  on  a  door-step,  looking  at  the  crowd. 

Among  the  games  of  the  fair,  the  catching 
of  a  well-greased  pig  was  traditional  and  in  high 
favor.  Several  of  these  hunts  had  already  taken 
place  behind  the  shows,  and  another  had  been 
started.  On  this  occasion,  Martin  Dove,  passing 
by  the  scene,  was  hooted  and  badgered  by  the 
boys,  till  in  a  fit  of  wrath  he  rushed  himself 
in  pursuit  of  the  pig  they  had  just  loosened, 
resolved  to  catch  it  and  carry  it  off.  Immediately, 
with  roars  of  laughter,  all  the  other  pursuers 
stopped  short  to  let  him  have  his  way  and  to 
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see  the  fun.  One  knocked  his  hat  off,  another 
cut  his  coat  tails.  Martin,  furious,  but  determined 
to  have  his  revenge,  dashed  after  the  game  and 
made  a  pretty  run  of  it.  The  pig  was  lively, 
a  speckled  one,  black  and  white,  young  and 
squeaking.  He  threaded  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  over  their  toes,  between  their  legs,  from 
one  end  of  the  Market  Place  to  the  other,  with 
Martin,  bare-headed,  ragged,  and  hot,  grabbing 
every  minute  at  his  tail.  Turning  back  he 
wriggled  through  a  group  of  girls,  who  screamed, 
laughed,  flapped  their  aprons,  and  turbulently 
made  way  for  him  at  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  grand  booths.  Down  the  middle  of  the  bootli 
he  went,  prancing  and  squealing,  and  Martin 
after  him,  with  an  uproar,  and  now  and  then 
a  crash,  and  a  noisy  issue  at  the  further  end. 
It  was  this  famous  hunt  that  Mr.  Beaumont  the 
lawyer  was  watching  from  the  door-step,  and 
as  the  little  pig  capered  across  an  open  space 
on  that  side  of  the  Market  Place  and  within 
a  few  yards  of  him,  he  called  out,  in  the  political 
satire  of  the  town,   "  Well  done,  young  Horn- 
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beam ! "  Now  Mr.  Hornbeam^  being  close  at 
hand,  heard  his  voice  and  resented  it. 

**  Do  you  speak  of  me,  sir  ?  "  he  cried,  turning 
sharply. 

"No,  sir." 

"  You  used  my  name,  sir." 

*'  I  did,  sir." 

"  Then  you  spoke  of  me,  sir." 

"  No,  sir,  of  your  ancestors." 

"You're  a  block,  sir;  you're  nothing  but  a 
gate-post." 

"  You  are  drimk,  sir." 

"  Drunk  ! "  bawled  Mr.  Hornbeam  at  the  top 
of  his  great  voice.  "  Drunk !  "  he  shouted,  and 
the  sound  echoed  over  the  Market  Place.  It 
reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Hobbes  on  the  opposite 
side.  Crossing  over  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
he  fell  in  with  Mr.  Fowkes,  who,  in  stolid 
prudence,  had  drawn  back  a  little,  thinking  that 
the  Porcite  chieftain  might  fight  his  o^vn  battles 
for  himself.  There  was  no  friendship  possible 
between  Hobbes  and  Fowkes,  but  Mr.  Hobbes 
never  bore  malice,  and  thinking   suddenly  that 
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the  landlord  was  a  likely  man  to  help  him  in 
what  he  was  searching  for,  he  took  him  unex- 
pectedly by  the  button  and  said — 

''  Fowkes,  my  good  fellow,  have  you  seen  any 
gipsies  in  the  fair  ?  " 

Mr.  Fowkes  looked  down  upon  him  with  a 
scowl.  He  neither  forgot  nor  forgave,  and 
nothing  in  the  w^orld  would  have  pleased  him 
better  than  to  do  Mr.  Daniel  Hobbes  a  spiteful 
turn. 

"  Gipsies?  "  said  he.     "  I  should  say  so." 

^^  Where,  my  dear  fellow  ?  where  ?  " 

*^  Not  here,"  said  Fowkes. 

"Anywhere  near?  I'd  give  a  bottle  of  wine 
for  one  of  the  predestined  sinners." 

*^  There's  a  whole  lot  of  'em  camped  by  Devil's 
HoUow,"  said  the  landlord. 

'^  You  don't  say  so !  Good-bye,  Fowkes,  good- 
bye ;  come  for  the  wine  to-morrow.  No  more 
aquafortis,  I  say ! "  and  Mr,  Hobbes  ran  off  as 
fast  as  he  could  go.  The  landlord  looked  after 
him,  whistled,  winked,  and  stroked  liis  chin. 
It  was  a  good  long  walk  to  Devil's  Hollow. 
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A  long  walk,  but  Mr.  Hobbes  made  the  best 
of  his  way,  and  arrived  there  steaming.  Not 
a  trace  of  a  gipsy,  however ;  he  asked  the  work- 
men ;  they  knew  no  more  than  he  did ;  Mr. 
Hobbes  felt  considerably  down-hearted  and  began 
to  think  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of.  As  he 
turned  homeward  in  dejected  mood,  the  paper 
blown  out  of  Mr.  Williams'  hand  the  evening 
before,  stuck  in  a  gorse-bush  under  his  eyes. 
He  took  it  up.  "  Oh,  ho !  "  said  he,  after  reading 
it.  "Owen  Williams  among  the  ladies.  I'll 
have  a  joke  with  him."    So  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    SEVENTH    LOVER. 

"  Mary  Griffiths  is  your  wife  no  longer.  She 
has  accepted  my  protection,  and  we  go  together 
on  the  plea  of  finding  your  child.  You  know 
me.  You  need  not  follow  us.  When  I  tell  you 
our  plans  are  perfect,  and  that  we  shall  have 
left  England  before  you  read  this,  you  will  pro- 
bably believe  me.  I  Ve  made  a  fool  of  you  from 
the  first.  The  marks  of  your  whip  are  on  my 
shoulders,  but  I  think  we  are  square  now. — Owen 
Williams." 

That  was  the  letter  which  Anthony  found  wait- 
ing for  him  when  he  returned  that  evening  from 
the  vain  search  after  his  boy's  dead  body.  He 
read  it  in  the  parlor  where  Williams  had  left 
it.     He  had  closed  the  door,   and  for  an  hour 
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afterwards  the  servants,  whose  curiosity  led  them 
to  it  from  time  to  time,  could  hear  no  sound  in 
the  room.  About  seven  o'clock  he  came  out, 
stooping  and  tottering.  He  went  to  the  kitchen, 
and  made  a  few  cahn  inquiries.  What  had 
Mrs.  Forrest  said  before  she  left?  Had  she 
written  anything?  Had  she  stated  where  she 
was  going?  When  did  she  go?  He  heard 
their  answers  without  remark.  He  had  his  hat 
on,  and  went  out  immediately  afterwards. 

"  Master  looks  very  bad,"  said  the  house- 
maid. 

The  cook  shook  her  head  for  answer. 

"  He's  done  for  the  horse  anyhow,"  said  the 
gardener. 

"  Is  it  dead  ?  "  the  footman  asked. 

"  No,  it  ain't  dead  ;  but  it's  all  over  with  it." 

"  It's  my  opinion  master's  going  after  the  child," 
said  the  cook  to  the  housemaid,  in  a  sepulchral 
voice. 

"  What,  after  missis  ?  " 

"  After  the  child,  I  say." 

"  Do  you  think  missis  won't  find  him,  then  ?  " 
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"  It's  my  opinion  she'll  not  bring  back  the  dead, 
and  she  doesn't  mean  to." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  how  you  talk  I " 

"  If  you  think  you'll  see  missis  again,  don't 
be  too  sure  of  it,"  said  the  cook,  always  in  the 
same  prophetic  voice;  and  she  went  about  her 
business.  Her  fellow-servants  looked  ominously 
at  one  another.  One  rubbed  his  head ;  another 
whistled;  the  housemaid  uttered  several  excla- 
mations and  went  to  see  whether  the  fire  was 
burning  up-stairs,  and  to  light  the  candles. 

Anthony  called  at  two  or  three  houses,  asked 
questions,  and  departed.  What  he  heard  satis- 
fied him  that  the  story  about  the  gipsies,  which 
Mary  had  related  to  the  servants,  was  all  a  fable ; 
that  his  own  journey  had  been  contrived  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way;  and  that  Williams  had 
turned  most  of  his  ovm  property  into  ready 
money  within  a  week  or  two.  Anthony  went 
back  to  the  Bank,  walked  up-stairs  to  the  room 
where  he  had  found  the  letter,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Let  all  the  servants  come  here ;  the  Bank 
clerks  also;  and  my  partner." 
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They  came  very  quickly;  some  looking  alarmed, 
some  curious.  Anthony  was  sitting  by  the  table, 
with  his  hand  upon  Owen's  folded  letter.  He 
was  stooping  as  before,  like  an  old  man.  It 
might  have  been  the  candle-light,  but  more  than 
one  of  them  thought  his  hair  was  grey.  He 
pointed  out  a  chair  to  his  partner,  but  without 
speaking — the  others  stood.  All  were  silent  for 
half  a  minute  —  Anthony  did  not  look  at  the 
assembled  group.  There  was  a  portrait  of  Mary 
on  the  wall,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  there. 

"  It  has  pleased  Heaven  to  destroy  me,"  he  said; 
and  the  servants  cast  down  their  eyes  at  the  sound 
of  his  calm  hollow  voice. 

"  My  boy  is  dead :  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  My  wife  has  deserted  me  :  that  also  is 
true." 

There  was  a  great  movement  among  the 
listeners,  but  they  suppressed  their  exclama- 
tions. 

"I  have  been  a  fool,  and  worse.  I  have 
deserved  what  I  suffer.  Let  no  one  blame 
her." 
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The  maids  raised  their  aprons  to  their  eyes. 

"  She  is  the  victim  of  the  worst  \411ain  in  the 
Avorld.      Say  no  more  of  him." 

He  crushed  up  Owen's  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  What  I  shall  think  it  right  to  do,  you  shall 
know  hereafter.  It  is  too  late  to  save  her.  But 
attend  to  me;  I  have  one  definite  command  to 
give." 

They  listened  in  silence. 

"  If  she  should  return "      He  paused.     "  I 

speak  of  possibilities,"  he  said,  quickly.  "  If  she 
should  return,  treat  her  with  all  honor  and 
tenderness ;  as  a  stranger  asking  kindness — as 
a  sufferer  needing  help.  Supply  her  wants ; 
obey  her  wishes.  Inform  me  instantly  of  her 
arrival;  but,  remember,  I  can  never  see  her 
again." 

The  servants  began  to  sob. 

"  You  may  leave  me,"  said  Anthony,  rising 
from  his  chair.  "  Let  the  house  be  cared  for, 
and  the  room  above  kept  as  she  has  left  it. 
I  shall  not  sleep  here  any  more." 

He  bowed  to  his  partner,  who  retired  gravely, 
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without  speaking,  followed  by  the  weeping  house- 
hold. On  the  stairs  the  cook,  nodding  slowly  and 
wiping  her  red  eyes,  said,  whispering,  to  the 
housemaid — 

"  I  told  you  so !  I  see'd  it  in  master's  face. 
It '11  be  the  death  of  him!" 

Left  alone  again,  Anthony  reopened  the  crushed 
letter,  read  it  again  slowly,  and  as  slowly  walked 
to  the  fire  and  put  it  between  the  bars.  Then, 
with  the  same  deliberation,  and  in  the  same  bend- 
ing attitude,  he  walked  up-stairs  into  her  chamber. 
He  looked  in  the  mirror  where  she  used  to  dress, 
and  touched  the  ornaments  on  her  table.  He 
opened  her  wardrobe  and  her  drawers  one  by 
one,  and  closed  them,  all  except  the  last,  disturb- 
ing nothing.  In  that  there  was  a  little  box,  and 
in  the  box  some  hair.  He  took  out  a  long  golden 
curl,  cut  off  in  one  of  her  illnesses,  and  shut  the 
box  and  the  drawer.  He  closed  his  hand  upon 
the  carl  and  went  to  the  bedside,  and  knelt 
there.  Rising  up  again  he  left  the  room,  went 
down-stairs,  put  his  hat  on,  and  walked  out  of 
the  house.      He  went  to   his  mother's.      It  was 
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late,  and  she  had  gone  to  bed,  bnt  he  asked  to 
see  her  in  her  bedroom,  and  immediately  told  her 
what  had  happened. 

The  good  lady  was  in  weak  health  and  was 
terribly  shaken  by  the  news.  Her  husband's 
death  had  made  her  a  settled  invalid;  the  loss 
of  her  grandchild  almost  broke  her  heart ;  and 
BOW  the  trouble  of  her  house  seemed  utterly 
Kyverwhelming.  It  seemed  to  be  only  her  sym- 
pathy with  her  son  that  kept  her  alive.  It  was 
at  once  decided  that  he  should  live  with  her,  but 
when  he  agreed  to  that  arrangement  he  looked  at 
the  mourning  dresses  hanging  in  the  room,  and 
pressed  his  heart,  and  smiled. 
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When  Mary  found  that  she  was  safe  and  was 
not  pursued,  her  strength  deserted  her  at  once, 
and  she  sat  down  on  the  grass,  utterly  exhausted. 
The  field  she  had  crossed  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  width.  She  had  the  fir  plantation  in  full 
view  and  could  not  be  approached  from  it  un- 
awares ;  so,  turning  her  face  in  that  direction,  she 
let  her  feelings  have  their  way.  They  were  in 
strange  disorder — a  mixture  of  terror,  gratitude, 
grief,  shame,  and  indignation.  She  did  not  know 
indeed  how  Heaven  had  cared  for  her;  how 
earth  and  air  had  been  charged  to  keep  her ; 
how,  when  the  plot  was  at  its  worst  against  her, 
a  gust  of  wind  and  a  spray  of  heather  in  Devil's 
Hollow  had  made  her  safety  sure ;  but  she  felt 
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there  had  been  a  great  deliverance,  and  her  first 
tears  were  shed  in  thankfulness  that  they  were 
not  forced  from  her  by  despair.  Her  lot,  how- 
ever, seemed  hard  enough  at  the  best.  The  sudden 
destruction  of  all  her  hope  about  the  child,  for 
she  no  longer  doubted  that  he  was  dead;  the 
dreadful  thoughts  in  connection  with  her  husband 
and  Mrs.  Fraser,  for,  though  she  believed  nothing 
and  accused  him  of  nothing,  the  unexplained  mys- 
tery was  terrible ;  above  all,  the  idea  of  what 
Anthony  must  be  feeling  towards  her,  for  she 
knew  now  what  Owen's  letter  must  have  con- 
tained: all  these  together  were  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  sobs  that  shook  her  as  she  sat  and  the 
despairing  looks  cast  round  her  when  she  raised 
her  eyes.  Rising  up  at  length,  conscious  that 
she  must  do  something  and  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  at  present  was  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Porchester,  she  reached  the  high  road 
again.  Looking  along  it,  southward,  she  could 
see  the  top  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  still  in  the 
centre  of  the  straight  white  line,  though  many 
miles  distant.   But  the  fir  plantation  stood  between, 
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and  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  pass  it.  She 
fancied  Owen  Williams  might  be  lurking  there, 
so  she  turned  her  steps  in  the  other  direction, 
hoping  either  to  meet  a  coach  or  to  come  to  the 
next  posting  station.  It  struck  her  suddenly 
that  she  had  no  money;  Williams  had  paid  for 
everything.  Taking  her  purse  out  in  alarm, 
she  found  a  sovereign  there  and  a  little  silver. 
That  was  a  comfort:  she  could  not  post  back 
with  it,  but  it  would  pay  the  fare  by  coach. 
Hurrying  on,  a  man  with  a  spade  on  his  shoulder 
met  her,  the  first  passenger  she  had  seen.  She 
was  going  to  speak  to  him,  but  he  looked  so 
forbidding,  or  her  suspicions  were  so  awake,  that 
she  preferred  crossing  the  road,  passing  him  as 
fast  as  possible.  He  turned,  looked  after  her  and 
laughed.  Mary,  hearing  him,  began  to  run. 
He  gave  a  shout  and  made  a  feint  of  following 
her,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  she  ran  till 
her  bonnet  came  oflP,  and  her  hair  fell  about  her 
in  confusion.  Stopping,  and  finding  him  out  of 
sight,  she  made  herself  as  neat  as  she  could 
again,    and    went    on,    breathless.      In     another 
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quarter  of  an  hour  a  white  house  came  in  sight 
by  the  road  side.  It  was  the  posting-house  she 
had  been  hoping  to  find ;  there  was  no  village — 
nothing  but  the  small  public-house  and  some 
considerable  stables.  Mary  went  in  ;  a  surly  man 
with  one  eye  met  her ;  she  foimd  he  was  the 
master. 

. "  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  it  will  be  before 
the  next  Porchester  coach  passes  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Three  hours,  or  better." 

"  Three  hours !     Is  there  no  other  ?  " 

''  That's  all  to-day." 

"  I  want  to  get  there  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
generally  post :  I  am  a  banker's  wife,  and  could 
pay  you  well,  if  you  would  send  me  there." 

The  man  looked  at  her  from  top  to  toe.  Her 
torn  dress,  her  untidy  hair,  her  heat  and  agitation,, 
were  not  particularly  reassuring." 

"Show  us  your  money,  my  lass,"  said  he^ 
gruffly. 

"Unfortunately  I  have  only  about  a  pound 
in  my  purse." 

"  Don't  give  no  trust,"  said  the  man. 
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"  I  have  a  gold  watch  and  chain/'  said  Mary, 
hurriedly  taking  them  off. 

"  Don't  know  nothing  about  gold  watches ;  the 
fare's  fifteen  shillings  by  coach." 

"  It's  so  long  to  wait !  " 

"  Can't  help  that.     Folks  [^should  know  where 
they're  going." 
.    "  Could  you  send  me  as  far  as  Lincoln  ?  " 

"  Cost  you  thirty  shillings,  gates  and  all." 

"Oh!  I  am  very  sorry:  let  me  rest  then,  if 
you  please.     Is  there  any  woman  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Peg  ! "  said  the  man,  turning  round,  ^^  take 
the  lass  up-stairs  and  give  her  a  cup  o'tea." 

He  seemed  to  feel  some  pity  for  her,  though 
his  opinion  of  her  character  and  intentions  was 
clearly  of  the  least  favorable  kind.  A  dirty^ 
raw  girl  answered  to  the  name  of  Peg,  and  led 
Mary  to  a  parlor  overhead.  Mary  dropped  into 
the  first  chair.  She  was  quite  overdone,  and  was 
afraid  of  fainting. 

"  Please,  miss,  you're  tired,"  said  Peg. 

"Very  tired." 

"  Please,  miss,.  I'll  get  some  tea." 
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"  Thank  you;  I  shall  be  very  glad." 

Returning  with  it,  the  girl  found  that  Mary 
had  not  stuTed.  She  set  the  steaming  cup  before 
her  with  some  bread  and  butter,  and  left  her. 

"The  missis  is  gone  to  Hull,  please  miss, 
but  if  you  want  owte  you  can  call,"  and  she 
shut  the  door. 

Mary  drank  the  tea  and  revived  again.  There 
was  so  much  to  do,  she  could  not  afford  to  sink. 
To  go  home ;  to  meet  her  husband ;  to  bury  her 
child,  for  by  this  time  his  body  must  be  found. 
It  was  a  heavy  burden,  and  as  she  sat  alone  the 
weight  grew  awful.  Unable  to  keep  quiet,  she 
called  the  girl,  but,  getting  no  answer,  went  by 
herself  into  the  first  room  in  which  a  looking- 
glass  was  to  be  found.  When  she  saw  herself 
in  it  she  forgave  the  landlord  his  doubtful  looks, 
and  began  hurriedly  to  put  herself  to  rights 
again.  Coming  back  to  her  parlor  in  com- 
parative neatness,  and  noticing  by  the  way  that 
a  separate  flight  of  stairs  led  down  into  a  little 
flower-garden  behind,  and  that  the  flower-gar- 
den was  itself  the  corner  of  a  field  with   sheep 
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in  it,  she  again  called  for  Peg,  and,  her  call 
being  attended  to  this  time,  borrowed  a  needle 
and  thread  and  employed  herself  in  mending 
her  torn  dress.  Putting  her  hand  into  her 
pocket  when  this  was  done  she  drew  out  of  it 
unexpectedly  a  child's  frill,  half  finished,  instead 
of  her  handkerchief.  It  was  the  work  she  had 
on  her  lap  when  her  boy's  cry  startled  her,  for 
the  last  time,  at  the  Borough  Wall.  She  had 
pushed  it  into  the  pocket  as  she  ran  round  the 
rains,  and  it  had  remained  there.  The  sight  of 
it  overpowered  her  now.  So  short  a  time  ago  ! 
it  was  only  yesterday ;  her  boy  was  alive  when 
she  saw  it  last !  Since  then,  the  stifling  water 
had  choked  his  breath ;  the  river  bed  had  bruised 
him ;  the  slimy  weeds  had  wound  about  him ; 
there  had  been  that  night  in  the  boat,  that 
morning,  that  dreadful  day!  She  put  the  little 
frill  to  her  lips,  and  kissed  it  and  cried.  It  was 
so  wet  when  she  laid  it  down,  it  might  have 
come  from  the  drowned  boy.  Whatever  hap- 
pened, this  frill  was  a  relic  she  must  keep  while 
she    kept    anything.      Pure    white,   but    wasted 
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and  unavailing,  like  her  boy's  innocence  and  her 
own,  it  was  an  emblem  of  death  and  sorrow,  of 
life  unfinished^  and  life  it  must  be  grief  to  wear» 
She  pinned  it  in  her  bosom  where  she  thought 
it  would  be  safest,  and  looked  at  her  watch. 
The  three  hours  had  nearly  passed;  the  coach 
would  be  due  in  about  twenty  minutes.  She 
went  to  the  window,  putting  her  bonnet  on. 
The  view  was  down  the  road,  towards  Lincoln. 
She  saw  a  carriage  coming.  It  was  the  one 
she  had  left ;  it  was  Owen's.  Seized  with  violent 
terror ;  assured  that  he  was  looking  for  her ;  and 
with  the  idea  flasliing  through  her  mind  that  he 
would  call  her  his  wife  and  get  the  help  of  the 
landlord  in  securing  her,  Mary  ran  out  of  the 
room,  down  the  staircase  she  had  noticed,  across 
the  little  flower-garden,  over  the  field  where  the 
sheep  were  feeding,  and  into  a  lane  beyond 
it.  There  she  stopped  for  the  first  time,  and, 
crouching  down,  looked  over  the  low  fence  to 
see  what  might  happen.  The  carriage  had 
stopped  already  at  the  public-house.  She  could 
see  part  of  the  hind  wheels.     She  fancied  some 
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one  came  into  the  garden.  She  fled  down  the 
lane.  Some  trees  soon  shut  out  the  view  of 
the  road  and  the  post-house.  Mary  rested  again 
and  listened.  She  heard  a  coach  horn  somiding. 
It  was  the  coach  she  should  have  gone  by ;  the 
only  one  that  night.  It  was  too  late.  She 
knew  she  could  not  reach  it  before  it  passed, 
even  if  she  had  dared.  It  was  past  sunset 
already.  She  walked  on,  without  any  object.. 
"  Shall  I  die  here  ? "  she  was  thinking.  But 
the  lane  led  her  to  a  farm-house.  She  asked  for 
shelter  there,  hardly  knowing  that  she  did  so. 
The  people  were  kind,  and  not  inquisitive.  They 
gave  her  a  bed,  asking  few  questions  and  satis- 
fied with  such  replies  as  she  was  willing  to  make. 
She  learned  that  there  would  be  no  coach  till 
nearly  noon  next  day.  She  passed  the  night 
in  a  kind  of  stupor.  When  the  time  came  for 
her  to  go  she  had  some  difficulty  in  moving  her 
limbs.  The  farmer  helped  her  to  the  road. 
The  coach  was  stopped;  she  got  in  it,  and  was 
on  her  way  to  Porchester. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
A  wife's  return. 

The  elopement  of  Mrs.  Forrest  and  Owen  Wil- 
liams was,  of  course,  the  chief  subject  of  con- 
versation in  Porchester  on  Thursday.  Everybody 
was  astounded,  and  most  people,  on  this  occasion, 
confessed  it  openly.  Mary  had  made  many 
friends,  and,  perhaps,  no  enemies,  among  her 
fellow-townswomen,  and  there  was  a  universal 
cry  of  pity  for  herself  and  indignation  against 
Williams.  Lucy  Hathorne,  however,  was  the  only 
one  who  refused  altogether  to  believe  the  state- 
ments that  were  made.  They  might  say  what 
they  liked ;  they  might  show  her  as  many  letters 
as  they  pleased;  she  cared  for  nothing  and  for 
nobody ;  she  knew  Mary  was  as  innocent  as  her 
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dead  boy.  If  she  were  not,  there  was  no  such 
thmg  as  goodness  anywhere,  and  one  might  'as 
well  be  wicked  at  once  and  then  drown  one's  self. 
The  other  ladies  shook  their  heads  at  her  doc- 
trine and  said  the  best  of  us  had  our  weaJv 
points,  but  they  only  made  Lucy  angry,  and 
she  hurried  off  as  soon  as  she  could  to  find 
Mr.  Hobbes,  sure  at  least  that  he  would  sympa- 
thise with  her.  She  was  not  destined  to  see  him 
that  day,  however.  He  had  been  tempted  to 
undertake  another  will-o'-the-wisp  hunt  aftei* 
gipsies,  and  had  left  home  early,  having  a  good 
many  miles  to  go. 

Some  of  the  people  blamed  Anthony  pretty 
roundly  because  he  had  not  set  off  immediately  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  He  knew,  however,  that 
with  a  man  like  Williams  a  nine  hours'  start  made 
the  chase  a  hopeless  one,  and  he  was  by  this  time 
so  entirely  satisfied  that  Mary  had  resolved  to 
leave  him,  and  had  ceased  to  care  for  him ;  and  so 
broken  down  in  spirit  by  the  loss  of  both  wife 
and  child,  that  he  had  no  heart  to  bring  her 
back,  even  had  it  been  possible.     He  had  seen  his 
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lawyer,  however,  the  night  before,  and  had 
arranged  with  him  the  best  practicable  method  of 
tracing  Williams  on  the  Continent,  of  keeping 
watch  over  Mary  in  case  he  should  desert  her, 
and,  if  possible,  of  bringing  him  to  justice.  He 
sent  the  wretched  news  in  a  short  letter  by  post 
to  Mr.  Griffiths;  spent  the  whole  of  Thursday 
in  a  new  but  still  unsuccessful  search  after  the 
body  of  his  child ;  and  went  home  to  his  mother's 
in  the  evening  without  having  been  to  the  Bank 
that  day. 

All  that  afternoon,  Mary,  in  the  tedious  coach, 
had  been  on  her  way  to  Porchester.  What  she 
had  done  and  suffered  had  begun  by  this  time 
to  tell  fatally  upon  her,  both  in  mind  and  body. 
She  had  wakened  from  the  night's  stupor  with 
a  haze  about  her  from  which  she  had  no  power 
to  clear  herself.  She  left  the  farm-house  almost 
without  a  word,  and  got  into  the  coach  in  silence, 
looking  through  the  windows  as  she  rode  along 
like  one  who  thinks  the  world  a  vision  and  expects 
to  see  it  pass  away. 

At  dusk,  the    coach    stopped    in    Porchester 
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Market  Place.  Mary  stepped  out  in  her  former 
silence  and  crossed  to  the  Bank  door.  The  foot- 
man started  back  when  he  opened  it :  "  Oh,  Lord, 
it's  missis!"  he  cried  down  the  kitchen  stairs. 
She  entered,  however,  saying  nothing,  ^and  went 
ghost-like  to  the  drawing-room.  The  servants, 
following  in  trepidation,  found  her  walking  slowly 
round  it.  She  stopped  as  they  entered,  and 
turned  towards  them. 

"Where  is  he?" 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  missis  !  my  dear  missis  !" 

"  Where's  my  husband?" 

"  He's  bid  us  be  very  kind  to  you,  ma'am." 

Mary  stared  at  the  speaker,  looked  round 
the  room  again,  sobbed  hysterically,  and  fainted. 
They  caught  her  in  their  arms,  and  laid  her  on 
the  sofa  with  great  tenderness.  The  housemaid 
ran  for  water ;  the  cook  produced  her  smelling- 
bottle;  Betsy,  the  nurse,  took  off  her  mistress's 
bonnet  and  loosened  her  dress ;  and  the  footman 
stood  ejaculating  at  the  end  of  the  sofa.  Mary 
soon  recovered,  and  rose  immediately,  in  spite  of 
their  solicitations. 
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"  Give  me  my  bonnet,  Betsy.  I  am  going  to 
liim.     Have  they  found  the  child?" 

"No,  ma'am;  nowhere." 

"  Give  me  the  bonnet ! " 

^'  If  you  please,  ma'am " 

"  I  know  where  he  is.  He  has  not  come  back 
here.     He  is  at  his  mother's.     Give  it  me." 

"  You'd  better  not,  ma'am." 

"  I  know  what  you  all  think  of  me.  You  are 
all  deceived." 

^'  We  hope  so,  ma'am ;  but  he  '11  not  see 
you." 

Mary  snatched  the  bonnet  from  her,  and  began 
to  put  it  on.     "  You  may  go ! "  she  said. 

"  We  dursn't  let  you  see  him,  ma'am ;  we'll 
do  all  your  will  but  that.  We're  very  sorry, 
ma'am,  but  we  dursn't." 

Mary  was  tying  her  boimet;  she  let  go  the 
string. 

"Is  that  his  order?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

She  threw  the  bonnet  on  the  table,  seized  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  wrote  rapidly — 
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"I  am  here:  I  am  innocent:  let  me  see 
you." 

"  You  can  take  this  to  him  ?  "  she  said. 

**  Surely,  ma'am  ;  anything  you  please." 

"  Lose  no  time  then,  and  bring  me  his  answer." 

She  sent  them  away. 

"  Not  see  me !  not  see  me ! "  she  cried,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room  when  she  was  alone. 
"  Oh,  love !  oh,  husband !  He'll  surely  see 
me." 

She  had  not  very  long  to  wait,  but  it  was 
long  enough  to  change  her  faintness  into  fever. 
His  answer  came,  not  himself.  She  knew  that, 
when  the  door-bell  rang,  for  he  rang  differently. 
She  took  his  note,  and  shut  herself  in  the  room 
again  before  she  opened  it.  It  was  longer  than 
her  own. 

"  I  cannot  see  you :  the  house  is  yom's  while 
you  desire  it.  My  fortune  is  yours,  as  far  as 
you  can  use  it  honorably.  Whoever  treats  you 
rudely,  makes  me  his  enemy.  I  have  promised 
to  send  you  to  your  father.  The  time  depends 
on   your    own    choice.      Your    wishes    shall    be 
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obeyed,   with   that   sole  exception ;    I'  cannot  see 
you. " 

Mary  tossed  back  her  matted  hair  and  wiped 
her  forehead.  She  went  to  the  window,  drew 
the  blind  up,  and  looked  at  the  lighted  town. 
"  It  glares,  it  glares,"  she  said.  "  Oh  !  it's 
frightful."  She  dropped  the  blmd  again,  took 
her  bonnet  from  the  table,  stole  quickly  but 
noiselessly  up  into  her  bed-room ;  looking  behind 
her.  She  went  to  her  dressing-table.  She  took 
the  gold  chain  from  her  neck  and  laid  it  down 
with  the  watch  that  hung  by  it.  She  stripped  her 
fingers  of  all  their  rings  but  one.  She  took  ofi"  much 
of  her  dress  and  every  kind  of  ornament,  and  going 
to  a  chest  in  the  room,  she  drew  from  it  the  clothes 
she  wore  as  a  peasant  girl  before  he  married  her. 
She  put  them  on,  and  a  dark  shawl  over  them. 
She  went  to  the  drawer  from  which  Anthony  had 
taken  the  lock  of  hair,  and  took  from  it  a  small 
sum  of  money,  one  jewelled  bracelet,  and  one 
of  her  wedding-cards.  On  the  card  she  wrote — 
"  Dear  Love — I  have  gone  home.  Your  true  wife, 
Mary," — and  laid  it  on  her  discardedjewellery,  and 
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Avith  the  bracelet  pressed  to  her  heart  and  the 
money  in  her  right  hand,  she  glided  down  the 
stairs  again,  opened  the  front  door  unseen  by 
any  one,  and  crossed  the  noisy  and  flaring  Mar- 
ket  Place  among  the  crowds  still  gathered  by 
the  fair. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BETSY'S   GHOST. 

While  Mary  waited  for  her  husband's  answer, 
the  servants,  mindftil  of  their  master's  directions 
and  moved  not  less  by  theii*  own  compassion, 
had  brought  her  every  kixury  the  house  contained, 
made  the  room  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  eat  and  drink.  Finding  afterwards 
that  she  had  gone  to  her  bedroom  and  suppos- 
ing she  would  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  they  had 
closed  the  shutters  for  the  evening  and  sat  down 
to  an  early  supper  in  the  kitchen.  There  was  a 
general  disposition  to  sigh;  the  women  were 
startled  by  small  noises,  and  the  footman  and 
gardener  were  mute  till  they  had  had  their  beer. 

"  Poor  thing !  poor  thing ! "  said  the  cook,  over 
h6r  toasted  cheese.  "  She  looks  as  bad  as  master. 
Lord  bless  us !  only  think ! " 
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"  He's  soon  got  tired  of  her,"  said  the  house- 
maid. 

"  Ah  !  Sally  dear,  it's  always  the  way." 

"Didn't  you  think  now  it  were  Mr.  Ha- 
thorne?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  I  never  took  to  that 
somehow.     Always  thought  he  looked  steady." 

"Well,"  said  the  footman,  "that's  just  what 
I  thought  of  Mr.  Williams.  If  looks  is  any- 
thing, damn  him,  he  looks  as  steady  as  a  pump." 

"  He'.s  a  deep  one,"  said  the  cook. 

"  Missis  is  deep,  anyhow,"  said  Sally.  "  How 
the  mischief  she  got  that  man  in  the  house 
and  nobody  know  of  it  is  what  I  can't  get 
over." 

**  Easy  enough,"  said  the  footman.  "  I'll  bet  a 
shilling  it  was  Mr.  Williams  hisself." 

"  I'll  bet  a  shilling  it  wasn't,"  said  the  gardener. 

"  Why,  how 's  that,  then  ?" 

"  Them  footmarks  was  too  big  for  Master 
Williams." 

"Mister  Hathorne's  feet's  big  enough,"  said 
the  cook. 
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^'  You're  right,"  replied  the  gardener: 

"  Lord  bless  us ! "  cried  Sally.  "  Why  then- 
it's  both  of  'em!  The  house  ain't  fit  to  live 
in.  It's  not  decent.  I'll  give  warning,  that  I 
will." 

^^It's  my  opinion  we've  all  got  warning,"  said 
the  cook  in  an  awful  voice. 

"  You  don't  say  that,  now ! " 

^^  It 's  my  opinion  they're  both  going  after  the 
child,  and  they'll  all  three  be  together  before  a 
month 's  out.  The  house  is  empty,  Sally.  I 
feels  it." 

''  Don't  now !     I'm  all  of  a  shiver  ! " 

^^I've  been  feeling  it  ever  since  that  blessed 
child  were  drowned.  My  patience  !  who  'd  have 
thought  he  could  clamber  over  the  palings  !" 

^^  Master  said  he  couldn't,"  said  the  gardener, 
^'  but  when  he  come  to  look,  there  were  a  big 
nail  just  right  for  him.  I  thought  he'd  ha'  dropped 
when  he  found  the  nail." 

Here  Betsy  the  nursemaid  gave  a  scream  and 
fell  "into  hysterics.  Being  restored  by  the  good 
offices   of  her   female   friends,  she  began  to  cry 
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and  to  make  confession,  relating  in  broken  sen- 
tences how  her  cousin  had  been  used  to  visit  her 
in  the  meadow  on  Tuesday  afternoons ;  how,  be- 
guiled by  his  sweet  company,  she  had  neglected 
her  duty ;  and  how,  on  the  very  Tuesday  before 
his  death.  Master  Tony  had  nearly  performed  the 
desperate  feat  of  climbing  up  the  palings. 

"  Betsy,"  said  the  cook,  shaking  her  head,  "  Td 
have  thought  better  of  you." 

Betsy  sighed  deeply  and  rocked  herself  in  her 
chair. 

"  She's  got  some  more  on  her  mind,"  said  the 
housemaid. 

Betsy  sighed  again. 

"  Let's  hear  it,"  said  the  cook. 

"  Speak  up,"  said  the  footman.  '^  We're  all 
friends." 

^^  I  seen  a  ghost ! "  said  Betsy  with  an  effort, 
which  was  followed  by  a  general  ejaculation  and  a 
movement  of  chairs  round  the  table. 

"  What  was  it  like,  now  ?  "  asked  Sally,  rubbing 
her  hands  nervously. 

"It  were  like  a  woman  in   black.     I  seen  it 
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three  times.  It  come  twice  and  talked  to  the 
child,  and  gave  him  something  sweet,  when  I  were 
busy  with  the  young  man ;  and  it  come  again  last 
Tuesday  was  a  week,  when  he  tried  getting  over 
the  palings.  It  wasn't  me  as  took  him  down ;  it 
were  the  ghost  ! " 

^'  Are  you  sure  it  were  a  ghost  now  ? "  asked 
SaUy. 

"  Yes,  I'm  sure.  I  thought  it  were  a  woman, 
but  I  never  seen  how  it  come  or  where  it  went, 
and  it  were  a  death-token  to  the  child.  I  seen 
the  young  man  this  morning.  He  says,  '  Betsy,' 
says  he,  *  I  were  looking  for  you  in  the  meadow 
on  Tuesday  when  the  boy  were  drowned.  '  Good 
lack ! '  says  I,  ' what  did  you  see ? '  'I  see  two 
women  in  black,'  says  he,  *  by  the  Borough  Wall. 
One  were  sitting  at  one  end  and  the  other  were 
standing  at  the  other  end,  behind  like,  and  the 
boy  were  playing  between  them,'  says  he.  Now 
it's  my  belief  the  one  sitting  were  missis  and  the 
other  were  the  ghost." 

**  Mercy  save  us ! "  said  the  cook.  "  Have  you 
told  master  ?  " 
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"  No ;  not  a  word  of  it,"  said  Betsy. 

"I  think  he'd  ought  to  be  told,"  said  the  gar- 
dener. "May  be  it's  the  ghost  as  done  all  the 
mischief  with  missis." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  cook  ;  "  I  shouldn't 
wonder.  She's  been  a  good  lady,  and  I  don't  think 
it's  herself." 

Consoled  by  the  idea  that  Mary's  delinquencies 
might  have  been  caused  by  supernatural  influence 
of  an  evil  kind,  the  servants  betook  themselves 
to  rest,  carefully  avoiding  dark  corners,  starting 
at  the  first  view  of  white  curtains,  and  looking 
stealthily  under  their  beds.  In  the  morning 
they  knocked  at  Mary's  door,  which  she  had 
closed  when  she  left  the  house.  The  foot- 
man was  soon  despatched  to  inform  Anthony  of 
her  disappearance,  and  the  rest  of  the  servants, 
somewhat  trembling  and  uneasy,  decided  that 
everything  should  be  left  as  it  was  till  he 
arrived. 

He  came  quickly,  and  went  up  to  Mary's 
chamber.  There  he  found  her  clothes  upon  the 
bed,  her  jewels  on  the  table,  and,  lying  on  them,  the 
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wedding  card,  with  her  half  illegible  writing: 
*^  Dear  love,  I  have  gone  home." 

Gone  home !  Had  she  gone  to  her  father  ? 
Gone  home  !  Was  there  a  worse  meaning  in  the 
words?  He  ran  from  the  house  to  the  coach 
offices ;  no  female  passenger  had  been  taken  up 
there  the  night  before.  He  inquired  at  all  the 
inns  ;  no  carriage  had  been  hired.  He  went  back 
to  her  room  to  examine  the  card  again  ;  to  search 
the  dressing-table  for  some  other  message  of  ex- 
planation ;  and  finding  nothing,  he  shuddered  with 
deadly  fear. 

He  felt  as  if  he  had  killed  her.  The  cast-off 
garments,  the  discarded  rings,  the  words,  "  I 
have  gone  home,"  seemed  full  of  the  same  dreadfcd 
story.  What  home  was  left  her,  but  the  grave  ? 
Guilty,  but  perhaps  repentant ;  sinning,  but  surely 
suffering,  she  came  back  to  him  and  he  refused  to; 
see  her.  It  was  too  much  ;  it  had  driven  her  to 
madness  ;  the  river  that  held  her  child  was  flowing 
over  her  already,  and  he  had  not  seen  her,  and 
never  could  again. 

So  he  thought,  and  as  he  did  so  his  calmness 
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utterly  forsook  him ;  a  passion,  fierce  and  despe- 
rate, boiled  in  his  veins ;  a  strong  resentment,  born 
of  his  own  grief  and  his  own  self-accusation,  which, 
turning  from  Mary's  imaginary  guilt,  looked  only 
at  her  wrongs  and  her  betrayers,  and  asked  to  heap 
up  punishment  upon  their  heads  as  a  savage  heaps 
a  funeral  pjrre.  Locking  the  chamber  up  and  taking 
the  key  with  him,  he  hurried  out  to  institute  a 
new  search  in  the  river,  not  for  one  dead  body  only. 
He  made  inquiries,  mdeed,  again  at  the  coach 
offices,  but  without  hearing  anything,  or  hoping  to 
hear.  No  one  had  seen  Mary ;  at  least  no  one  had 
recognised  her  ;  nor  was  any  clue  found  to  trace 
her  by,  either  towards  the  river  or  elsewhere. 

The  report  that  Mary  had  drowned  herself  in 
the  night  spread  with  the  usual  speed.  Mr. 
Hobbes  heard  it  at  an  early  hour,  when  on  his  way 
to  Lucy  Hathorne,  and  was  the  bearer  of  the  ill 
news  to  his  betrothed.  He  cried  like  a  child  when 
he  told  her,  and  was  to  all  appearance  as  likely  as 
any  other  to  commit  suicide  in  despair  ;  but  Lucy 
rejected  this  report  as  summarily  as  she  had  the 
former  charges  against  Mary. 
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"  Have  they  found  so  much  as  a  hair  of  her 
head  in  the  river,  Mr.  Hobbes  ?  " 

**  No,  Miss  Lucy.  Poor  dear !  they've  found 
nothing." 

"  Then  it's  just  another  of  their  precious  stories, 
and  it's  all  a  shame  together.  Do  they  think  it's 
like  an  innocent  woman  and  next  to  an  angel,  if 
she  isn't  quite,  to  go  and  drown  herself  before  the 
matter's  cleared  ?  I  say  it's  false,  every  bit  of  it. 
There  are  fifty  places  to  go  to  besides  the 
river." 

"  But  her  clothes.  Miss  Lucy  ;  poor  thing !  poor 
thing!  Where  else  could  she  be  going  without 
them?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  care.  I  wouldn't  believe  it  if  she 
went  naked  through  the  Market  Place,"  and  Lucy 
paused  and  blushed  at  her  own  enthusiasm.  She 
had  no  need,  however,  for  Daniel  Hobbes  was  as 
guileless  as  a  little  child.  "  Perhaps  it's  some  of 
Williams's  work,"  she  continued.  "Perhaps  he's 
bribed  the  servants  and  carried  her  off.  Who 
knows  ?  " 

"  Bless  me,  Miss  Lucy ;  nobody  knows." 
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"  Have  you  shown  Mr.  Forrest  that  scrap  of  a 
note  you  found  at  Devil's  Hollow  ?  " 

"I  had  reserved  it  for  some  festive  occa- 
sion, when  a  joke  might  be  in  season.  Now, 
unhappily,  an  improbable  event ;  a  most  improb- 
able event." 

"  But  I'd  show  it  him  at  once,  for  certain." 

"  The  note  contains  nothing ;  literally  nothing, 
Miss  Lucy." 

"Never  mind;  it  belongs  to  Owen  Williams, 
and  I'd  show  up  every  stick  and  stone  of  his  I 
could  lay  my  hands  on.  He's  a  wretch  and  a 
villain  and  anything  he's  touched  may  tell  of  him. 
Dear  me,  I'd  pick  up  his  very  buttons  if  they 
dropped  on  the  floor,  and  take  them  before  a 
magistrate." 

Mr.  Hobbes  smiled  in  admiration  and  needed 
no  further  urging.  He  had  much  of  Lucy's 
simplicity  of  faith,  and  he  went  at  once  in  search 
of  Anthony.  He  found  him  in  the  Bank  parlor, 
standing,  and  with  his  hat  on.  Mr.  Hobbes,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  held  out  his  hand. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Anthony—" 
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"I  have  done,  Hobbes,  with  both  ceremony 
and  friendship.  Do  you  want  me?  Have  you 
anything  to  tell?" 

"Looking  for  gipsies  in  Devil's  Hollow — I 
might  as  well  have  looked  for  ammonites  in 
a  crater — I  picked  up  this  insignificant  and  rni- 
instructive  piece  of  paper,  which  appears  to  be 
a  note  from  a  lady  to  a  man  who  has  disgraced 
our  town.  There  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to 
Miss  Lucy,  nothing  in  it,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances it  seems,  my  dear  sir,  most  fitting  to  give 
it  into  your  custody." 

Anthony  took  the  note  impatiently;  colored 
when  he  saw  the  writing;  read  it  eagerly,  and 
exclaimed — ^'  What  can  this  mean?" 

"I  can  offer  no  conjecture;  no  conjecture." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you.  You  know  nothing 
more  about  it  ? — Good  mornhig." 

He  hurried  out.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
sending  a  messenger  to  Wales  when  Mr.  Hobbes 
came  in,  to  determine  whatever  remaining  doubt 
there  might  be  as  to  Mary's  fate  the  night  before, 
but  for  the  moment  he  changed  his  mind,  called 
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for  the  horse  he  had  bought  the  day  before  to 
replace  the  dead  one,  and  galloped  towards  Chosen 
Forest. 

The  note  itself  was  as  follows, — 

"  I  have  appointed  Friday  at  four  o'clock.  He 
cannot  come  to-day.  C.  F " 

It  was  dated  the  week  before  Anthony's  journey 
to  London,  and  was  addressed  to  Williams.  Now 
Anthony  knew  Mrs.  Fraser's  writing  at  a  glance ; 
he  remembered  that  such  an  appointment  as 
was  referred  to  had  been  made  with  himself, 
and  till  this  moment  he  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  that  Williams  had  ever  seen  or  corre- 
sponded with  Mrs.  Fraser.  To  find  her  writing 
confidentially  about  himself  to  a  man  whom  he 
had  believed  his  friend,  and  who  had  proved  his 
worst  and  most  designing  enemy,  and  to  remem- 
ber at  the  same  time  that  neither  Mrs.  Fraser 
nor  Williams  had  ever  hinted  to  him  their  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  was  enough  indeed  to  startle 
and  bewilder  him.  He  followed  his  first  impulse, 
which  was  to  seek  an  immediate  explanation  at 
the  Chancery  House, 
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He  hardly  knew  what  he  sought  or  how  any 
explanation  could  advantage  him;  but,  in  truth, 
since  the  belief  that  Mary  had  destroyed  herself 
fastened  on  his  mind,  an  indefinite  fear  lest  he 
had  been  wrong  altogether  in  condemning  her, 
had  been  creeping  up  beside  it.  The  words  of 
her  last  note  to  him,  "I  am  innocent,"  seemed 
like  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  dying,  and 
every  new  discovery  led  up  to  the  notion  that 
a  conspiracy  had  been  on  foot  against  his  own 
domestic  peace,  and  that  Mary's  part  in  it  might 
have  been  that  of  the  victim  only. 

The  Chancery  House  was  soon  in  sight.  The 
sky  was  clear,  the  larch  woods  already  green, 
the  ground  sweet  with  violets  and  starry  with 
anemones.  The  stream  ran  laughing;  light 
flashed  over  its  surface;  the  fish  played  under 
it  and  the  flies  above  it.  Anthony  looked  round 
with  his  fevered  eyes  and  chafed  against  the  joy 
of  nature.  It  was  made  for  creatures  of  another 
destiny,  and  had  no  sympathy  for  him.  He 
crossed  the  bridge;  turned  into  the  private 
path ;    dismounted   at  the   door.     His   knocking 
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brought  no  answer.  He  tried  the  latch  and  the 
windows,  but  all  were  fastened  and  the  blinds 
were  down.  Going  back  impatiently  to  the 
other  side  of  the  building,  he  inquired  of  the 
farming  people  whether  their  lodger  was  from 
home.  Ohj  yes;  she  had  left  altogether,  three 
days  ago.  Anthony  asked  where  she  had  gone  to ; 
when  she  was  to  return ;  why  she  had  left  ?  He 
could  get  no  information.  Vexed  and  astonished, 
he  insisted  on  going  into  her  rooms.  They  made 
no  objection,  and  he  examined  everything.  The 
furniture  was  left  as  usual,  but  the  drawers  were 
empty.  There  were  no  papers,  or  anything  to 
indicate  an  intention  of  returnino-.  She  had 
gone  away  on  foot,  they  said,  and  her  servant 
with  the  luggage  had  followed  her  in  a  carriage 
inmiediately  after. 

Anthony  rode  back,  under  the  green  larches, 
over  the  violets  and  anemones,  by  the  flashing 
and  laughing  water.  He  rode  first  to  the  police- 
office  to  ask  whether  any  trace  of  Mary  had 
been  discovered ;  asking  hopelessly,  and  receiving 
the  usual  answer  without  surprise,  for  since  the 
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vain  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  find  the  body 
of  his  childj  he  felt  as  if  the  things  most  precious 
to  him  were  destined  to  be  snatched  awaj  in 
mystery  and  heard  of  no  more.  When  he 
entered  the  Bank  parlor,  however,  he  stopped 
with  a  sudden  exclamation  and  immediately  shut 
the  door.  Richard  Hathorne  was  there,  and  was 
waiting  for  him.  Hathorne  was  a  tall,  thin, 
quiet  man,  a  good  deal  older  than  his  sister.  He 
looked  careworn,  dusty  and  ill,  but  his  eyes  were 
bright  and  steady  when  he  looked  at  Anthony. 
They  stood  on  the  rug  facing  one  another. 
Anthony  spoke  first. — 

"  You  have  come,  sir ! " 

"  I  received  your  letter,  Mr.  Forrest." 

"You  have  come  too  late,  sir." 

"  I  have  travelled  day  and  night." 

"  I  doubt,  sir,  whether  you  have  had  occa- 
sion." 

''1  come  from  France,  Mr.  Forrest;  if  I  am  too 
late  to  save  your  wife,  I  am  in  time  to  do  her 
justice." 

"  Sir,  you  have  robbed  me  of  her.     Her  shame. 
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her  death,  and  my  own  destruction  lie  at  your 
door." 

'*  I  come,  Mr.  Forrest,  prepared  to  hear  this  and 
to  deny  it.  Waiting  for  you,  I  have  been  told 
briefly  what  has  occurred.  If  nothing  but  my 
own  character  were  at  stake  I  should  not  intrude 
upon  3^ou,  You  have  lost  one  of  the  purest 
beings  in  the  world,  and  it  is  enough  for  one 
day's  trouble." 

"  Keep  your  lips  from  lying,  Mr.  Hathorne ; 
at  least  over  my  Mary's  grave." 

"You  charge  me  with  a  great  crime,  Mr. 
Forrest." 

"  I  charge  you,  sir,  with  having  concealed 
yourself  in  my  wife's  chamber  on  Thursday  night, 
eight  days  ago." 

"  On  Thursday  night  I  was  on  the  coast  of 
France." 

"  You  had  better  prove  it,  sii'." 

'a  will." 

"  You  shall,  then." 

"  This  moment,  Mr.  Forrest." 

"  Ay,  sir,  or  never."  ' 

0  2 
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"  Look  at  that  passport.  Observe  the  visa.  It 
is  dated  that  very  day." 

Anthony  looked,  and  staggered.  The  proof 
was  official  and  undeniable.  The  whole  charge, 
so  far  as  it  rested  on  the  events  of  that  mysterious 
night,  was  nothing  but  a  fabrication. 

"Is  this  a  forgery  ?"  he  said,  vacantly. 

"  You  are  a  banker  ;  you  ought  to  know." 

"  I  do  know.  You  have  cleared  yourself  from 
that  charge.  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon.  Oh, 
Mary!" 

"Your  letter,  Mr.  Forrest,  the  letter  which 
brought  me  here,  was  written  on  Wednesday. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  other  grounds 
for  your  accusation." 

"  There  were  other  grounds." 

"  Then  state  them." 

«  Sir,  they  cannot  all  be  stated,  but  you  shall 
answer  a  few  questions  in  a  few  words." 

"  Few  or  many  I  shall  answer  them. 

"  Then  listen.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Forrest  on 
the  day  you  left  Porchester  for  France  ?" 

«  Certainly,  I  saw  her." 
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**  You  confess  it?" 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  She  came  to  take  leave  of  you  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  She  came  to  console  you  ?  "  " 

"  She  did,  sir." 

"  And  what,  sir,  was  the  nature  of  that  consola- 
tion?" 

"She  came,  Mr.  Forrest,  to  tell  me  that  not- 
withstanding my  own  ruin  my  sister  was  provided 
for.  She  came  to  explain  the  generous  conduct  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Hobbes ;  and,  better  still,  to  assure  me 
before  I  went  on  my  doubtful  and  melancholy 
journey,  that  Lucy  was  likely  to  marry  her  bene- 
factor." 

"  You  shall  answer  another  question.  Who 
told  you  the  Bridge  Hill  property  was  for 
sale?" 

"  I  never  heard  of  it  before." 

"  Stop,  sir,  you  go  too  far.  Do  you  expect  me 
to  believe  you  ?  " 

**My  word,  Mr.  Forrest,  has  never  been 
doubted  hitherto." 
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"  You  are  a  bankrupt,  sir,  and  you  have  failed 
disreputably." 

^^  I  have  been  foolish,  and  I  have  failed,  but  my 
creditors  will  lose  nothing  by  my  failure." 

"  A  promise,  sir,  made  by  every  rascal  who 
expects  to  pay  a  shilling  in  the  poimd." 

"  My  losses,  Mr.  Forrest,  have  been  heavy,  but 
my  debts  will  be  paid  in  full.  I  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  gang  of  swindlers  who  have  ruined 
me,  and  who  nearly  carried  off  their  spoil.  My 
rapid  journey  to  France  has  to  a  great  extent 
defeated  their  plans.     Look  at  these  documents." 

Anthony  glanced  at  the  papers  offered  to  him, 
and  as  he  did  so  his  head  bent  forward  again  with 
the  haggard  look  of  weariness  and  age.  They, 
showed  Hathorne  to  have  been  in  all  respects  an 
honorable  man. 

*^  What's  this  ?  "  he  cried,  pointing  to  a  name.  It 
was  the  name  of  the  London  agent  employed  by 
the  spendtlu-ift  lord.    . 

"  That  man,"  replied  Hathorne,  "  is  one  of  the 
gang  who  have  defrauded  me;  I  discovered  that 
on  my  journey.     I  have  also  discovered  that  he 
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has  had  a  friend,  perhaps  an  accomplice,  in  Por- 
chester.  He  has  corresponded  with  Mr.  Owen 
Williams." 

"  Oh,  my  Mary ! "  Anthony  dropped  the  papers 
and  hid  his  face.  Richard  Hathorne  guiltless,  and 
Williams  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  both  the 
London  agent  and  Mrs  Fraser !  At  last  the  light 
broke  upon  him ;  darkly,  like  the  sun  in  storms, 
but  with  the  same  assurance  of  it's  being  there. 

"  Oh,  my  Mary  !  " 

Richard  Hathorne  could  not  understand  the 
course  of  Anthony's  thoughts  or  the  way  in  which 
what  he  had  said  affected  him. 

"I  trust  I  am  acquitted,"  he  said,  gravely. 
Anthony  held  out  his  hand. 

"Perhaps  I  may  leave  you,  Mr.  Forrest?  I 
have  not  yet  seen  my  sister." 

"  Go,  sir ;  and  pardon  me  if  you  can." 

Richard  Hathorne  had  scarcely  gone,  when  a 
note  marked  "  Private,"  and  left  by  a  postilion  at 
the  Bank,  was  brought  in  to  Anthony.  The  sight  of 
it  roused  him  again  to  frenzy.  It  was  from  Owen 
Williams. 
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"  You  have  got  your  wife  again,  and  she  is 
innocent.  If  you  want  proof  or  explanation,  meet 
me  in  Devil's  Hollow  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening. 
If  you  are  afraid  to  meet  me  alone  agam,  stay 
where  you  are,  for  no  one  but  yourself  will  find  me. 

"  Owen  Williams." 

Anthony  read  it  twice  and  then  tore  it  into 
shreds. 

"  Afraid  !  you  scoundrel.  Afraid  !  you  coward. 
Oh,  Mary  !  I  am  past  either  hope  or  fear,  but  I 
will  have  you  justified." 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  four  o'clock 
and  they  were  closing  the  Bank  doors.  He  sat 
down  at  his  desk  and  rang  his  hand-bell.  They 
brought  letters  and  other  papers  for  his  signature, 
and  he  signed  them.  He  went  out,  to  urge  on  the 
fruitless  search  again,  and  returned,  to  go  up- 
stairs and  spend  half  an  hour  alone  in  Mary's 
room.  When  he  came  down  the  servants  told 
him  their  ghost-story.  He  laughed  at  them,  and 
bade  them  think  of  their  lost  mistress  as  a  saint 
in  Paradise,  not  noticing  their  looks  of  surprise. 
Finally  he  took  out  his  pistols,  loaded  them,  and 
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put  them  in  his  pockets.  It  was  half-past  six 
o'clock.  He  went  down  to  the  stable  where  his 
horse  was  again  in  waiting,  and  once  more  rode 
down  the  High  Street  and  round  the  fatal  corner  of 
the  Bridge  Hill. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BRIDGE  HILL. 

In  the  twilight,  before  the  stars  were  seen,  Owen 
Williams  crossed  among  the  gorse  bushes  towards 
the  silent  quarry.  He  did  not  come  from  Por- 
chester,  but  from  a  village  several  miles  south  of 
the  town,  the  quarry  lying  between  them.  He 
came  in  a  carriage,  with  a  pair  of  fresh  horses, 
which  he  left  in  the  road  a  little  way  oflP,  where  it 
was  out  of  sight.  In  appearance  he  was  consider- 
ably changed.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  cold, 
calculating  face  had  become  flushed  and  angry; 
his  hands  had  lost  their  steadiness  and  trembled. 
He  was  a  desperate  and  reckless  man. 

He  limped  a  good  deal,  and  often  cursed  his 
foot  as  he  dragged  it  painfully  along.  He  had 
a  parcel  in  his  hand,  which  he  clutched  firmly 
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and  seemed  afraid  to  lose,  though  it  encum- 
bered him.  At  the  brink  of  the  quarry  he  looked 
about  him  anxiously,  and  seeing  no  one,  descended 
into  it  and  made  his  way  through  the  narrow 
cutting  into  Devil's  Hollow.  Once  m,  he  seemed 
partially  relieved.  He  sat  down  on  a  fragment  of 
rock  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  I'll  divorce  her  yet ! "  he  muttered.  He 
opened  the  parcel,  which  proved  to  be  a  case  of 
large  double-barrelled  pistols.  He  took  them 
both  out ;  laid  them  on  his  knee  and  put  the  box 
aside.  He  examined  the  locks ;  took  the  ramrods 
out  and  pushed  them  down  the  barrels,  to  assure 
himself  that  his  weapons  were  loaded.  After 
doing  this  twice,  he  seemed  to  lose  confidence  and 
nervously  drew  the  charge  of  one  of  the  barrels, 
Jhe  ball  was  there,  and  the  powder.  He  put 
them  back  again,  ramming  very  tight  and  again 
examining  the  locks.  Then  he  levelled  at  the 
stones,  his  finger  on  the  trigger  and  his  arm 
stretched  out;  and  because  the  pistol  shook  he 
cursed  his  arm,  and  tried  with  compressed  lips  and 
bent  eyebrows  to  make  it  firmer.      Having  sue- 
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ceeded  to  some  extent  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
seeing  that  it  was  nearly  seven  o'clock,  he  put  a 
pistol  in  each  of  his  coat  pockets  with  his  hands 
still  on  them,  and  got  up  from  his  seat,  and  in  spite 
of  his  lameness  limped  up  and  down  in  the  hollow, 
looking  always  at  the  narrow  entrance  or  at  the 
edge  of  the  cutting  overhead. 

The  night  was  very  still  and  he  heard  a  church 
clock  strike  the  hour.  He  paused  and  listened 
keenly  for  a  footstep  on  the  grass  or  a  voice 
calling  for  him.  There  was  no  other  sound  but 
the  distant  bell,  and  when  it  ceased,  all  was  silent. 
Williams  listened  for  full  five  minutes ;  then  he 
walked  slowly  into  the  larger  quarry,  and  seeing 
no  one,  stopped  in  a  shadowy  place,  once  more 
levelled  one  of  his  pistols  at  some  object  near 
him,  and  smiled  because  his  hand  was  like  a 
rock  again. 

"  Three  yards,"  he  muttered.  "  Safe  at  three 
yards,"  and  he  measured  the  distance  with  his 
strides.     Listening  again  he  grew  impatient, 

«  D— n  him  !     Is  he  afraid  ?  " 

He  stole  up  the  path  leading  from  above  into 
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the  quarry  and  looked  round  in  all  directions. 
Nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  gorse  bushes,  the 
fading  twilight,  and  the  few  stars,  tremulous  and 
pale. 

"  He'll  come.  I  know  him.  He'll  come  to 
collar  me  and  fight  me.  But  perhaps — !  "  and  he 
clicked  the  lock  of  one  of  his  pistols.  "  They'll 
track  me  by  the  letter.  No.  He'll  have  it  in  his 
pocket." 

He  descended  again  and  went  back  to  Devil's 
Hollow.  But  the  stars  grew  brighter  and  no  one 
came.  The  distant  bell  struck  eight  and  he  was 
still  alone.  The  twilight  turned  to  darkness  ;  the 
air  was  cold.  Shadows  seemed  to  fill  the  hollow 
and  when,  listening  and  trembling,  he  walked  over 
a  heap  of  refuse,  there  was  a  skeleton  rattle  among 
the  stones.  He  uttered  a  hasty  malediction  and 
left  the  quarry.  He  crossed  again  among  the 
gorse  bushes,  and  found  his  carriage  where  he  had 
left  it. 

« Drive  to  Porchester.  To  the  Four  All's," 
he  said,  as  he  got  in  and  pulled  down  the 
blinds. 
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Mr.  Fowkes  was  smoking  his  eYening  pipe 
among  a  crowd  of  gossips  busy  with  some  interest- 
ing news  when  Owen  summoned  him  to  the  door 
of  his  carriage. 

"  Where's  that  letter,  Fowkes  ?  '* 

"  Sent  at  four  o'clock." 

"  Confound  you  ;  you've  forgotten  it." 

"  Go  and  see." 

"  Has  he  left  home  then? " 

"  I  should  say  so." 

"  Where's  he  gone  to  ?  " 

"  Gone  after  the  missis." 

"  After  her  ?  d — n  her;  where's  that  ?  " 

Fowkes  slowly  took  his  hand  from  his  pipe  and 
pointed  with  his  thumb  downwards. 

"  Speak  out,  man;  the  devil  take  your  fingers." 

"  Mrs.  Forrest's  been  and  drowned  herself, 
and  Mr.  Forrest's  been  killed  on  the  Bridge 
Hill!" 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  Mr.  Hornbeam 
had  received  private  intelligence  that  the  London 
agent  with  whom  he,  on  behalf  of  the  secret 
committee  of  his  party,  believed  that  the  terms  of 
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purchase  for  the  Bridge  Hill  property  were  ar- 
rangedj  had  suddenly  absconded^  taking  all  his 
papers  with  him^  in  consequence  of  discoveries 
which  Hathorne's  journey  to  France  had  brought 
to  light.  Mr.  Hornbeam  had  prided  himself 
greatly  on  the  successful  issue  of  this  affair,  sup- 
posing that  he  had  outwitted  Mr.  Forrest  and 
defeated  his  secret  plans,  and  his  disgust  was 
violent  in  proportion  when  he  found  his  bargain 
so  abruptly  broken  off  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
completion.  Failing  to  find  sufficient  solace  in  the 
use  of  bad  language  at  home,  he  took  a  drive  in 
the  afternoon  to  some  tea-gardens  on  the  road  to 
the  quarry.  There  he  got  very  drunk,  swore 
his  horse  was  the  son  of  a  cameleopard  and 
fcould  trot  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  having  laid  a 
wager  that  he  would  prove  it  on  his  way  home,  he 
got  into  his  gig  and  went  off  at  a  round  gallop, 
shouting  lustily  and  applying  his  whip  with  great 
vigor  alternately  to  the  sides  of  his  beast  and 
the  backs  of  imaginary  boys  behind  him.  In  this 
condition,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  he  drove 
up  the  steep  Bridge  Hill,  when  Anthony,  equally 
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reckless  from  a  different  cause,  was  coming  sharply 
round  the  corner.  The  foot-passengers  stopped 
with  a  warning  cry.  Mr.  Hornbeam  pulled  at 
his  reins,  but  gave  so  loud  a  shout  that  the  beast 
sprang  forward  in  alarm.  Anthony,  blind  with 
passion,  saw  nothing  and  did  not  even  draw  his 
bridle.  In  a  moment  his  horse  lay  in  a  pool  of 
blood,  with  the  gig  shaft  deep  in  his  chest  and 
his  rider  on  the  pavement.  What  became  of  Mr. 
Hornbeam  nobody  knew.  He  was  found  at  home, 
however,  next  morning  with  a  cut  on  his  fore- 
head, and  no  distinct  notion  as  to  how  he  got  it. 
Anthony  was  severely  hurt,  and  was  for  some  time 
believed  to  have  been  killed.  He  was  carried 
home  and  laid,  not  in  Mary's  chamber,  for  he 
had  locked  the  door  of  it  and  taken  away  the 
key,  but  in  a  room  adjoining.  When  he  came  to 
hunself  his  recollection  was  perfect,  and  when 
he  saw  the  faces  of  those  about  him  and  found 
at  first  that  he  was  unable  to  speak,  he  believed 
that  he  was  dying. 

"  Send  some  one  to  her  father,"  was  the  first 
sentence  he  contrived  to  utter.     Lucy  Hathome, 
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who  was  nearest  to  him  turned  to  Mr.  Hobbes, 
who  also  was  in  the  room,  and  whispered  some- 
thing. He  smiled  tearfully,  and  bowed  his  head 
in  assent.  The  surgeon  had  just  left  the  bed- 
side after  making  the  first  hasty  examination. 
Daniel  Hobbes  went  up  to  him. 

"  Is  it  fatal  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"  It  may  be ;  but  he  will  live  some  days." 

*'  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  humanly  speaking." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow ;  God  bless 
you!" 

Hobbes  went  up  to  Anthony  and  took  his 
hand. 

"  My  dear  friend,  the  news  may  be  distressing 
to  Mr.  Griffiths.  If  you  please  I  shall  be  myself 
the  bearer — myself  the  bearer." 

"You  are  kind.  I  beheve  he  has  heard 
nothing.     Not  even  about  the  boy." 

"  The  first  coach,  my  dear  Mr.  Anthony ;  the 
first  coach  to-night." 

"  Take  post-horses — there's  my'  purse.  Do  as 
I  say.     I  have  little  breath  to  urge  with.     Tell 

VOL.  HI.  P 
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him  she  was  innocent;  that  I  knew  it  before  I 
died." 

"  God  bless  me !  my  good  sir ;  my  news  is 
better  than  I  thought." 

Anthony  closed  his  eyes.  "Good  bye,"  he 
said,  faintly,  pressing  his  old  friend's  hand.  And 
Mr.  Hobbes,  after  a  short  farewell  from  Lucy, 
hurried  off,  and  was  quickly  on  his  road  to  Wales. 
Anthony  fell  back  exhausted  when  he  was  gone. 
This  matter  disposed  of,  the  surgeon  was  pre- 
scribing perfect  quietness  and  ordering  every- 
one from  the  room,  but  Anthony,  rousing  himself 
again,  recalled  them,  and  insisted  on  having  pen 
and  paper  brought  to  him.  With  great  difficulty 
he  wrote  a  cheque  on  his  own  bank,  and  signed 
it. 

"  Gome  here,"  he  said  to  Lucy.  "  Take  this, 
for  Mary's  sake.  It  is  your  wedding  portion. 
You  can  use  it  as  you  please." 
.  Lucy  took  it,  and  kissed  the  hand  that  gave  it. 
"For  Mary's  sake,"  she  said,  and  his  look 
thanked  her.  It  was  not  till  some  hours  after  that 
she  read  the  figures,  and  found  the  cheque  to  be 
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for  a  sum  large  enough  to  reinstate  her  brother 
in  his  business.  This  done,  Anthony  clasped  his 
hands  together  and  seemed  to  resign  himself  to 
his  condition. 

"  Now  let  me  go  to  her,"  he  said  to  the  surgeon 
when  the  room  was  clear. 

"  There  is  a  time  to  die,  and  we  may  not  hasten 
it,"  was  the  grave  answer.  Anthony  was  silent, 
and  the  surgeon  gave  such  directions  as  appeared 
necessary  to  those  who  were  to  be  left  in  charge 
of  his  patient. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


SUNSET. 


That  fatal  Friday  had  been  an  eventful  day  in 
Wales.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  early  spring,  but 
snow  had  fallen  on  the  mountains  unexpectedly 
the  night  before,  and  the  shepherds  were  anxious 
about  their  flocks,  which  had  been  driven  higher 
than  usual  with  their  new-born  ofispring.  John 
Griffiths  woke  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
dressed  in  haste.  He  looked  serene  but  grave; 
and  his  eyes  seemed,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the 
case  with  them,  to  be  gazing  placidly  but  with 
a  tender  longing  on  something  that  was  far  away. 
*^  I've  had  a  dream,"  he  said,  speaking  to  his 
wife,  who  still  lay  bed-ridden  and  had  aged  ex- 
ceedingly since  the  first  news  of  Mary's  sorrow. 
"I've  been  hearing  a  young  lamb   crying.     It 
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wasn't  nigh  me,  and  it  wasn't  far  off  neither,  but 
for  all  my  listening  I  could  not  tell  where  to  go. 
But  I  thought  it  called  me,  and  it  was  the  sweetest 
cry  ever  was  heard.  And  then  it  seemed  like  as 
if  it  was  nowhere  but  in  my  own  heart,  and  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  lambs  of  Paradise,  and 
tiie  Good  Shepherd  carrying  it  home." 

"You've  not  been  dreaming,  John.  I've  been 
awake  and  heard  them  bleating.  Look  out  of 
the  window.  I  think  it's  cold.  Maybe  there's 
a  fall  of  snow." 

"  Ay,  mother,  thou'rt  right.  It 's  come  on  the 
hills  and  they're  as  white  as  wool.  There  '11  be  a 
deal  to  do.  Mayhap  thou  '11  not  see  any  more  of 
me  till  eventide." 

"  My  heart's  sore,  John,  about  Mary.  She 
should  have  sent  us  a  letter.  It's  Friday,  and 
there 's  no  word  of  her  yet." 

"She's  waiting,  mother;  she's  waiting.  May- 
hap she'll  not  write  till  he  that  can  prove  her 
honest  has  come  home." 

"  It's  hard  to  wait,"  said  the  poor  mother. 

"The   Lord  knows   it's  hard,"   he  answered. 
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gazing  far  into  the  unknown  distance  and  smiling 
like  an  infant  on  its  mother's  arm. 

"  You  Ve  a  better  trust  than  I  have,  John ;  a 
deal  better." 

"Nay,  mother,  I'm  a  poor  creature,  and  my 
heart's  like  to  break  for  Mary.  But  it's  best  to  be 
patient.  They  've  had  to  wait  for  her  in  Heaven, 
this  many  a  year." 

He  made  her  comfortable  on  her  pillows,  bade 
the  servant-girl  be  kind  to  her,  took  his  breakfast 
in  his  hand,  and  went  out  to  join  the  other  farmers 
of  the  village,  who  were  already  astir  and  hur- 
rying up  the  hill-sides.  Many  a  little  lamb  was 
saved,  many  a  bleating  ewe  comforted.  Some, 
flying  from  the  snow,  had  climbed  along  the 
sides  of  precipices  and  found  refuge  on  narrow 
ledges  whence  return  was  impossible,  and  where 
help  could  only  reach  them  in  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  way  by  which,  on  bluff  and  rocky 
coasts,  men  seek  for  samphire  or  the  nests  of 
eagles.  The  sun  became  hot  and  the  snow  soon 
melted,  but  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  shepherds   were  satisfied  that   all  not  hope- 
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lessly  lost  had  been  recovered.  When  the  rest 
turned  wearily  home,  John  Griffiths  still  kept 
listening. 

"There's  another,"  he  said;  "there's  another; 
it's  far  up,  but  I  hear  it  crying."  His  companions 
listened  also,  but  could  hear  nothing.  They  went 
with  him  for  some  distance,  tired  as  they  were. 
"  I  hear  it,"  he  kept  repeating.  "  It's  a  young 
lamb;  it's  very  lonesome;  it's  far  away."  They 
tried  to  persuade  him  he  was  mistaken,  but  he 
only  said,  "  It 's  crying,"  and  went  on.  At  last 
they  turned  back,  certain  that  he  was  wrong. 
He  bade  them  tell  his  wife  he  was  going  higher 
up  the  mountain,  and  still  followed  where  his 
ear  or  his  fancy  guided,  over  the  wet  bogs, 
through  the  lengthening  shadow  of  the  rocks, 
across  the  white  waterfalls  and  the  remaining 
drifts  of  snow. 

That  evening,  a  little  before  sunset,  a  passenger 
got  down  from  one  of  the  Chester  coaches  at  the 
spot  where  John  Griffiths  had  sat  waiting  a  week 
before,  which  was  the  point  in  the  mail  road 
nearest  to  the  top  of  the  pass.     It   was   Mary. 
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She  left  her  home  the  night  before  with  her  mind 
distraught,  her  self-possession  gone,  her  reason  all 
disordered  for  the  time,  but  with  no  thought  of 
suicide  or  of  any  kind  of  refuge  except  her  God 
and  her  earthly  father.  She  crossed  the  crowded 
Market  Place  unnoticed  in  her  peasant's  dress, 
and  walked  as  fast  as  she  could  along  the  road 
to  Wales.  When,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  a 
coach  passed  her  going  in  the  same  direction,  she 
stopped  it,  and  took  her  seat  upon  it,  being  taken 
for  a  Welsh  servant  going  home.  At  Chester  she 
fell  asleep  over  her  breakfast  and  the  first  coach 
went  without  her,  so  that  when  she  got  down  at 
last  within  a  few  miles  of  her  native  village,  she 
saw  the  sun  before  her  only  a  little  way  above 
the  great  peaks  of  the  mountain,  whose  masses 
himg  in  crag  and  precipice  over  the  head  of  the 
pass.  The  sun  had  set  when  she  turned  between 
those  frowning  buttresses  to  descend  through  the 
gloom  and  desolation  by  the  narrow  pathway 
leading  downwards  towards  the  valley  beyond. 

Her  road  hitherto  had  been  an  ascending  one ; 
by  little  lakes  and  pastures,  fresh  at  first,  but  grow- 
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ing  brown  and  barren  as  she  went  higher.  Tlie 
cattle  lay  no  longer  in  the  sun ;  the  rude  stone 
bridges  stood  darkly  over  gloomy  waters ;  the 
mountain  was  a  black  and  awful  shape  under  the 
yellow  sky.  White  sparry  lines,  and  snowdrifts 
here  and  there  among  the  crags,  looked  pale  and 
ghostly.  Cold  gusts  of  wind  started  from  the 
mountain  chasms,  flapping  her  dress  about  her 
and  shaking  the  thin  grass  and  the  rushes. 

The  rushes  were  left  behind ;  there  was  little  of 
the  thin  grass  even  when  the  pass  was  entered, 
only  the  tremendous  ruins  torn  by  time  from  the 
mountain  sides,  and  the  jagged  rocks  towering 
above  them.  Mary  stopped  there,  faint  and  pant- 
ing. The  desolate  and  lonely  silence  of  the  place 
appalled  her.  There  was  no  torrent  there.  The 
springs  that  fed  it  rose  in  the  boggy  soil  under  the 
cataracts  of  stones,  but  their  waters  crept  down 
slowly  and  stealthily,  and  the  roar  of  their  after- 
course  never  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass.  She 
felt  the  chilling  wind  and  saw  the  darkness  falling. 
She  looked  with  startled  eyes  down  the  long,  irre- 
gular and  grim  defile.     The  village  could  not  be 
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seen,  a  bluff  rock  hid  it;  but  she  saw  the  Spirit 
of  the  place,  and  his  habitation,  and  felt  the  terror 
of  his  coming  by.  Down  on  the  right,  on  nights 
like  this,  in  the  dusky  shadow,  among  the  toppling 
columns,  a  castle  stood.  Battlements  and  towers 
of  solemn  gray  were  twined  with  withered  ivy 
and  loopholed  among  the  leaves.  The  long  lines  of 
the  heavy  buttresses  were,  as  it  were,  furrows  in 
the  wall,  and  round  them  now,  flying  low  and 
croaking,  a  raven  passed  slowly  and  returned. 
The  wind  blew  over  the  turrets,  and  the  unseen 
warder  sounded  his  invisible  horn.  The  light 
grew  fainter,  and  the  shadowy  drawbridge  feU. 
It  fell  from  the  gaunt  black  portal  to  the  pathway 
leading  up  towards  Mary  as  she  stood  and  saw 
it,  and  out  of  the  heavy  gloom  behind  came  the 
Giant  Despair. 

But  Mary  shrieked  and  fled  from  him ;  fled  as 
she  had  never  done  before.  On  her  left  the  preci- 
pices were  at  some  distance,  and  between  them 
and  the  path  was  a  wild  and  rugged  space,  rising 
towards  them  and  nearly  covered  with  broken 
fragments    and    enormous    boulders.      She    fled 
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amongst  them,  nmning  with  outspread  arms  and 
streaming  hair,  and  shrieking  as  she  went,  "Father! 
Father!" 

John  Griffiths  had  climbed  liigher  up  the  moun- 
tain after  the  lost  lamb  which  was  never  to  be 
found.  He  was  on  the  edge  of  a  dreadful  precipice 
when  Mary's  cry  came  up  from  the  pass  below. 
He  heard,  and  stopped  with  a  foreboding  hush. 
He  listened,  and  raised  his  hands  to  heaven.  He 
looked  with  such  keen  vision  as  is  given  to  love's 
agony  alone,  and  saw  through  the  dusk  and  among 
the  deceiving  colors  of  the  rocks,  a  flying  form, 
which  he  knew  was  Mary.  He  looked  down 
the  precipice  :  even  his  shepherd's  feet  had  never 
tried  that  terrible  descent.  He  put  his  hands  to 
his  mouth  and  drew  breath  till  he  could  draw  no 
more,  and  called  till  he  could  prolong  the  sound  no 
longer. 

It  was  in  vain.  He  was  too  far  above  her  and 
she  too  wild.  He  saw  her  rushing  blindly  to  a  spot 
where  she  might  be  dashed  to  pieces.  He  did  not 
hesitate.  He  did  not  even  pause  to  pray.  He 
dropped  from  crag  to  crag  down  the  side  of  the 
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precipice;  from  crag  to  crag  where  hardly  the 
wild-goats  ventured,  and  he  saved  his  child.  He 
said  nothing  when  he  flung  his  arms  about  her, 
and  she,  with  only  a  momentary  flash  of  recog- 
nition in  her  eyes,  fell  silent  and  insensible.  He 
took  her  up.  He  was  trembhng  with  exhaustion, 
and  it  was  a  long  way  home,  but  he  carried  her 
there.  He  carried  her  to  her  mother's  bed,  laid 
her  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  swooned  away. 

Mrs.  Grifliths  had  been  in  bed  for  weeks,  un- 
able to  raise  herself  and  not  expecting  to  walk 
again.  She  got  up  without  assistance,  however, 
and,  with  an  appearance  of  almost  supernatural 
strength,  laid  Mary  on  the  bed,  lifted  her  husband 
from  the  floor,  called  help,  and  applied  restora- 
tives. John  soon  returned  to  consciousness,  and 
was  immediately  on  his  feet. 

^'  My  lamb's  come  home,"  he  said.  He  did  not 
seem  to  notice  his  wife's  strange  activity.  It 
seemed  a  matter  of  course,  with  Mary  lying  help- 
less in  the  room.  He  told  how  he  had  found  her. 
They  observed  the  dress  she  wore  and  the  wild 
expression  of  her  face,  and  shook  their  gray  heads 
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sadly  over  her,  waiting  for  some  fearful  story 
when  she  should  wake  again.  Her  first  words 
were  delirious.  She  talked  of  a  spectral  castle,  a 
croaking  raven,  and  a  Giant  Despair.  But  towards 
the  early  morning,  in  the  hour  when  fever  ebbs 
again,  and  sleep  falls  gentlest  upon  restless  eyes, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  dark  are  ended,  she  fell 
into  a  short  quiet  silence,  and  looked  up  from  it 
smiling  and  in  her  right  mind.  Then  all  the 
story  was  told,  from  the  loss  of  the  little  child 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  to  her  own  flight  from  Por- 
chester.  She  slept  afterwards,  though  not  very 
long,  while  her  parents  watched  her  and  spoke 
in  low  wliispers  about  her  trouble.  When  Mary 
woke  she  got  up  from  the  bed.  "  Lie  still,  lass, 
lie  still,"  said  the  mother,  but  she  persisted. 

"I'm  not  ill,"  she  said,  "only  tired,  and  I 
must  go  back  again.  It  was  wrong  to  leave 
my  husband." 

"  Nay,  Mary,  you  'd  cause  enough." 
"  Indeed,  mother,  it  was  wrong.    I  was  not  quite 
myself  or  I  should  have  had  more  patience.      If  I 
had  waited  he  might  have  seen  me." 
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^^  He  's  cast  you  off,  child." 

"No;  he  thinks  I  have  forsaken  Mm,  and  he 
has  had  some  reason." 

"  She's  in  the  right,  mother,"  said  John. 
"  She'd  best  have  stayed." 

After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
Mary  should  rest  at  home  that  day,  and  that 
on  the  day  following  her  father  should  take 
her  back  to  Porchester,  give  Anthony  the  true 
account  of  her  journey  with  Owen  Williams, 
and  make  a  final  effort  to  convince  him  of  her 
innocence.  When  this  was  settled,  and  Mary, 
though  very  pale  and  tremulous,  was  moving 
about  in  her  usual  way,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  sinking 
back  in  her  chair,  looked  down  at  her  own  feet 
and  then  in  her  husband's  face. 

"  They  've  done  their  work,  John.  It's  all 
over  with  them.  You  may  put  me  into  bed 
again." 

Mary  looked  alarmed,  and  became  still  more  so 
when  her  father,  putting  his  arms  round  his  wife 
and  trying  to  lift  her  as  usual,  turned  suddenly 
pale  and  set  her  down  again  in  her  chair. 
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"  Somehow  I've  lost  my  strength,  mother." 

Mary  came  anxiously  to  help  him,  and  both 
together  managed,  not  without  difficulty,  to  lay 
her  on  her  pillows. 

"  We  're  pretty  well  worn  out,"  she  said,  cheer- 
fully, taking  John  by  the  hand,  "  but  if  the 
Lord  spares  us  to  see  Mary  righted,  it  wont 
matter." 

John  looked  before  him.  "  I  'm  not  afraid, 
mother ;  I  'm  not  afraid,"  and  he  sat  down,  for 
he  was  giddy. 

Daniel  Hobbes  had  joyfully  obeyed  Anthony's 
desire  and  taken  post-horses  instead  of  coming 
by  the  coach.  He  travelled  all  night  and  was  in 
the  village  about  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, while  Anthony's  letter,  written  on  Thurs- 
day, had  not  even  yet  arrived.  Not  wishing  to 
give  alarm  he  stopped  the  chaise,  and  walking  to 
.John  Griffiths'  cottage,  was  himself  struck  with 
astonishment,  for  he  met  Mary  in  the  porch. 

"  Lord  bless  me,  Mrs.  Forrest !  why,  my  dear 
madam,  in  flesh  and  blood,  I  declare ! " 

"You've  come  to  look  for  me,  Mr.  Hobbes?" 
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"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  We've  been  look- 
ing for  you  in  the  river,  with  what  success  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  detail." 

"In  the  river!" 

''Your  departure  was  most  mysterious.  You 
had,  so  to  speak,  vanished — vanished,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Forrest,  and  to  all  appearance  with  gar- 
ments quite  insufficient  for  terrestrial  habitations. 
The  inference  was  that,  mihapplly  led  astray  by 
grief,  you  must  be  looked  for  in  another  element," 

"  And  did  they  believe  that  of  me  ?" 

"  Not  all ;  not  all.  Miss  Lucy  and  myself  have 
been  persistent,  I  may  say  obstinately  heterodox, 
in  denying  the  opinion  of  the  majority." 

"  And  my  husband  ?  " 

"  Dear  lady,  I  must  both  gratify  you  and 
distress  you ;  my  news  is  both  sweet  and  bitter ; 
Mr.  Anthony  is  a  great  invalid,  a  great  invalid." 

"Hush,  don't  deceive  me,  what  is  it?  Is  he 
alive?" 

"  Surely ;  surely." 

Mary  seized  his  hand  and  leant  upon  it,  shaking 
hysterically. 
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"  Poor  tHing  !  poor  thing ! " 

"  Don't  stop  to  pity  me ;  tell  me  all  about  it ; 
quick." 

"He  had  an  accident  last  evening  on  the 
Bridge  Hill." 

"Oh,  mercy!" 

"  He  was  much  hurt,  but  he  may  recover." 

"  He  may  !     You  mean  he  cannot ! " 

"  God  forbid ;  God  forbid !  I  have  the  surgeon's 
assurance  that  the  case  is  not  necessarily  fatal." 

"  Oh,  let  me  go  to  him.  Will  he  let  me  ?  Will 
he  see  me  ?  " 

"There,  my  dear  madam,  is  all  the  pleasure 
of  my  news.  He  is  u.ndeceived ;  he  is  satisfied; 
he  calls  you  what  the  angels  do ;  he  says  you  are 
innocent." 

Mary  heard  the  last  word  and  threw  herself 
into  her  old  friend's  arms.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
took  her  into  the  cottage  an  altered  being ;  fragile 
but  radiant;  half-fainting,  but  with  her  youth 
restored. 

The  intelligence  brought  by  Mr.  Hobbes  was 
soon   explained,  and   it  was  not  long  before  he, 
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with  Mary  and  her  father,  was  riding  back 
post-haste  to  Porchester.  Mary  had  desired  to 
return  with  Hobbes  alone ;  she  feared  so  greatly 
for  her  mother,  and  saw  so  plainly  that  Mrs. 
Griffiths  herself  believed  she  was  on  her  dying 
bed.  But  the  old  lady  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
troversy by  a  strong  assertion  of  her  own  will, 
and  an  assurance  that  she  should  die  at  once  of 
her  anxieties  if  her  Mary  went  back  without  her 
father.  So  a  daily  letter  was  promised  by  one 
of  the  neighbours  who  could  write  it  best,  in 
case  Mrs.  Griffiths  were  herself  unable,  and  the 
shepherd  once  more  left  the  valley  with  his  suf-- 
fering  but  happy  child. 
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PLEIADES. 


It  was  settled  on  Saturday  morning  that  Anthony 
would  recover,  but  that  his  hurt,  which  was 
chiefly  in  the  chest,  must  take  away  his  power  of 
speaking  in  public  and  leave  him  probably  a  shat- 
tered life,  fit  only  for  retirement  and  repose. 
Towards  evening,  however,  the  doctor  changed  his 
tone  of  confidence  for  one  of  apprehension.  His 
patient's  state  was  worse  than  the  apparent  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  accounted  for,  and  he  began 
to  fear  some  unseen  injury  of  a  more  fatal  kind. 
The  injury  was  indeed  unseen,  and,  in  its  nature, 
worse  than  mortal.  It  was  the  remorse  of  a 
strong,  wilful,  earnest  spirit,  struck  down  and 
humbled,  convinced  of  sin,  hopeless  of  reparation. 
It  was  the  thought  of  Mary — passionately  loved, 

Q2 
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wrongfully  doubted,  cruelly  cast  away.  It  was 
the  clear  consciousness  that  if  he  had  been  the 
fool  of  circumstance,  his  own  errors  had  given 
circumstance  its  power,  and  that  a  little  more 
trust  and  confidence,  a  little  less  ambition  and 
vanity,  would  have  made  life  a  palace  instead  of 
a  ruin,  and  marriage  its  holiest  joy  instead  of 
its  worst  temptation. 

He  passed  from  grief  to  agony  and  from  agony 
into  delirium.  In  this,  though  he  never  ceased 
to  heap  reproaches  on  himself,  there  was  a  slight 
abatement  of  his  previous  despair.  He  lost  the 
notion  that  Mary  had  drowned  herself,  and  spoke 
of  her  only  as  having  been  driven  away  by  his 
unkindness ;  as  living,  though  lost  to  him.  Some- 
times he  called  her  in  tones  that  made  the  hearers 
weep,  and  sometimes  in  a  voice  that  startled  them, 
it  was  at  once  so  hopeless  and  so  daring. 

Yery  early  on  Sunday  morning,  when  the  first 
daylight  began  to  glimmer  over  the  Borough 
Wall,  there  was  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
passing  through  the  sleeping  town.  Anthony  had 
been  growing  quieter  for  some  tune.     When  he 
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lieard  the  sound  he  closed  his  eyes,  said  there 
was  angels'  music  in  the  Market  Place,  and  fell 
asleep. 

In  a  feAV  minutes  Mary  was  satnding  at  his  bed- 
side. She  had  come  in  with  a  noiseless  step  and 
was  perfectly  calm.  She  put  her  lips  once  to  his 
hot  forehead,  and  seeing  that  it  did  not  wake  him, 
took  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet  and  asked  a  few 
Avhispered  questions  of  the  attendants,  who  had 
been  called  out  of  the  room  and  quietly  told 
of  her  safety  and  return  before  she  entered. 

"  Now  leave  me  here,"  she  said. 

They  made  some  opposition;  he  might  wake^- 
and  seeing  her,  be  startled  dangerously. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  he  has  been  calling  for  me. 
1  have  come.     Leave  us  alone." 

They  obeyed  her.  When  the  room  was  clear 
she  got  on  the  bed  beside  him,  and  sat  there,  and 
with  her  tender  and  soothing  hands  raised  his  head 
softly  and  slowly,  and  laid  it  on  her  bosom.  He 
<lid  not  wake.  His  sleep  grew  natural  and  pro- 
found. She  felt  the  throbbing  of  his  temples 
lessening  hour  by  hour  as  he  slept  on  the  living 
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pillow  she  had  given  him.  The  light  stole  up. 
The  lilacs  Yfeve  m  blossom  on  the  Borough  Wall. 
The  ash-trees  were  already  budding.  The  warm 
and  pleasant  sun  woke  the  world.  When  the 
church  bells  began  to  chime  he  moved  a  little, 
and  when  the  full  peal  was  ringing  he  opened 
his  eyes.  Her  face  was  bent  over  them.  He 
did  not  start  or  seem  surprised,  but  looked  at 
her  drowsily  under  his  eyelids. 

"  Are  you  come  from  the  river  ?  " 

"  Ohj  no,  dearest." 

He  put  up  his  hand  and  touched  her  cheek  with 
it. 

"  Wet — wet.  But  I  thought  the  water  was 
cold." 

"  Hush,  love.     Sleep  again." 

"  Wedding  bells  ?  "  he  asked,  listening. 

"  Ours,  dearest." 

He  saw  the  bracelet  on  her  arm ;  the  one 
she  had  taken  with  her ;  the  first  he  gave  her ; 
touched  it,  looked  at  it,  turned  to  her  face  again : 

"My  Mary  I" 

When  the   surgeon    came    shortly    afterwards 
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he  found  Anthony  still  lying  on  his  wife's  bosom, 
with  red  eyes  and  other  marks  of  recent  agitation, 
but  with  the  fever  gone  and  his  mind  quite  col- 
lected. Mary  left  him  for  a  little  time  to  change 
her  dress  again.  He  had  told  her  where  to  find 
the  key  of  her  own  room,  and  when  she  went 
into  it  and  found  everything  as  she  had  left  it 
three  days  before,  the  recollection  of  the  past 
overpowered  her  enforced  calmness,  and  her  hus- 
band sent  for  her  impatiently  before  she  was 
ready  to  return.  His  message,  however,  was  her 
best  restorative.  To  be  missed,  to  be  needful 
to  him,  to  feel  the  old  love  in  his  words  and  the 
blessing  of  the  time  to  come ! 

If  he  lived ;  ah !  only  if  he  lived !  But  she 
met  the  surgeon,  and  heard  there  was  no  more 
reason  for  anxiety. 

John  Griffiths  was  not  allowed  to  see  Anthony 
that  day,  and  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  by  the 
river,  having  a  hope  that  he  might  find  the  body 
of  the  child.  Mary  did  not  leave  her  husband 
while  he  was  absent,  and  indeed  there  was  enough 
to  talk  of  for  a  longer  day  than  any  April  one. 
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Anthony  would  not  wait.  His  sole  desire  that 
day  was  to  tell  her  every  particular  of  his  own 
conduct  and  of  the  feelings  by  which  he  had 
become  estranged  from  her.  When  he  first 
mentioned  Mrs.  Fraser's  name  his  voice  fal- 
tered. 

"  Oh  !  Mary,  I  must  try  your  faith ;  I  must 
make  you  doubt  me." 

She  took  his  hand  and  smiled. 

"  Dearest,  I  know  her  story." 

He  almost  sprang  from  his  bed. 

"You  know  it!" 

"  It  was  the  one  secret  I  never  told.  You 
knew  I  had  one." 

He  fell  back  astounded. 

"And  you  knew  the  whole,  and  that  I  had 
loved  her  ?  " 

"Not  so.  It  was  a  nameless  legend  till  last 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Listen,  love  :  you  have 
talked  too  much.  Let  me  make  my  own  con- 
fession." 

She  told  him  the  story,  and  the  use  Williams 
had  made  of  it  in  order  to  destroy  her  confidence 
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in  her  husband.  Anthony's  face  burned  with 
shame. 

"  Can  you  ever  forget  those  facts,  those  letters, 
that  clandestine  mtercourse  ?  Can  you  ever  trust 
me  as  a  faithful  husband,  Mary?" 

She  kissed  his  lips  and  smoothed  his  forehead. 

"  Dear  love,  I  have  never  doubted." 

Her  words  were  like  nectar  in  a  cup  of  fire. 
He  felt  the  endless  blessing  and  the  indelible 
reproach.     Oh !  if  his  faith  had  been  like  hers. 

"  I  was  wrong,"  she  said.  ''I  ought  not  to  have 
made  that  promise.  I  ought  not  to  have  known 
anything  that  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  seemed 
so  valueless,  and  yet,  if  I  had  told  you,  every- 
thing might  have  been  changed.  I  think  such 
promises  must  be  wrong  always,  for  we  are 
mortal,  and  very  blind." 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Anthony  asked  Mary 
whether  it  would  grieve  her  to  leave  Porchester. 
He  felt  that  his  public  life  was  over,  and  the 
loss  of  their  child  had  changed  everything  at  home. 
He  longed  to  cut  off  all  associations  with  the  events 
of  the  past  year,  and  he  proposed  to  leave  the  Bank 
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to  his  partner  and  retire,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
Mary's  native  valley  in  Wales.     Mary's  feelings 
were  not  the  same;  her  heart  clung  to  every- 
thing that  had  once  been  Tony's ;  her  griefs  had 
come  so  fast  upon  her  that  in  the  general  tempest 
she  had  scarcely  realized  the  certainty  of  his  loss, 
and  to  leave  the  home  where  he  had  lived,  and  go 
childless  to  another  habitation  was  to  put  the  final 
seal  to  the  fatal  story.     But   she  looked  at   her 
husband's   face  and  saw  his  suffering  written  in 
it,  and  she  consented.     Mr.  Griffiths  approved  the 
plan.      So  did  old  Mrs.  Forrest,  whose  health  was 
half  renewed  by  her  joy  at  her  son's  safety  and 
Mary's  restoration,  and  who  suggested  that  An- 
thony should  build  a  cottage  for  his  own  residence 
and  another  for  herself,  and  that  they  should  settle 
thus  among  the  mountains.     The  doctor  decided 
that  Anthony  might  be  removed  in  a  few  days  and 
that  the  change  was  likely  to  be  the  best  thing  for 
his  health.     They  waited  anxiously  for  the  post 
next   morning ;   but    as    it    brought   a  favorable 
account  of  Mrs.  Griffiths'  state,  John  stayed  con- 
tentedly at  Porchester,  still  very  anxious  to  satisf}- 
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himself  further  as  to  the  loss  of  his  little  grand- 
child. He  made  a  number  of  inquiries,  and  heard 
at  last  the  story  told  by  Betsy  the  nursemaid 
about  the  reputed  ghost.  He  got  hold  of  Betsy's 
cousin  and  questioned  him ;  not,  however,  with  any 
particular  result.  He  certified  to  the  appearance 
of  the  two  women  in  black,  one  of  whom  was 
doubtless  Mary,  wliile  the  other,  in  the  opinion  of 
tliis  gallant  lover,  was  as  hke  a  spirit  as  anything 
else.  Now  John  had  an  undoubting  belief  in 
spiritual  things,  but  none  at  all  in  any  spirits 
of  evil ;  and,  always  thinking  the  best  the  Hkeliest, 
he  inferred  at  once  when  he  heard  this  story,  not 
that  a  ghost  had  interfered  to  kill  tlie  child,  but 
that  the  report  about  the  gipsies  was  in  some  way 
true  and  that  the  boy  was  stolen.  Mary  caught 
eagerly  at  the  idea  again,  notwithstanding  her 
former  terrible  disappointment,  and  somewhat 
strengthened  it  in  her  father's  mind  by  relating 
the  manner  in  which  Wilhams  had  persisted  in  say- 
ing that  he  could  find  the  child.  Anthony  thought 
the  hope  a  visionary  one,  till  he  was  remmded 
that  the   fruitless    search   for   Mary's   body  had 
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ended  in  her  reappearance,  alive  and  well,  and 
that  in  the  other  case  every  effort  had  been 
equally  fruitless. 

John  Griffiths  took  his  hat  and  staff  and  went 
again  to  the  Borough  Wall  meadow  on  Monday 
afternoon.  Mary  watched  him  anxiously,  he 
seemed  to  walk  so  feebly,  but  he  himself  thought 
only  of  his  errand.  At  the  back  of  the  ruins  he 
found  the  large  nail  in  the  palings,  and  soon 
satisfied  himself  that  the  child  might  have  climbed 
over  with  its  help.  Down  the  precipitous  bank, 
too,  nearly  in  a  line  with  this  spot,  the  little  hat 
was  still  hanging  on  the  gorse  bush,  for  no  one 
had  ventured  down  to  fetch  it.  To  John,  how- 
ever, the  descent  was  easy.  He  rescued  the  hat, 
and  getting  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  found 
tliat  it  was  deep  there  and  the  current  strong. 
He  was  not  satisfied,  nevertheless.  So  he  climbed 
up  again  and  carefully  examined  the  ground  above 
and  the  circuit  of  the  Borough  Wall.  Coming 
through  the  hawthorn  bushes  at  the  end  of  it  he 
observed  the  entrance  into  Prisoner's  Hole.  The 
sun,   already  in  the   west,   shone    into   it.      He 
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entered:  saw  somethincj  slilniuix  on  the  m'ound 
and  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  large  key,  thrown 
there,  it  would  seem,  by  some  one  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  it.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  stepped 
forward.  Feeling  the  sharp  turning  in  the  pas- 
sage with  his  hands,  he  groped  his  way  round  it, 
found  a  level  floor  before  him  with  his  staff,  and, 
caring  nothing  for  the  darkness,  went  on,  step  by 
step,  surprised  by  liis  discovery.  When  he  had 
gone  perhaps  fifty  paces  with  constantly  increas- 
ing astonishment,  his  eye  -  caught  the  glimmer  of 
sunlight  from  the  other  end,  as  Mrs.  Fraser's  had 
done  before. 

"  It 's  a  wonder  they  never  thought  of  it,"  said 
John;  and  stopping  when  he  had  gone  a  little 
further  into  the  light  he  looked  down  closely  at 
the  floor.  There  was  a  slight  sprinkling  of  sand 
from  'the  rock  upon  it,  and  in  the  sand  were 
footmarks,  turned  in  both  directions,  but  all  like 
those  of  a  woman,  and  all  of  the  same  size.  He 
went  on  carefully,  stooping  and  looking,  but  found 
nothing  else  till  near  the  bottom  of  the  passage, 
where    he  picked  up   a  little    basket   tied   with 
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cherry-red  ribbons.  Coming  out  among  the 
caverns  by  the  water  side,  he  lost  the  footmarks 
in  the  low  meadow,  and  went  back  to  the  Bank 
with  news  of  what  he  had  discovered.  Anthony 
was  sitting  tip  in  his  room  and  Mary  with  him 
when  John  Griffiths  entered  with  his  trophies. 
Mary  caught  at  the  hat  and  the  little  basket. 
"  The  child's ! "  she  said,  taking  them  from 
him. 

"  Dost  know  the  basket,  lass  ?  " 

"Yes,  anywhere.  I  bought  it  for  him.  He 
had  it  when  he  was  lost." 

"  Then  the  Lord  be  praised,  for  he'll  be  found 
again." 

"  Are  they  still  searching  ?  The  basket  has 
not  been  in  the  river  ?  " 

"  No ;  nor  the  child  neither." 

"Father!" 

"  It's  true.     He's  been  run  off  with." 

«  Oh,  Anthony!" 

"  Mr.  Griffiths,  I  fear  you  are  deceived." 

"  No,  Mr.  Forrest,  I'm  not  deceived.  He's 
been  taken  off  by  a  strange  way  under  ground." 
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"  Prisoner's  Hole  ! "    cried  Mary  and  Anthony- 
together. 

"  Ay ;   I've  heard  they  call  it  so." 
*^  It  has  been  blocked  up  for  many  years,"  said 
Anthony. 

"  Then  they've  cleared  it,"  John  replied,  "  for 
I've  been  down  myself  from  the  Borough  Wall 
to  the  river  and  come  ont  in  the  caverns." 
"Is  that  possible?" 

"There's  a  woman's  footmarks  in  it,  and  the 
basket  was  a  long  way  down,  nigh  the  lower 
end." 

They  were  astounded,  but  the  story  of  the 
gipsies  seemed  confirmed  at  last,  and  with  its 
confirmation  came  the  hope  that  Tony  might  be 
recovered.  John  produced  the  key  he  had  found, 
and  on  seeing  it  Mary  was  struck  with  its  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  outer  garden  door.  She 
went  to  fetch  the  true  key ;  this  was  a  facsimile 
of  it.  It  appeared  to  have  been  recently  made, 
and  not  to  have  been  used  much,  from  the  marks 
of  the  file  upon  it.  This  discovery  threw  a  new 
and   strange  light   on  the  aifair  in   the  garden. 
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The  idea  of  thieves  had  long  been  set  aside  as 
inadmissible.  There  was  a  plot  somewhere,  and 
this  might  have  been  one  of  its  branches.  Some 
one  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  get  a  duplicate 
key,  and  for  some  other  object  than  that  of  rob- 
bery. The  gardener  being  closely  questioned, 
remembered  that  he  generally  left  the  key  in  the 
door  till  evening,  and  that  the  door  was  some- 
times left  open  in  the  daytime;  and,  moreover,  that 
a  month  or  two  before,  he  had  missed  the  kev 
one  day  when  his  mistress  was  out ;  had  intended 
to  ask  her  whether  she  had  taken  it ;  but  had 
found  it  a  few  houi's  afterwards  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  door.  On  further  inquiry  in  the  town, 
a  locksmith  was  produced,  who  stated  that  about 
the  time  indicated  by  the  gardener,  a  key  of 
this  description  was  brought  to  him,  a  duplicate 
was  required  in  a  couple  of  hours,  the  key  and 
the  duplicate  were  taken  away  together,  and  the 
man  who  brought  and  fetched  them  was  Mr. 
Owen  Williams.  Moreover,  on  again  inspecting 
the  conservatory,  it  was  found  that  the  broken 
panes  were  such  as  could  be  struck  fi'om  below 
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by  a  tall  man  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  that  the 
glass  had  fallen  in  a  direction  consistent  with 
this  idea,  and  that  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tree 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  man's  arm  were  none  of 
them  broken.  The  size  of  the  foot-prints  was 
the  remaining  difficulty.  They  were  still  visible 
on  the  beds,  and  were  much  too  large  for  Wil- 
liams ;  but  enough  had  been  found  out  to  satisfy 
everyone  that  the  Avhole  affair  was  part  of  his 
infamous  design. 

But  Mary  felt  no  great  interest  in  these  in- 
quiries. Her  husband  believed  all  she  said,  and 
she  had  told  him  all  she  knew.  Her  anxiety  was 
now  about  her  boy.  She  scarcely  dared  to  hope, 
but  at  all  events  hope  was  possible.  Fresh  com- 
munications were  made  with  the  police.  Gipsies 
had  certainly  been  seen  at  the  fair.  It  was 
advertised  that  the  child  had  been  stolen,  and  a 
large  reward  was  offered  for  his  recovery  and 
the  apprehension  of  the  guilty  parties.  At  the 
same  time  a  little  patience  was  recommended  by 
the  legal  authorities.  Supposing  Williams'  state- 
ment to  be  true,  it  was  probable  that  the   child 
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was  already  out  of  England,  and  that  before  long 
some  proposal  or  other  would  be  made  for  his 
ransom  by  the  speculators  on  his  father's  wealth 
and  affection. 

In  a  day  or  two,  Anthony  being  able  to  see 
his  friends,  Mr.  Hobbes  and  Lucy  were  admitted 
into  his  room.  Mr.  Hobbes  had  an  old  piece  of 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  which 
showed  he  was  eager  to  make  a  communication. 

"  What  is  it,  Hobbes  ?  "  Anthony  asked,  look- 
ing at  the  paper,  as  soon  as  the  first  necessary 
questions  had  been  asked  and  answered,  and 
Lucy  had  sat  down  by  Mary's  side,  with  her 
arm  round  her. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Mr.  Anthony,  a  great  discovery 
and  a  heavy  disappointment:  a  triumph  and  a 
defeat;  a  new  road  to  truth,  and  a  dead  wall 
in  the  middle  of  it !  This  morning  I  found  the 
document." 

"  What  ? — the  paper  you've  been  hunting  for 
these  years  and  years  ?  " 

"The  very  same,  the  key  to  the  whole  con- 
troversy.    The  PoRTiCE ASTER  document." 
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*^  You  don't  say  so?  What!  with  the  name  so 
spelt?" 

"  Ah  !  my  good  sir,  fortune  is  fickle,  and  time 
destructive.  This  precious  document,  which  has 
escaped  moth  and  mildew  and  is  in  other  respects 
most  admirably  preserved,  has  fallen  in  the  way 
of  some  sacrilegious  mouse  or  vermin  of.  the 
larger  sort,  who  has  doubtless  both  swallowed 
and  digested  the  identical  letters  most  essential 
to  the  satisfaction  of  mankind." 

"  The  mountain,  then,  has  been  in  labor,"  said 
Anthony,  smiling. 

"And  the  cats  have  disgraced  themselves," 
replied  Hobbes.  "  Not,  however,  that  all  is  lost. 
Of  the  name  of  our  good  town,  the  only  re- 
maining letters  are  POR  at  the  beginning, 
and  TER  at  the  end,  and  there  is  this  con- 
siderable hole  between  them.  To  any  unpreju- 
diced mind,  however,  it  is  plain  on  examina- 
tion and  measurement,  that  the  space  requires 
the  complete  word  PORTICEASTER  to  fill  it 
up,  and  our  doctrine,  therefore,  obtains  a  virtual 
confirmation." 

R  2 
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"  I  'm  afraid,  Hobbes,  it  won't  settle  the  con- 
troversy or  convert  Mr.  Hornbeam." 

"I'm  afraid  not;  I'm  afraid  not — a  thousand 
pities,  but  human  natures  are  obstinate,  and  pigs 
especially  so." 

"  I  also  have  a  document  to  speak  about," 
said  Lucy,  blushing  and  looking  at  Daniel 
Hobbes. 

"  A  little  restitution  to  make,  Miss  Lucy 
would  say,"  said  he.  "  A  matter  under  the 
statute  of  mortmain,  though  I  am  not  prepared 
to  specify  the  clause." 

"  Do  explain  it  for  me,  Mr.  Hobbes.  Here  is 
the  document." 

"  And  here  is  the  restitution,"  said  Hobbes, 
taking  from  her  and  laying  on  Anthony's  knee 
the  cheque  he  had  given  her  a  few  days  before. 

"  This  little  document,  my  dear  sir,  was 
accepted  by  Miss  Lucy  under  peculiar  circmn- 
stances,  and  in  the  melancholy  expectation  of 
being  a  mourner  at  your  funeral.  Moreover, 
for  Mrs.  Forrest's  sake ;  and  Mrs.  Forrest  and 
yourself  being  both   alive  again,  and  about,  as 
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we  happily  hope,  to  be  blessed  once  more  with 
the  presence  of  your  son  and  heir,  the  condi- 
tions of  acceptance  have  altogether  vanished, 
and  the  only  fitting  place  for  the  document 
itself  is,  in  Miss  Lucy's  judgment  and  my  own, 
among  the  ashes  of  the  fire." 

*'  My  kind  friends,"  said  Anthony,  wiping 
his  eyes,  ^^  this  will  not  do.  You  must  accept 
your  wedding  portion,  Lucy.  You  must  not 
hinder  her,  Hobbes.  If  you  don't  like  our 
obligation,  and  want  to  turn  it  the  other  way, 
come  to  Wales,  where  we  have  resolved  to  go, 
make  your  home  there  beside  us,  and  teach  us 
our  valley's  pedigree  and  the  private  history  of 
the  rocks." 

"And  leave  the  old  Porticus?  Leave  the 
Borough  Wall  to  the  machinations  of  its  ene- 
mies ?  " 

Anthony  made  no  answer.  He  bowled  his 
head  over  Mary's  hand. 

So  it  was  settled  at  last.  Before  the  end  of 
the  week,  Anthony  and  his  wife  were  in  the 
best  lodgings  that  could  be  had  near  the  cottage 
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of  John  Griffiths.  They  found  Mrs.  Griffiths 
much  worse  than  her  letters  had  prepared  them 
for,  and  saw  plainly  enough  that,  as  she  herself 
told  them,  they  had  come  to  hury  her.  But 
she  lingered  from  day  to  day,  and  Mary,  in 
nursing  both  her  husband  and  her  mother, 
found  too  much  occupation  to  have  time  at 
present  for  unavailing  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER    XXL 

2  URS^  MAJORIS. 

Near  the  spot  where  the  mail-coach  road  ap^ 
preached  nearest  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  there  was 
a  large  hotel.  It  stood  almost  alone,  but  was  a 
famous  posting-house  and  was  well  known  to 
travellers,  especially  those  with  whom  the  joy  of 
life  is  the  death  of  fishes.  In  a  room  in  this 
hotel,  looking  towards  the  mountains,  Mrs.  Fraser 
sat,  on  the  morning  of  a  day  about  a  week  after 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest  had  left  Porchester.  She 
looked  dreadfully  ill  and  every  sound  startled 
her.  She  had  arrived  there  the  night  before,  and 
had  been  all  night  watching  by  a  bed  with  close- 
drawn  curtains  round  it,  and  ever  since  sunrise 
walking  from  the  chamber  to  her  sitting-room  and 
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back  again,  or  gazing  with  wild  eyes  at  the  peaks 
of  the  mountains.  She  was  doing  this  when  her 
Italian  maid  came  in. 

"  Is  he  awake  ?  "  she  said,  in  an  excited  voice. 

"  No,  signora ;  he  sleeps  like  the  dead." 

*'  Hush !  am  I  not  frightened  enough  already  ? 
Suppose  he  never  wakes  again!" 

"  Shall  I  wake  him,  signora?" 

"  No.  I  dare  not.  Such  innocent  sleep.  Oh^ 
Heaven  !  give  it  me  again  !" 

"  Your  scarf,  signora?" 

"  Fool !  did  I  say  so  ?     Let  me  alone." 

The  maid  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  left  the 
room.  Mrs.  Fraser  laid  her  head  on  the  window- 
sill. 

"  No  child !  I  never  had  a  child !  it  might  have 
saved  me.  Saved  me  ? "  she  cried,  passionately : 
"  God  knew  it  was  not  worth  the  while.  I  am 
sunk  too  far.     I  am  worthless,  hopeless." 

She  was  startled  by  a  footstep  and  the  closing 
of  the  door.  Owen  Williams  stood  before 
her. 

^  So ! "  he  said,  frowning  fiercely. 
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She  shrank  from  him  like  a  withered  leaf. 

"  You  see  I  have  found  you,  madam." 

"Oh,  mercy!" 

"Justice  first,  and  fair  dealing.  Where's  the 
child?" 

"  Safe." 

"Here?" 

"  Never  mind." 

He  swore  an  oath  that  made  her  spring  to  her 
feet. 

"  Bring  him,  I  tell  you." 

"  No." 

"  You  dare  to  beard  me,  do  you  ?  We  shall 
see.     What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  To  take  him  home ;  to  give  him  to  his 
mother." 

"  I  shall  save  you  the  trouble." 

"You!  Owen  Williams!" 

"  I  said  so,  Mrs.  Fraser.  That  is  my  purpose. 
That  is  why  I  have  tracked  you  and  followed 
you." 

"  I  shall  defeat  your  purpose,  then." 

"  Let   me   be   plain   with   you,   madam.     The 
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boy  Avas  stolen,  and  you  stole  him.  The  act  was 
felony,  and  I  can  prove  the  act.  It  is  already 
advertised." 

"  You  made  me  do  it ;  you  know  you  made 
me." 

"  Where  are  your  witnesses,  madam  ?" 

"  Wretch !  your  own  conscience." 

"  Will  keejD  its  own  counsel.  Obey  me,  Mrs. 
Fraser,  and  the  boy  shall  go  back  to  his  mother. 
Resist,  and  you  shall  be  arrested." 

She  could  not  resist.  She  bent  before  him,  as 
the  reed  when  the  tiger  springs. 

"What  must  I  do?" 

"  You  must  take  a  message  to  Mary  Griffiths." 

"Well!" 

"  You  must  tell  her  the  child's  here,  and  he's 
ill,  and  can't  be  moved.  You  must  bring  her 
to  him,  and  remember  this,  Mrs.  Fraser,  you 
must  bring  her  alone." 

"Alone!" 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"What  for?" 

^*  That's  my  business." 
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Mrs.  Fraser  sliivered.  ''  She  will  not  come 
alone." 

"  She  must  and  shall,  madam." 

"How  am  I  to  do  it?" 

"  Use  your  woman's  wit.  Tell  her — "  he  raised 
his  hand  impatiently  to  his  forehead.  ^'Plan  it 
yourself,  Mrs.  Fraser;  but  mind,  it  must  be  done." 

She  looked  hard  at  him. 

"Is  it  heaven  or  hell  that  moves  you,  Owen 
Williams?" 

"By  heaven  and  hell,  madam,  I  must  see 
Mary  Griffiths  again,  and  I  must  see  her  alone. 
You  hear  me ! " 

He  looked  as  if  his  judgment  had  reeled ;  as 
if  the  vice  in  which  he  held  his  passions  so 
long  and  so  fixedly  had  snapped  under  the 
strain. 

"What  I  have  to  say  to  her,"  he  continued, 
"matters  nothing.  I  may  beg  her  pardon,  for 
anything  you  know  about  it." 

She  pressed  her  lips  together.  "Very  well," 
she  said,  "  I  obey  you.  What  shall  I  do  with 
the  child?" 
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^'  Bring  him  here." 

"Now?" 

"Yes." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  came  back  with  Tony  in 
her  arms. 

"  We  go  together,"  said  Williams. 

"Together!" 

"  In  my  carriage.     It's  at  the  door." 

She  obeyed  in  silence.  They  all  got  in. 
The  boy  was  white  with  fear,  for  whatever 
Owen's  plans  might  be,  he  was  desperate,  and 
he  looked  so. 

The  road  was  practicable  for  carriages  almost 
as  far  as  the  pass.     There  they  stopped. 

^'  Now  do  your  errand,"  said  Owen. 

Mrs.  Eraser  said  nothing.  She  got  out,  leav- 
ing Owen  and  the  child  in  the  carriage,  and  was 
soon  lost  among  the  precipices. 

It  happened  that  Mary  and  her  father  were  in 
the  field  together  before  the  shepherd's  cottage, 
when  Mrs.  Fraser  reached  the  valley.  She  saw 
them,  and  approached  them : 

"  The   child  is  found,"  she  said. 
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Mary  caught  her  arm. 

"Found!" 

"I  stole  him.  I  have  brought  him  back. 
Owen  Williams  has  taken  him  from  me  and  is 
with  him  beyond  the  pass.  He  is  desperate. 
He  is  a  monster  at  this  moment.  He  sends  me 
to  lure  you  to  him;  to  tell  you  you  will  find 
the  child;  to  bring  you  alone.  He  is  resolved 
to  see  you.  He  means  no  good  to  you,  but  if 
you  disappoint  him  he  is  wild  enough  to  kill  the 
child.  I  tell  you  all;  I  dare  to  betray  him. 
Think  quickly  what  is  to  be  done." 

Mary,  helpless  in  her  consternation,  turned  to 
Jier  father  with  looks  of  despair.  He  was 
thoughtful  for  a  moment.  Then  he  asked  where 
Williams  and  the  child  were  waiting. 

"  Never  fear,"  he  said.  "  Go  with  her, 
Mary." 

"Alone,  father?" 

"  Nay,  I'll  be  there  before  thee." 

He  went  immediately,  not  by  the  pass,  but 
along  the  momitain-side,  telling  Mary  and  Mrs. 
Fraser  to  make  what  speed  they  could  till  they 
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came  in  sight  of  the  carriage.  They  did  as 
he  advised.  A  few  hurried  words  on  the  way 
supphed  the  link  that  was  wanting  in  Mary's 
knowledge  of  the  plot  against  her.  She  heard 
how  Mrs.  Eraser  herself  had  stolen  her  boy; 
how  she  had  thrown  his  hat  over  the  palings  to 
mislead  suspicion;  how  Betsy  the  nursemaid 
(notwithstanding  her  profession  of  ghostly  fears) 
had  played  the  eaves-dropper  at  the  door  when 
Anthony  made  his  final  accusation,  and  how  Owen 
Williams  was  the  instigator  of  it  all.  They  were 
more  than  half-way  up  the  pass,  when,  turning 
the  corner  of  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  to  their  sur- 
prise and  horror  they  saw  Williams  himself,  alone, 
coming  towards  them  and  at  no  great  distance. 
They  stopped  in  terror.  "  Run  back ! "  Mrs. 
Fraser  said,  but  Mary  did  not  stir ;  she  was  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  boy  and 
her  father.  Owen  seemed  to  quicken  his  pace,  but 
he  was  very  lame. 

Suddenly,  Mary  threw  up  her  hands  with  a  cry 
of  joy,  and  calling  to  Mrs.  Fraser  to  follow  her, 
ran  back  as  fast  as  she  could.    Stopping,  at  last,  out 
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of  breath,  she  turned  for  a  moment ;  but  the  rocky 
buttress  closed  up  the  view  and  she  saw  no  more 
either  of  Williams  or  Mrs.  Fraser.  But  her  father 
was  coming  down  the  mountain,  and  her  child  was 
on  his  shoulder.  He  leaped  across  the  torrent 
— too  wide  a  leap,  too  great  an  effort — but  he  came 
safe  into  the  pass,  and  laid  the  boy  in  his  mother's 
arms.  Owen's  impatience  had  facilitated  the 
defeat  of  his  last  design.  The  shepherd,  when  he 
reached  the  carriage,  found  only  Tony  in  it,  and, 
overcoming  the  postilion's  resistance,  had  borne 
him  away  in  triumph  up  the  mountain. 
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CHAPTER    XXIL 


CORONA  BOREALIS. 


The  chronicle  of  the  Borough  Wall  might  end 
here,  and  indeed  we  have  only  a  few  parting 
words  for  those  interested  therein.  Much  of 
course  was  said  by  gossips  when  the  whole  story 
])ecame  known,  and  many  morals  were,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  drawn  from  it  by  the  sober-minded. 
Those  who  were  free  from  any  nervous  dread  of 
reproducing  the  thoughts  of  their  ancestors,  re- 
marked that  truth  was  stranger  than  fiction,  and 
that  the  thing  would  not  be  believed  if  related  in  a 
■novel.  Some  saw  in  the  affair  a  lesson  against 
unequal  marriages;  some,  a  warning  against  secrets 
in  connubial  matters ;  some  against  local  politics  ; 
some  against  vanity ;  many,  against  over  indul- 
gence in  jealous  fears.      A  few,  who  had  married 
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the  first  object  of  tlieir  boyish  passion,  saw  in 
Anthony's  troubles  a  retribution  for  the  sin  of 
second  love,  while  one  or  two,  comparing  the 
results  of  Mary's  unfailing  trust  with  those  of 
Anthony's  judgment  and  suspicion,  thought  in 
their  hearts,  perhaps,  that  Faith  like  Love  sees 
best  where  it  is  blindest;  or,  rather,  that  the 
highest  vision  is  what  the  world  calls  blind. 
We  leave  each  to  his  own  inference.  All  truth 
is  metaphor ;  all  lives  are  lessons ;  what  we 
learn  from  fact  or  fiction  depends  chiefly  on  oui'- 
selves. 

No  prosecutions  were  instituted,  and  nothing 
was  heard  for  some  considerable  time  of  Owen 
Williams  or  Mrs.  Fraser.  It  was  reported  after- 
wards that  they  went  abroad  together,  and  even 
that  they  ultimately  married,  but  these  pages  are 
not  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  any  such 
accounts.  The  truth  no  doubt  might  be  ascer- 
tained if  it  were  worth  the  trouble,  but  there  is 
little  profit  and  no  pleasure  in  tracing  the  career 
of  guilty  lives  after  they  have  ceased  to  have  any 
influence  upon  innocent  ones. 

VOL.  III.  s 
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As  to  Mr.  Fowkes,  suspicion  lighted  upon  Mm, 
aud  tlie  gardener  at  the  Bank  having  by  circuitous 
processes  succeeded  in  stealing  one  of  his  boots, 
had  the  further  satisfaction  of  finding  that  it 
exactly  fitted  the  marks  made  upon  the  borders. 
The  charge  against  her  husband  being  mentioned 
to  Mrs.  Fowkes,  that  lady  bestowed  several  appro- 
priate names  upon  him,  but  wished  she  might  die 
if  he  liad  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  had  every- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  die  she  did  within  a  week 
afterwards,  having  set  her  clothes  on  fire  by 
whiskmg  herself  round  in  a  tantrum  behind  her 
Italian -irons,  and  being  found,  with  her  head 
indeed  in  the  wash-tub,  but  all  the  rest  of  her  as 
black  as  a  coal.  Her  husband  vanished  from  the 
Four  All's  the  day  after,  leaving  the  bailiffs  in 
possession  of  his  wife's  laundry,  and  the  coroner 
of  her  ashes,  and  was  supposed  either  to  have 
turned  butler  again  or  joined  the  more  professional 
thieves. 

As  to  Martin  Dove,  he  v*^as  present  when  the 
marriage  of  Daniel  Hobbes  and  Lucy  was  cele- 
brated, and  he  remained  in  the  church  for  some 
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hours  after  everybody  else  had  left  it,  apparently 
expecting  matters  to  begin  again.  Being  warned 
by  hunger  that  he  had  waited  a  long  time,  and 
seeing  nothing  but  the  empty  pews  round  about 
him,  he  betook  himself  to  the  door.  The  door 
being  locked  upon  him,  Mr.  Dove  looked  at  the 
w^indows,  and  perceiving  their  height  above  the 
ground,  he  constructed  a  flight  of  steps  with 
bibles  at  the  bottom  and  cushions  above ;  a  piece  of 
architecture  which,  being  observed  next  morning, 
occasioned  a  cry  of  sacrilege  and  a  search  after 
the  safety  of  the  communion  plate.  From  this  time 
Martin  took  to  reading  with  twice  as  much  devo- 
tion as  before.  He  was  to  be  seen  most  frequently 
with  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  his  hand;  a  book  appa- 
rently more  to  his  mind  than  any  other;  only  when 
he  got  to  the  first  view  of  the  Delectable  Mountains 
he  stopped,  and  began  again.  Feeling  a  desire  for 
foreign  travel,  he  procured  all  the  information  that 
was  to  be  got  concerning  the  piece  of  land  in 
America  which  Lucy  Hathorne's  father  had  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  taking  ship  for  the 
States,  announced  by  letter  his  intention  of  finding 
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and  securing  it,  if  possible,  for  its  rightful  owner. 
It  was  said  he  had  succeeded ;  that  plans  and 
certificates  concerning  this  property  were  in  his 
pocket  and  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
home,  when,  going  out  one  day  to  read  by  the 
Mississippi  River,  he  sat  down  on  a  long  dry  log, 
which  proved  to  be  an  alligator,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

But  in  the  meantime  Mary  had  found  her 
boy  again  and  her  joy  was  full.  The  happiness 
of  her  after  life,  however,  began  in  tears  and 
the  solemnity  of  an  orphan's  sorrow.  Mrs. 
Griffiths  died  only  a  few  hours  after  the  child's 
return.  She  died  indeed  of  joy,  a  happy  death, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  her  malady,  could  in 
no  case  have  been  long  delayed.  Her  husband 
closed  her  eyes;  her  daughter  knelt  beside  her 
bed  ;  she  had  blessed  her  grandchild ;  and,  for  his 
and  Mary's  sake,  had  forgiven  his  father.  John 
Griffiths  wept  over  her,  but  smiled  also  while 
he  did  so.  He  gave  directions  for  her  funeral 
and  remembered  every  wish  she  had  ever  ex- 
pressed, and  fulfilled  them  all.     The  grave  was 
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dug  in  the  little  cliurchyard  and  all  the  village 
came  to  see  it.  John  followed  his  wife's  coffin 
very  peacefully.  He  stayed  a  good  while  by  the 
grave,  and  all  the  next  night  he  spent  upon  the 
hills,  coming  home  at  daybreak  only,  as  he  had 
done  on  the  days  before  their  betrothal.  He 
talked  cheerfully  of  life  and  death ;  of  peace  and 
blessedness ;  of  the  twinkling  Pleiades,  the  Corona 
Borealis,  and  all  his  favorite  stars.  He  gave 
Mary  some  flowers  from  the  mountain,  and 
Anthony  some  spar  from  one  of  the  precipices, 
and  a  little  motherless  lamb  to  Tony,  which  the 
child  promised  to  care  for  and  for  which  he  kissed 
his  grandfather's  grey  hair.  Towards  evening 
he  went  to  bed,  and  sent  for  his  daughter  and 
her  husband.  He  shook  Anthony's  hand  in 
silence.  He  took  Mary's  in  his  own,  and  held 
it  a  little  while  and  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  said, 
looking  in  her  face, —  "  My  Mary ! "  Then  he 
turned  a  little  from  her  and  clasped  his  hands; 
fixed  his  gaze  on  the  far  distance,  and  said 
again,  in  a  low  murmur  and  for  other  ears, 
"My  Mary!" 
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In  the  sky  that  niglit  the  Corona  Borealis  rose 
high  above  the  valley,  and  the  lost  Pleiades  set 
behind  the  sun.  The  valley  was  the  Shadow  of 
Death;  the  sky  was  Paradise;  the  shepherd's 
eyes  were  hidden,  and  their  watch  ended ;  but 
God  had  wiped  away  their  tears. 


THE    END. 
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NOTICES   OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  There  is  great  power  in  '  Amberhill,'  and  its  faults  are 

forgotten  in  the  sustained  excitement  of  the  narrative 

There  are  in  the  book  some  of  tlie  shrewdest  sketches  of 
character  we  have  ever  met  with.  Had  Dickens  and  Miss 
Austen  laid  their  heads  together,  they  could  not  have  produced 
a  more  natural  character  than  that  of  old  Mr.  Bannister.  .  .  . 
The  book  resembles  in  many  points  the  fictions  of  Miss  Bronte 
and  her  sisters,  and  reveals  the  passion  and  energy  which 
may  lurk  under  the  soft  exterior  of  a  woman's  form.  If  we 
suppose  the  story  to  be  the  work  of  an  artist,  the  leading 
character  to  be  imagined,  and  her  whole  career  from  first 
to  last  to  be  shaped  by  design,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  wonder- 
ful work  of  creative  genius.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  its  faults, 
the  tale  is  so  instinct  with  the  nerve  and  eloquence  of  passion, 
as  to  possess  a  kind  of  fascinating  effect,  which  compels  the 
reader  who  once  takes  it  up  to  read  on,  as  under  the  influence 
of  a  spell,  and  while  reading  to  involuntarily  pity,  sympathize 
and  admire.*' — Press. 

"There  is  talent  and  vigour  about  this  work;  we  welcome 
it,  in  spite  of  the  morbid  and  painful  interest  of  the  story. 
The  idea  is  good,  but  it  is  not  worked  out  with  sufficient 
breadth:  hence  the  morbid  effect  of  the  story  as  a  whole.  A 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  has  imperious  doubts 
upon  some  of  the  fundamental  points  of  the  creed  he  has 
sworn  to  maintain;  and  the  story  hinges  upon  the  struggle 
between  his  sense  of  rectitude  and  his  dread  of  poverty  if  he 
resigns  his  living.  The  struggle  between  his  conscience  and 
his  cowardice  is  well  delineated;  his  weakness  triumphs,  and 
he  holds  fast  to  his  rectory;  he  dares  not  become  a  poor  man 
for  conscience  sake.  He  determines,  however,  to  get  rich,  and  to 
resign  his  living  as  soon  as  he  can  safely  aff()rd  to  do  so.  From 
this  point  all  his  troubles  begin.  The  working  of  a  lie  at  the 
root  of  a  man's  life  is  extremely  well  shown." — Athenceum. 
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"  The  purpose  of  the  tale  is  goodly  and  healthful.  It  shows 
how  much  more  serious  are  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  mere 
weakness  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  shows  how  self  can 
work,  even  in  seeming  st If- sacrifice,  and  how  rapid  and  fatal 
the  entanglement  and  deterioration  of  the  moral  nature  when 
truth  has  once  been  sacrificed  to  blind  affection  or  to  present 
ease.  The  action  moves  well  forward,  though  the  characters 
are  few;  and  the  interest  is  not  only  living,  but  urgent  to  the 
close.  The  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  exhibit  a  true 
poetic  feeling;  they  convey  in  a  few  touches  the  spirit  of  a 
landscape ;  they  are  dramatically  coloured  by  the  feelings  of 
the  speaker." — British  Quarterly, 

"  The  author  of  tliis  work  has  not  only  broken  new  ground, 
but  has  sown  his  good  seed  with  such  skilful  husbandry  that 
the  flowers  have  sprung  up  bright  and  strong  and  beauti- 
ful  We  have  seldom  read  a  more  clever,  original,  or  in- 
tensely interesting  novel  than  '  Amberhill.'  .  ,  .  The  author's 
special  characteristics  are,  a  very  great  power  of  depicting  the 
stronger  passions,  an  epigrammatic  wit,  more  subtle  than  bril- 
liant, and  a  profound  knowledge  of  character  rather  than  a 
shrewd  knowledge  of  the  world." — New  Quarterly. 

" '  Amberhill '  is  an  exciting  book,  not  belonging  to  any 
established  school  of  novel,  unless  it  be  the  defiant.  It  defies 
most  rules  of  fictional  art,  and  it  defies  conventional  customs 
and  opinions.  There  is  a  freshness  and  force,  a  petulant 
grace,  and  a  warm-hearted,  satirical  vein  in  'Amberl)ill,'  which 
will  give  it  a  charm  for  every  novel  reader.  .  .  .  The  charac- 
ters are  vigorously  drawn,  and  have  genuine  life  in  them.  .  .  . 
The  descriptive  passages  in  'Amberhill '  are  really  good." — 
Globe, 

"A  moving  tale  fluently  told Melodramatic  eflTects 

are  aimed  at  throughout,  and  sometimes  very  successfully. 
There  are  some  scenes  of  low  comedy  in  which  the  writer 
seems  perfectly  at  home.  All  the  characters  are  clearly 
brought  out,  and  several  of  them  have  the  distinctness  and 
vividness  of  personal  portraits." — Saturday  Review. 

"'Amberhill'  appears  to  be  intended  as  a  lesson  against 
weakness  of  character,  over-lust  of  wealth  and  disregard  of 

religion In  point  of  manner,  the  book  belongs  to  the 

school  of '  Jane  Eyre.'  ....  The  writer  has  one  great  quality 
for  fiction — that  of  commanding  the  attention  of  the  reader." — 
Spectator. 
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Dedicated  bi/  permission  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Stanleij,  Secretary  of  State 

for  India. 

Indian      Scenes     and       Characters,     Sketched 

from  Life,     By  Prince  Alexis  Soltykoff. 

Sixteen  Plates  in  Tinted  Lithography,  with  Descriptions.     Edited  by 
Ediv.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     Colombier  Folio. 
Half-bound  in  Morocco,  Prints,  3l.  3s.;  Proofs  (only  50  copies  printed"),  4l.  4s. 

Life  in  Tuscany.     By  Miss  Mabel  Shaeman  Ceawford. 

With  Two  Views,  Post  ^vo,  price  \0s.  6d.  cloth.       (Noiv  ready.) 

Hong  Kong  to  Manilla.     By  H.  T.  Ellis,  Esq.,  R.N. 

Post  Si'o,  with  Illustrations,  price  \2s.  cloth.         (^Noio  ready.) 

Christianity    in    India,       By  John  Willum  Kate, 

Author  of  "  Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe,"  &c. 

8ro,  price  165.,  cloth. 


"  Mr.  Kaye's  is,  in  many  respects  an  able  book, 
and  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  useful  one.  Mr. 
Kajre  is  not  only  most  instructive  from  liis  fami- 
liarity with  all  points  of  detail,  but  he  sees  and 
judges  everything  as  it  was  seen  and  judged  by 
the  great  statesmen  whose  wisdom  has  made 
British  government  possible  in  India.  ...  He 
writes  calmly,  simply,  and  clearly,  and  he  ably 
defends  the  great  policy  of  toleration  and  patience 
with  which  he  has  been  familiarized  by  his  posi 


"  The  author  traces  the  history  of  Christian 
Missions  in  India  from  their  earliest  commence- 
ment down  to  the  present  time,  with  a  light 
and  graceful  pen;  and  is  not  wearisomely  minute, 
but  judiciously  discriminative."— zlf^e?iffi<?K. 

"  Seldom  have  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  read 
so  simple,  thorough,  and  excellent  a  history:  it 
will  remaina  standard  book."— Jior?iJ«6'CAroHfcZe. 

"  Mr.  Kaye  has  done  good  serrice  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  missions  by  the  publication  of  his 


tion  in  the  Company's  service.  .  .  .  One  by  one  i  \o\-ame."— Illustrated  News  of  the  Wo7'ld. 
he  takes  the  chief  points  of  difficulty,  reasons  on  !  "  A  clear  and  careful  retrospect  of  the  rise  and 
them,  and  shows  how  wise  men  have  resolved '  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East."— Black' 
them."— Saturda!/  Eeview.  u-ood's  Magasine. 

The     Vital    Statistics     of    the    European    and 

Native    Armies    in   India,       By  Joseph  Ewaet,  M.D., 
Bengal  Medical  Service. 

Demy  ^vo,  price  95.  cloth.  (Now  ready.) 

The   Oxford  Museum,     By  Heney  W.  Acland,  M.D., 
and  John  Ruskin,  A.M. 

Post  8vo,  with  Three  Illustrations,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

(Now  ready.) 

A    Lady's   Escape  from    Gicalior,   during   the 
Mutinies  0/  1857.     By  Mrs.  Coopland. 

Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d 

"  A  plain,  unvarnished  tale,  told  in  the  simplest  "  The  merit  of  this  book  is  its  truth.    ...   It 

".^'J^i^^v" ,  ?®^-  ,     ,.,                 .         .  contains  some  passages  that  never  will  be  read 

This  book  18  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  by  Englishmen  without  eraotion,"— Examiner. 
history  of  the  grcatlndianrebellion."— 4^A£5ife«w. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS— continued. 


Social    Innovators     and     their     Schemes,       By 

William  Lucas  Saegant,  Autlior  of  "  The  Science  of 
Social  Opulence,"  &c. 

Post  8vo,  price  10s  6d.  cloth. 


"  Mr.  Sargant  has  wiitten  a  very  useful  sketch. 
His  hook  is  impai-tial,  pleasantly  written,  and 
excellently  arranged."— SafMrcZay  Review. 

"  It  has  the  merit  of  going  deep  into  the  suhject 
matter  at  one  of  its  most  vital  points ;  and  it  is 
this  merit  that  constitutes  the  special  value  of 
Mr,  Sargaut's  book.  His  views  are  sensible  and 
sound,  they  are  brought  forward  clearly  and  dis- 
passionately, with  quiet  vigour  and  telling  illus- 
tration."—Press. 


"  Mr.  Sargant  has  done  good  service  iu  putting 
upon  record  some  of  the  vagaries  of  the  pseudo- 
economists  of  the  last  twenty  years.  His  views 
are  sound  and  moderate  on  this  important  ques- 
tion."—(?Mard!iaw. 

"  A  work  which  will  be  read  with  considerable 
interest."— Slorning  Post. 

"  As  a  text-book,  it  will  take  high  rank."— 
Morning  Chronicle. 


New  Zealand  and  its 

SWAINSON,  Esq. 


Colonization.     By  William 


Demy  8yo,  price  14s.,  cloth. 


This  is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  )  question  of  colonial  administration."— lfo}*M«?5r 


account  of  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  which 
has  yet  been  laid  before  the  public."— G/oi'>e 


Chronicle. 
"  Mr.  Swainson's  volume  abounds  with  infor- 


"Wereeommend  the  volume  as  well  deserving    mation  upon  the  resoui-ces   of  the  colony,  its 


perusal  by  everyone  who  feels  an  interest  in  the 


advantage  for   emigrants,   and  its   future   pro- 
spects."—iadies'  Neicspaper. 


The    Life   of    J.    Deacon     Hume,    Esq.,    late 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.      By  the  Rev.  Chakles 

BadHAM.  Post  8vo,  price  9s. 


"  A  masterly  piece  of  biographical  narrative. 
To  minute  and  conscientious  industry  in  search- 
ing out  facts,  Mr.  Badham  conjoins  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  graceful  style  and  a  sincere  liking  for 
the  task  he  has  in  hand.  He  has  produced  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  judicious  biographies  extant 


cloth. 

in  our  literature,  peculiarly  full  of  beauties,  and 
peculiarly  free  Irom  faults."— ^^tas. 

"  It  is  well  that  the  world's  attention  should  be 
called  to  such  a  man,  and  that  the  ^particulars  of 
his  character  and  career  should  be  preserved  in  a 
hiogravi^y."— Spectator, 


The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.     (Currer  Bell.) 
Author  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  "Shirley,"  "Yillette,"  &c. 
By  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Author  of  "  North  and  South,"  &c. 

Fourth    Edition,  Revised,  One    Volume,  with  a  Portrait  of  Miss  Bronte  and 
a  View  of  Haworth  Parsonage.     Price  7s.  6d.;  morocco  elegant,  lis. 


"  All  the  secrets  of  the  literary  workmanship 
of  the  authoress  of  'Jane  Eyre'  are  unfolded  in 
the  course   of  this  extraordinary  narrative."— 

"Its' moral  is,  the  unconquerable  strength  of 
genius  and  goodness.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  account  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  family  is  one  of  the 
profoundest  tragedies  of  modern  Yite."— Spectator. 

"  Let  those  who  would  know  all  that  can  be  told, 
andought  to  be  told,  hasten  to  read  this  history, 
which  a  woman  of  kindred  genius  has  fear- 
lessly and  truthfully  writteu  of  Charlotte 
Bronte."— Da  ?,^?/  Newg. 

"  By  all  this  book  will  be  read  with  interest.  As 
a  work  of  art,  we  do  not  recollect  a  life  of  a 
woman  by  a  woman  so  well  executed,  .  .  . 
With  Mrs.  Gaskell  the  task  has  been  a  labour  of 
love ;  and,  we  repeat,  she  has  produced  one  of  the 
best  biographies  of  a  woman  by  a  woman  which 
we  can  recall  to  mhuV'—Athenwum. 

"Mrs.  Gaskell's  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  has 
placed  her  on  a  level  with  the  best  biographers  of 
any  country.  It  is  a  truthful  and  beautiful  work, 
unusually  bold  and  honest,  and  telling  all  that 
the  reader  ought  to  know  or  Misa  Bronte,  and  all 


that  can  be   in  Miss  Bronte's  own  words."— 
Globe. 

"If  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  a  woman 
possessed  of  the  highest  intellectual  power  can 
disregard  every  temptation  which  intellect  throws 
in  the  way  of  women— how  generously  and  nobly 
a  human  being  can  live  under  the  pressure  of 
accumulated  misfortune— the  record  is  at  hand  in 
'The    Life    of    Charlotte   Bronte.'"— (Safwrdai^ 

R60i'€W» 

"  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  done  her  work  well.  Her 
narrative  is  simple,  direct,  intelligible,  unaffected. 
No  one  else  could  have  paid  so  tender  and  discern- 
ing a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Charlotte  Brontti." 
— Eraser's  Magazine.  ,        „   ,  ,    ^     , 

"  Wo  can  be  sincere  in  our  praise  of  this  book, 
and  must  not  part  from  it  without  saying  how 
often  we  have  been  touched  by  the  tone  of  loving 
sympathy  in  which  it  is  •n'ritten."—Ej:aminer. 
'"Tlie  life  possesses  a  tearful  interest  that 
deepens  its  cnannels  as  it  advunces  towards  its 
melancholy  c\ose."—Literari/  Gazrftc. 

"The  whole  strange  and  pathetic  story  of  the 
Bronte  family  is  faithfully  told  iu  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
vacicoir."— Critic. 
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NEW    VVBLICATIO^S- continued. 

Sermons.        By  the  late  Rey.  Fred.  W.  Robertson,  A.M., 
Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton. 

FniST  SERIES— aS/^t/A  Edition,  Post  8yo,  price  9s.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES— Fi/if/t  Edition,  price  9s.  cloth. 

THIRD  SERIES— Fowr/A  Edition,  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  9s.  cloth. 

gance,  of  discrimination-nithouttediousness,  and 
of  piety  •vvitlioiit  cant  or  conventionalism."— 
British  Qnarterli/. 

"We  recommend  tliCTvhole  of  the  volumes  totlie 
perusal  of  our  readers.  They  Avill  find  in  tliem 
thought  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  description,  an 
earnestness  of  mind  steadfast  in  the  search  of 
truth,  and  a  charity  pure  and  all-embracing."— 
Eco7ioinist. 


"There  are  many  persons,  and  their  number 
increases  every  year,  to  whom  Robertson's  writ- 
ings are  the  most  stable,  exhaustless,  and  satis- 
factory form  of  religious  teaching  which  the 
ninete"enth  century  has  given— the  most  wise, 
suggestive,  and  iiYactical."— Saturday  Eeciew. 

"  There  must  be  a  great  and  true  heart,  where 
there  Is  a  great  and  true  preacher.  And  in  that, 
beyond  everything  else,  lay  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  influence.  His  sermons  show  evi- 
dence enough  of  acute  logical  power.  His  analysis 
is  exquisite  in  its  subtleness  and  delicacy.  He  has 
a  clear,  penetrative  intellect,  which  carries  liglit 
with  it  into  the  thickest  darkness.  But  what  we 
feel  most  in  him  is  not  this.  It  is  that  a  brother 
man  is  speaking  to  us  as  brother  men ;  that  we  are 
listening,  not  to  the  measured  words  of  a  calm, 
cool  thinker,  but  to  the  passionate  deep-toned 
voice  of  an  earnest  human  so\x\."— Edinburgh 
Christian  Magazine. 

"These  sermons  are  full  of  thought  and  beauty. 
There  is  not  a  sermon  in  the  series  that  does  not 
furnish  CAidence  of  originality  without  extrava- 


"  vVe  should  be  glad  if  all  preachers  more  united 
with  ourselves,  preached  such  sermons  as  these." 
—Christian  Remembrancer, 

"The  Sermons  are  altogether  out  of  the  common 
style.  They  are  strong,  free,  and  beautiful  utter- 
ances of  a  gifted  and  cultivated  vnmA."— Eclectic 
Eevieic. 

"The  Sermons  are  i-ich  in  evidence  of  his  pious, 
manly,  and  soaring  faith ;  and  of  his  power  not 
only  to  point  to  heaven,  but  to  lead  the  way."— 
Globe. 

"  They  are  very  remarkable  compositions.  Tlie 
thoughts  are  often  very  striking,  and  entirely  out 
of  the  track  of  ordinary  sermonising."— GwarJia  n. 


Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Literary  and  Social 
Topics.  By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson,  of 
Brighton. 

Post  9>vo,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


"  These  lectures  and  addresses  are  marked  by 
the  same  qualities  that  made  the  author's  ser- 
mons so  justly  and  so  widely  popular.  They 
manifest  the  same  earnest,  liberal  spirit,  the 
ardent  love  of  truth,  the  lucid  eloquence,  the  wide 
sympathy,  and  singleness  of  purpose."— ii^eraj-^/ 
Gazette.  .      .      „      , 

"  We  value  this  volume  for  its  frankness  and 
earnestness."— Critic. 


"  They  throw  some  new  light  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  Robertson's  mind,  and  on  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  unfolding  \tHf\t."—Saturda.p  Revietv. 

"  It  is  in  papers  such  as  these  that  Fretlerick 
RoT)ertson  makes  the  world  his  debtor."— Co?isii- 
tutional  Press. 

"  In  these  addresses  we  are  gladdened  by  rare 
liberality  of  view  and  range  of  sympathy  boldly 
expressed."— Dai/2^  Telegraph. 


Gunnery  in  1858:  a  Treatise  on  Rifles,  Cannon, 

and  Sporting  Arms.     By  William  Greener,  Author  of 
"  The  Gun." 

Demy  8yo,  with  Illustrations,  price  145.,  cloth. 


"A  very  comprehensive  work.  Those  who 
peruse  it  will  know  almost  all,  if  not  al),  that 
hooks  can  teach  them  of  guns  and  gunnery."— 
Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

"A  most  vahiable  work  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment,"—Oi/gerrer. 

"We  can  confidently  recommend  this  book  of 
Gunnery,  not  only  to  the  professional  student, 
but  also  to  the  sportsman."— A'arai  and  Military 
Herald. 

"Mr.  Greener's  treatise  is  suggestive,  ample, 
and  elaborate,  and  deals  with  the  entire  subject 
systematically."— .4<Ac?iCB?<»j. 

"A  work  of  great  practical  value,  which  bids 
fair  to  stand,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  chief 
practical  authority  on  the  subject."— Jii/ftary 
Spectator. 
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"A  comprehensive  dissertation,  abounding  In 
information,  and  full  of  suggestions  wliicli  ap- 
pear to  us  well  worthy  attention."- *'i)ec/«?or. 

"We  strenuously  i-ecommend  to  the  scientific 
gunsmith,  to  sporting  and  military  men,  these 
valuable  practical  observations."  — i>aj/y  Tele- 
graph. 

"There  is  no  man  who  is  so  capable  of  treating 
of  these  matters  as  Mr.  Greener.  The  importance 
of  opinion  upon  all  questions  connectel  with 
Gunnery  is  not  to  be  questioned."— CrzYic. 

"An  acceptable  contribution  to  professional 
literature,  written  in  a  popular  &tyh."— United 
Service  Magazine. 

"The  most  interesting  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  come  under  our  noticQ."— Saturday  Review. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS— co?z^mwec?. 


Phantasies:    a  Faerie  Romance  for  Men  and 

Women.     By  George  MacDonald,  Autlior  of  "  Within 

and   WitllOUt."  Post  %vo,  price  \0s.  6(/.  cloth. 


"  '  Phantastes '  is,  in  some  respects,  original ; 
we  know  of  notliing  with  which  it  can  be  fairly 
compared.  It  must  be  read,  and  i-e-read.  There 
is  an  indesci-ibable,  nameless  gi-acein  the  mixture 
of  deep  thought  and  bright  coloured  fancy  which 
pervades  the  whole."— Globe. 

"  'Phantastes'  will  be  read  for  its  story— for  its 
hidden  meaning  and  solemn  teaching."  —  iV^ew 
Quarterly/. 

"  The  work  is  one  which  will  form  a  source  of 
agreeable  reading  to  many.   It  is  replete  with 


wild  imagei-y,  strange  flights  of  fancy,  and  beau- 
tiful descriptions  of  nature."— Dai^v  Telegraph. 

"  Not  without  fine  fancy,  considerable  invention, 
and  an  occasional  vein  of  real  poetic  feeling."— 
Leader. 

"The  whole  book  is  instinct  with  poetry,  with 
delicate  perception  of  the  hidden  emotions  of  the 
soul,  with  thought,  and  with  ideal  truth.  The 
story  is  in  fact  a  parable— an  allegory  of  human 
life,  its  temptations  and  its  sorrows."— Li^crar^/ 
Gazette. 


The    Education    of   the    Human    Race, 

first  Translated  from  the  German  of  Lessing. 

Fcap.  %vo,  antique  cloth,  price  45. 


Now 


"An  agreeable  and  flowing  translation  of  one 
of  Lessing's  fluest  }issixy^."— National  Review. 

"The  Essay  makes  quite  a  gem  in  its  English 
tovv:i.."— Westminster  lieview. 


"This  invaluable  tract."— Criifc. 

"  A  little  book  on  a  great  subject,  and  one  which, 
in  its  day,  exerted  no  slight  influence  upon  Euro- 
pean thought,"— Jw^itirer. 


Homely     Ballads     for     the 
Fireside,     By  Mary  Sewell. 


Working     Mans 


Seventh  Thousand.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  One  Shilling. 


"  There  is  a  real  homely  flavour  about  them,  and 
they  contain  sound  and  wholesome  lessons." — 
Critic. 


"  Very  good  verses  conveying  very  useful  les- 
sons."—Jy/i^erary  Gazette. 

"■  Simple  poems,  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
classes  for  whom  they  are  written."— G^oZ/e. 

The    Endowed   Schools  of  Ireland.      By  HAnrjET 

MaETINEAU.  8^0,  3s.  Gd,  cloth,  boards. 

"  The  friends  of  education  v/ill  do  well  to  possess  themselves  of  this  hooVi."— Spectator. 

Esmond.       By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Esq. 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third,  in  One  Volume,  Crown  8i;o,  price  6s.  cloth. 

"  Apart  from  its  special  merits  '  Esmond '  must 
be  read  just  now  as  an  introduction  to  'The  Vir- 
ginians.' It  is  quite  impossible  fully  to  understand 
and  enjoy  the  latter  story  without  a  knowledge 
of  '  Esmond.'  The  new  tnle  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  the  sequel  of  the  old,  not  only  introducing 
the  same  characters,  but  continuing  their  history 
at  a  later  v&viod."— Leader. 

"The  book  has  the  great  charm  of  reality. 
Queen  Ainie's  colonel  writes  liis  life— and  a  very 
interesting  life  it  is— just  as  a  Queen  Anne's 
colonel  might  be  supposed  to  have  written  it. 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  selected  fur  his  hero  a  very 
noble  type  of  the  cavalier  softening  into  the  man 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  his  lieroiue. 
one  of  the  sweetest  women  that  ever  breathed 
from  canvas  or  from  book  since  Ralfivelle  painted 
and  Shakespeare  yvrotc."—Spectator. 

"The  interest  of  'Esmond'  is  in  the  main 
purely  human  interest ;  the  heart  of  the  story  has 
been  the  first  object  of  consideration.  It  is  moi'o 
than  anything  a  family  story.  Tlie  pleasure  comes 
from  the  dcvelopxnent  and  display  of  character." 
—Daily  News. 

"Once  more  we  feel  that  we  have  before  us  a 
masculine  and  thoroughly  English  writer,  uniting 


the  power  of  subtle  analysis,  with  a  strong 
volition  and  a  moving  eloquence- an  eloquence 
which  has  gained  in  richness  and  harmony. 
'Esmond'  must  be  read,  not  for  its  characters, 
but  for  its  romantic  plot,  its  spirited  grouping, 
and  its  many  thrilling  utterances  of  the  anguish 
of  the  human  liaavV—AthencBum. 

"  This  is  the  best  work  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
published  for  many  years.  As  a  picture  of  the 
social  life  and  manners  of  English  society  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  must  long  remain  uu- 
rivalled."— .4</a8. 

"  There  is  a  higher  literary  power,  and  a  kindlier 
and  truer  humanity  in  this  work  tlian  in  any  of 
its  author's  former  productions."  —  i'raser's 
Magazine. 

"The  story  of  the  novel  is  ingenious,  and  very 
elegantly  constructed,  and  carried  onward  so  as 
to  gratify  constant  curiosity  until  the  cud."— 
Examiner. 

"  As  a  work  of  art— in  thought— in  harmony— 
in  flnish— 'Esmond'  ranks  greatly  above  any- 
thing which  5Ir.  Thackeray  lias  yet  produced."— 

Britl.Hh  Qinirferli/. 
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NEW  WORKS   ON   INDIA  AND   THE   EAST. 


Personal  Adventures  during  the  Indian  Rebel- 
lion, ill  Eohilcimd,  Futteghur,  and  Oude.  By  W. 
Edwaeds,  Esq.,  B.C.S. 

Fourth  Edition.     Post  Svo,  price  6s.  cloth. 


"  For  touching  incidents,  liair-breacltli  'scapes, 
and  tlie  pathos  of  safferiua;    almost   incredible,  I 
there  has  appeared  nothing  like  this  little  hook  of 
personal  adventures.    For  the  first  time  we  seem  i 
to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  afflictions  which  i 
have  befallen  our  unhappy  countrymen  in  the 
East.  The  terrible  drama  comes  before  us,  and  we 
are  by  turns  be^\aldered  with  horror,  stung  to  | 

fierce  indignation,  and  melted  to  tears , 

We  have  here  a  tale  of  suffering  such  as  may  have 
been  equalled,  but  never  surpassed.  These  real 
adventures,  which  no  effort  of  the  imagination 
can  surpass,  will  find  a  sympathising  public."— 
AthencBum. 

"Mr.  Edwards's  narrative  is  one  of  the  most 


the  least  striking  por 


;pii 
•tic 


;  cannot  be  read  without 


emotion.  He  tells  his  story  with  simplicity  and 
manliness,  and  it  bears  the  impress  of  that 
earnest  and  unaffected  reverence  to  the  will  and 
hand  of  God,  which  was  the  stay  and  comfort 
of  many  other  brave  hearts."— Guardian. 

"  The  narrative  of  Mr.  Edwards's  suffering  and 
escapes  is  full  of  interest;  it  tells  many  a  painful 
tale,  but  it  also  exhibits  a  man  patient  under  ad- 
versity, and  looking  to  the  (Jod  and  Father  of  us 
all  for  guidance  and  support."— iTc^eeffe  Revietc. 

"Among  the  stories  of  hair-breadth  escapes  in 
Indi?  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
to\\ch\n%."— Examiner. 

"  A  fascinating  little  hook."— National  Review. 

"  A  very  touching  narrative."— L?Y.  Gazette. 

"No  account  of  it  can  do  it  justice."— G/o6e. 


The    Chaplains    Narrative    of    the    Siege     of 
Delhi.       By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  W.  RoTTON,  Chaplain  to 
the  Delhi  Field  Force. 
Post  8i"o,  with  a  Plan  of  the  City  and  Siege  Works,  price  10s.  6(/,  cloth. 


"  Mr.  Eotton's  work  commends  itself  to  vis  as  a 
clear,  succinct,  and  most  instructive  narrative  of 
the  siege  of  Delhi.  It  brings  vi\-idly  before  us  the 
scenes  and  dread  realities  of  military  life  in  the 
encampment  before  the  beleaguered  city,  and 
makes  us  familiar  ^ith  many  interesting  events 
which  find  no  place  in  the  usual  military  de- 
spatches."—Ofiserrer. 

"We  shall  rejoice  if  the  'Chaplain's  Narrative' 
re-wakens  attention  to  the  incomparable  iiierits 
of  the  army  of  Delhi ;  and  we  think  it  is  well  cal- 
culated to  do  so,  being  a  simple  and  toucliiug 
statement,  which  bears  the  impress  of  truth  in 
every  word.  It  has  this  advantage  over  the  ac- 
counts which  have  yet  beeupublished,  that  it  sup- 
plies some  of  those  personal  anecdotes  and 
minute  details  which  bring  the  events  home  to  the 
understanding."— j4^*e«tEz<j«. 

"'The Chaplain's  Narrative'  is  remarkable  for 
its  pictures  of  men  in  amoral  and  religious  aspect, 
during  the  progress  of  a  harassing  siege  and 
when  suddenly  stricken  down  by  the  enemy  or 
disease.  .  .  .  The  book  contains  many  anec- 
dotes exhibiting  human  nature  under  trving  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  unfavourably  standing  the 
test;  it  presents  a  picture  of  the  social  and 
physical  evils  the  gaUant  army  of  Delhi  had  to  en- 
counter, and  it  well  exhibits  the  incessant  nature 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  the  key  to  its  position." 
Spectator. 

"A  plain  unvarnished  record  of  what  came 
under  a  Field  Chaplain's  daily  observation.   Our 


author  is  a  sincere,  hardworking,  and  aenerous 
minded  man,  aud  his  work  will  bemost  aiiceptable 
to  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  many  Christian 
heroes  whose  fate  it  teUs,  aud  to  whose  later 
hours  it  alludes."— LeacZer. 

"  A  book  which  has  value  as  a  careful  narrative 
by  an  eye  witness  of  one  of  the  most  stirring 
episodes  of  the  Indian  campaign,  and  interest  as 
an  earnest  record  by  a  Christian  minister  of 
some  of  the  most  touching  scenes  which  can  come 
under  observation."— LiYerary  Gazette. 

"The  speciality  of  3Ir.  Rotton's  narrative  con- 
sists in  his  testimony,  not  to  the  reckless  valour 
of  our  men  when  actually  under  fire :  of  that  we 
hardly  require  to  be  reminded ;  but  in  his  com- 
memoration of  their  steady  constancy  and  en- 
durance under  privation,  and  the  spirit  of 
religious  earnestness  which  alike  inspired  effort 
in  the  field,  and  resignation  on  the  deathbed."— 
Press. 

"A  close  record  of  the  events  of  the  siege, by  an 
eye  •witness."— Examiner. 

"  The  military  operations  are  detailed  with  clear- 
ness, and  the  most  conspicuous  deeds  of  heroism 
are  fully  described.  We  have  several  deathbed 
scenes."— Economist. 

"  These  pages  are  full  of  matter  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  a  large  number  of  readers  of  all 
classes,"— G7oZ/e. 

"Perhaps  the  most  complete  account  of  that 
great  military  operation  which  has  yet  appeared." 
—Critic. 


The  Crisis  in  the  Punjab, 

Esq.,  C.S.,  Umritsir. 


By  Feedeeick  H.  Coopee, 


Post  8fo,  with  Map,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


"The  book  is  full  of  ten-ible  interest.    The  nar- 
rative is  -n-ritten  with  vigour  and  earnestness, 
and    is    full    of  the    most    tragic    interest."— 
Economist. 
6 


"One  of  the  most  interesting  aud  spirited  books 
which  have  sprung  out  of  the  sepoy  mutiny."— 
Globe. 


SMITH,    ELIDEK     ^liTD     CO. 


NEW  WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST— 

Continued. 

Eight  Months    Campaign   against   the   Bengal 

Sepoys,  during  the  Mutiny,  1857.      By   Colonel   George 
BouECHiEE,  C.B.,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery. 

With  Plans.     Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


"Col.  Bourcliiei-  has  given  a  right  manlj',  fair, 
and  forcible  statement  of  events,  and  the  reader 
will  derive  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
his  Ta(iges."—At7ienceHm. 

"Col.  Bourchier  describes  the  various  opera- 
tions with  a  modest  forgetfuluess  of  self,  as 
pleasing  and  as  rare  as  the  clear  manly  style  in 
which  tliey  are  nnvvated."— Literary  Gazette. 

"Col,  Bourchier  relates  his  adventures  in  a  free 
and  graceful  manner,  never  giving  an  undue  pro- 


minence to  his  own  actions,  and  never  withholding 
praise  from  the  gallant  deeds  of  others."— CrJ^Jc. 
"  None  who  really  desire  to  he  more  than  very 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  rebellion  may  consider  their  studies 
complete  until  they  have  read  Col.  Bourchier,  The 
nicely  engraved  plans  from  the  Colonel's  own 
sketches  confer  additional  value  upon  his  contii- 
bution  to  the  literature  of  the  Indian  war," — 
Leader. 


Narrative  of  the  Mission  froin   the   Governor- 

General  of  India  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855.  With 
Notices  of  the  Country,  Government,  and  People.  By 
Captain  Henet  Yule,  Bengal  Engineers. 

Imperial  8vo,  with  24  Plates  (12  coloured),  50  Woodciits,  and  4  Maps.   Elegantly 
bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  price  2/.  12s.  6c/. 


"A  stately  volume  In  gorgeous  golden  covers. 
Such  a  book  is  in  our  times  a  rai-ity.  Large, 
massive,  and  beautiful  in  itself,  it  is  illustrated 
by  a  sprinkling  of  elegant  woodcuts,  and  by  a 

series  of  admirable  tinted  lithographs 

We  have  read  it  with  cui-iosity  and  gratification, 
as  a  fresh,  full,  and  luminous  report  upon  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  most  intei*esting  divisions 
of  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges."— Athenceitm. 

"  Captain  Yule  has  brought  to  his  narrative  a 
knowledge  of  many  things,  which  is  the  main 
help  to  observation.  He  has  a  taste  in  archi- 
tecture, art,  and  the  cognate  sciences,  as  well  as 
much  information  on  the  history  and  religion  of 
the  Burmese,     .    .    .    His  description  of  these 


things,  especially  of  the  antiquities,  are  not  only 
curious  in  themselves,  but  for  the  speculations 
they  open  up  as  to  origin  of  the  Burmese  style, 
and  the  splendoui-  of  the  empire,  centimes  ago,"— 
Spectator. 

"  Captain  Yule,  in  the  preparation  of  the  splendid 
volume  before  us,  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours 
of  those  who  preceded  hira.  To  all  who  are  desirous 
of  possessing  the  best  and  fiiUest  account  that 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  public,  of  a  great,  and 
hitherto  little  known  region  of  the  globe,  the 
interesting,  conscientious,  and  well -written  work 
of  Captain  Yule  will  have  a  deep  interest,  while 
to  the  political  economist,  geographer,  and  mer- 
chant it  will  be  indispensable,"— i'xo»ii«er. 


The  Autobiography    of  Lutfullah,  a  Mohame- 

dan  Gentleman,  with  an  Account  of  his  Visit  to  England, 
Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq. 

Third  Edition,  Small  Post  8vo.     Price  5s.  cloth. 


"Thank  you,  Munshi  Lutfullah  Khan !  We 
have  read  your  book  with  wonder  and  delight. 
Your  adventures  are  more  curious  than  you  are 
aware,  .  .  .  But  your  book  is  chiefly  striking 
for  its  genuineness.  .  ,  ,  Th3  story  will  aid,  in 
its  degree,  to  some  sort  of  understanding  of  the 
Indian  insurrection.  The  adventures  of  Munshi 
Lutfullah,  however  strange,  are  of  less  interest 
than  his  views  and  opinions.  The  first  tells  us 
chiefly  of  an  individual,  the  others  present  to  us 
a  race.  Professor  Eastwick  has  done  a  grateful 
service  in  making  known  this  valuable  volume,"— 
Athenceion. 

"  Read  fifty  volumes  of  travel,  and  a  thousand 
imitations  of  the  Oriental  novel,  and  you  will  not 
get  the  flavoui-  of  Eastern  life  and  thought,  or  the 
zest  of  its  romance,  so  perfectly  as  in  LutfuUah's 
book.  The  book,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  read 
from  the  fli-stto  the  last  Y>age."— Leader. 

"This  is  a  remarkable  book.  We  have  auto- 
biographies in  abundance  of  Englishmen,  French- 
men, and  Germans ;  but  of  Asiatics  and  Mahome- 
tans, few  or  none.  .  ,  ,  As  the  autobiogi-aphy 
of  a  Mahometan  mulla,  it  is  in  itself  singularly 
interesting.  As  the  observations  of  an  eye- 
witness or  our  Indian  possessions  and  our  policy 
and  proceedings  in  the  peninsula,  it  possesses  a 
valueofits  own,  quite  distinct  ft-om  any  European 
-Standard. 


memorials  on  the  same  subjects. 


"This  is  the  freshest  and  most  original  work 
that  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  for 
long.  It  Dears  every  trace  of  being  a  most  genuine 
account  of  the  feelings  and  doings  of  the  author. 
The  whole  tone  of  tlie  book,  the  turn  of  every 
thought,  the  association  of  ideas,  the  allusions, 
are  all  fresh  to  the  English  reader;  it  opens  up  a 
new  vein,  and  many  will  be  astonished  to  find 
how  riclia  vein  it  is.  Lutfullah  is  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  specimen  of  his  race.  .  ,  ,  Evei-ything 
which  contributes  to  give  us  a  right  understanding 
of  the  character  of  our  Indian  subjects  is  of  im- 
portance; in  this  light  we  consider  LutfuUah's 
autobiography  no  less  valuable  than  entertaining. 
It  gives,  too,  a  few  indications  of  the  character 
webear  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives."— Economist. 

"This  veritable  autobiography,  reads  like  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Life  and  Adventure  of  Gil  Bias,  with 
those  of  the  Three  Calendars.  .  .  .  Every  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  present  state  of  matters 
in  India  should  read  LutfuUah's  OAvn  account  of 
himself  and  his  people,  as  well  as  their  peculiar 
and  general  feeling  towards  the  I'eringees,"— 
Glofi'e. 

"It  is  readable,  Instructive,  and  entertaining, 
and  it  is  most  creditable  to  its  anthor,"— Saturday 
Review. 

"As  an  autobiography,  the  book  is  very  curious. 
It  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  Gil  Bias  of 
anytliing  we  have  ever  ren.A."— Spectator. 
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NEW  WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST- 

Continued, 


By 


Life   and    Correspondence   of   Lord    Metcalfe, 
"    John  William  Kate. 

New  and  Cheap  Edition,  in  2  Vols.,  Small  PostSvo,  with  Portrait,  price  12s.  cloth. 

"  Lord  Metcalfe  possessed  extraordinary  oppor-  |  present  day.     This  revised  edition  has  several 

tunities  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  \  fresh  passages  of  high  interest,  now  first  inserted 

nati\'e  character,  and  of  estimating  at  its  correct  from  among  Lord  Metcalfe's  papers,  in  which  his 

value  the  nature  of  the   teniu-e   by  which  our  i  clear  prescience  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 

Indian  possessions  were  held :  and  at  the  present  (  our  Indian  empire  is  remarkably  shown.    Both  in 

time  we  can  value  more  highly  the  great  practical  j  size  and  price  the  new  edition  is  a  great  improve- 

discernment  of  one  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  ment  on  the  original  -work."— Economist. 

laughed  at  by  the  superficial,  because  he  believed  "  Mr.  Kaye's  life  of  Lord  Metcalfe  is  a  work  too 

In  the  insecurity  of  our  Indian  empire.    Some  |  well  known  to  need  an  extended  notice ;  but  there 

additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  present  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  republication.    It 

volumes,  place  in  a  strong  light  the  sagacity  and  [  is  an  edition  revised  with  care  and  judgment, 

goodseuse  of  Lord  Metcalfe.     .    .    .    The  present  !  Mr.  Kay e  has  judiciously  condensed  that  portion 

tlemand  for  a  new  edition  is  a  sufficient  commen-  j  of  h.is  original  work  which  relates  to  the  earlier 

dation  of  a  work  which  has  already  occupied  the  i  career  of  the  great  Indian  statesman.    Another 

highest  rank  among  biographies  of  the  great  men  I  improvement   m  the  work  ^vill  be  found  in  the 

of  modern  times."— Observer,  augmentation  of  that  part  setting  forth  Lord  Met- 

"A  new  and  re\ised  edition  of  the  life  of  one  I  calfe's  views  oftheinsecurity  of  oiu'Indian empire, 

of  the  greatest  and  purest  men  that  ever  aided  j  The  insecurity  which  cast  a  gloom  over  Metcalfe's 

in  governing  India.     The  new  edition  not  only  |  predictions  has  been  fearfully  verified  by  the 

places  a  very  instructive  book  within  the  reach  of  i  events  of  lSo7."— Globe. 

a  greater  number  of  persons,  but  contains  new  "  A  much  improved  edition  of  one  of  the  most 

matterof  the  utmost  value  and  interest. "—C/*J^/c.  j  interesting    political     biographies    iu    English 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  biographies  of  the  i  \itoriitnvQ,"—Ii'atio)ialBevietc. 

The    Lfe    and    Correspondence    of    Sir    John 
Malcolm,  G.C.B.     By  John  William  Kaye. 

Two  Volumes,  Svo.     With  Portrait.     Price  36s.  cloth. 

"The  biography  is  replete  with  interest  and  f  spirit  of  Arthur  Wellesleyruns  through  the  book." 

information,  deserving  to  be  perused  by  the  stu-  —Globe. 

dent  of  Indian  history,  and  sure  to  recommend  "  Thoroughly  agreeable,  instructive  reading."— 

itself  to  the  general  YeAOie,\:"—Athen(eum.  Westminster  Recieio. 

"One  of  the  most   interesting   of  tlie   recent  I      "A  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  Indian 

biographies   of  our  great  Indiau   statesmen."—  !  literature.    We  recommend  it  strongly  to  all  wlio 


National  Uevieic. 

"  This  book  deserves  to  participate  in  the  popu- 
lai'ity  which  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  to  enjoy. "—EcUnburgJi  Review. 

"  Mr.  Kaye  has  used  his  materials  well,  and  has 
written  an  interesting  narrative,  copiously  illus- 
trated with  valuable  docnments."— Examiner. 

"Thei-e  are  a  great  many  matters  of  general 
nterest  in  these  volumes.     Not  a  little  of  the 


desire    to    learn    something   of    the   history   of 
British  li\di?i."—Netv  Quarterly  Review. 

"  Mr.  Kaye's  biography  is  at  once  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  our  policy  and  dominion  in  the 
East,  and  a  worthy  memorial  of  one  of  those  wise 
and  large  hearted  men  whose  energy  and  prin- 
ciple have  made  England  great."— British  Quar' 
terly  Bevietc. 


The  Parsees :  their  History,  Religion,  Manner's, 

and  Customs.     By  Dosabhoy  Framjee. 

Post  Svo,  price  10s.  cloth. 

"Our  author's  account  of  the  inner  life  of  the  i  "An  acceptable  addition  to  our  literature.    It 

Parsees  will  be  read  with  interest."— Z)«?7^vi\'^eit\«,  |  gives  information  which  many  will   be  glad  to 

"A  very  curious  and  well  written  book,  by  a  have  carefully  gathered  together,  and  formed  into 

young  Parsee,  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  '  a  shapely  whole."    " 


ills  own  va,ce."—National  Review, 


a  shapely  whole."— Economist. 


Suggestions    Towards   the   Future    Government 

of  India.      By  Haeeiet  IMartineatj. 

Second  Edition.     Demy  %vo,  price  os.  cloth. 

"As  the  work  of  an  honest  able  writer,  these  i  understanding,  neither  obscured  nor  enfeebled  bv 

Suggestions  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  no  i   party  prejudice  or  personal  selfishness.    "We  cor- 

doubt  they  will  generally  be  duly  appreciated."-      dially  recommend  all  who  arc  in  search  of  the 

Observer.  \   truth  to  peruse   and  reperuse   these  pages."— 

Genuine  honest  utterances  of  a  clear,  sound  I   Bail i/ News. 

British    Ride    in    Lidia,       By  Harriet  Martineatj. 

Sixth  TJiousand.    Price  2s.  6c?.  cloth, 

"A  good  compendium  of  a   great  subject,"—  I      "A   succinct    and    comprelicusive    volume."— 
National  Review.  \  Leader. 

*♦*  A  reliable  class-book  for  examination  iu  the  history  of  British  India. 


NEW  WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST— 

Continued. 

The  Defence  of  Luchiow  :  a  Staff-Officer's  Diary- 
By  Capt.  Tiios.  F.Wilson,  13tli  Bengal  N.I.,  Assistant- 
Adjutant-General. 

Sixth  Thousand.     With  Plan  of  the  Residency.     Small  jmst  Svc,  price  2s.  6d. 


"  Unadovned  and  simple,  the  stoiy  is,  neverthe- 
less, ail  eloquent  one.  This  is  a  narrative  not  to 
be  laid  down  until  the  last  line  has  been  read."— 
Le'^cler. 

"  The  Staff-Oflicer's  Diary  is  simple  and  hsief, 
and  has  a  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a 
fuller  account  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen  of 
those  operations  which  were  the  chief  human 
means  of  salvation  to  our  friends  in  Lucknow. 
The  Staft'-Officer  brings  home  to  us,  by  his  details. 


the  nature  of  that  underground  contest,  upon  the 
result  of  which  the  fate  of  the  beleaguered  garrison 
especially  depended."— Examiner. 

"We  commend  the  Staff-Officer's  Diarv  for  its 
unostentatious  i*elation  of  facts,  recorded  with  a 
degree  of  distinctness  that  vouches  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  writer's  statement."— Press. 

"  The  Staff-Olflcer  supplies  exact  military  infor- 
mation with  brevity  and  distinctness."— G/o6e. 


Tiger- Shooting    in   India,     By  Lieutenant  William 
Rice,  2otli  Bombay  N.  I. 

Super  Royal  ivo.    With  Twelve  Plates  in  Chroma-lithography.    21s.  cloth. 


"Th3se  adventures,  told  in  handsome  large 
print,  with  spirited  chrorao-lichographs  to  illus- 
trate them,  make  the  volume  before  us  as  pleasant 
reading  as  any  record  of  sporting  achievements 
we  have  ever  taken  in  \vAnd."—AthencBum. 

"A  remarkaVily  pleasant  book  of  adventures 
during  several  seasons  of  '  large  game '  hunting 
in  Ilajpootana.    The  twelve  chromo-lithographs 


are  very  valuable  accessories  to  the  narrative; 
they  have  wonderful  spirit  and  freshness."— 
Globe. 

"A  good  volume  of  wild  sport,  abounding  in 
adventure,  and  handsomely  illustrated  with 
coloured  plates  from  spirited  designs  by  the 
^wtliov. "—Exandner, 


The   Commerce  of  India  loith  Europe,  and  its 
Political   Effects.        By  B.   A.   Irying,   Esq. 

Post    8yo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"Mr.  Irving's  work  is  that  of  a  man  thoroughly  I  book  of  the  progress  nnd  vicissitudes  of  Em-opean 
versed  iu  his  suljject.    It  is  a  historical  hand-  1  trade  with  India."— Economist. 

Views     and     Opinions     of     Brigadier- General 

Jacob,   C.B.     Edited  by  Captain  Lewis  Pelly. 

Demy  8vo,  price  I2s.  cloth. 


"The  statesraaiilikc  views  and  bi'oad opinions 
enunciated  inthis  work  wouldcommaud  attention 
under  any  circumstances,  but  coming  from  one  of 
such  experience  and  authority  they  are  dsubly 
valuable,  and  merit  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lators and  politicians."— 5m7«. 

"The  facts  in  this  book  are  worth  looking  at. 
If  the  reader  desires  to  take  a  peep  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mind  of  a  great  man,  let  him  make 


acquaintance  with  the  'Views  and  Opinions   of 
General  Jacob.'  "—Globe. 

"  This  is  truly  a  gallant  and  soldierly  book ;  very 
Napierish  in  its   self-confidence,  in  its  capital 


sense,  and   in  its   devotedness?   to   professional 

public  good.    The  book 
studied  by  all  who  are  interested  iu  the  choice  of 


honour  and  the  public  good.    The  book  should  be 
studied  by  all  who  are  interested  iu  the  cho' 
a  new  government  for  India."— Baili/  Xeios. 


Papers  of  the  late  lord  Metcalfe,      Selected  and 

Edited  by  J.  V\^.  KaYE.       Demy  Sco,  price  ISs.  cloth. 

"We  commend  this  volume  to  all  persons  who   |  snoculntive  sagacity  of  a  philosophical  statesman, 
like  to  study  State  papers,  in  which  the  practical      No  Iniiiau  library  should  be  without  it."— i'/eaa. 
sense  of  a  man  of  the  world  is  joined  to  the   1 

The  Life  of  Mahomet  and  History  of  Islam  to 

the  Era  of  the  Hecjira.     By  William  Muir,  Esq.,  Bengal 

Civil  Service.       Two  volumes  Svo,  price  32s.  cloth. 

"The  most  perfect  life  of  ^lahomet  in  the  I  it  cannot  fivil  to  be  eagerly  perused  by  all  persona 
Englishlauicuage,  or  perhaps  in  any  other.  .  .  .  having  any  pretensions  to  historical  knowledge." 
The  work  is  at  once  learned  and  interesting,  and  1  —Observer. 
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T^OItKlS     FXJBDLISHED     BY 


MR.  RUSKIN'S  WORKS  ON  ART. 


The  Elements  of  Drawing. 


Second  Edition. 


Croivn  8vo.     With  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author. 
Price  Is.  6c?.,  cloth. 


"  The  rules  are  clearly  aud  fully  laid  down ;  and 
the  earlier  exercises  always  conducive  to  the  end 
by  simple  and  unembarrassing  means.  The  whole 
volume  is  full  of  livelmess."—Spectator. 

"  We  close  this  book  with  a  feeling  that,  though 
nothing  supersedes  a  master,  yet  that  no  stndeiit 
of  art  should  launch  forth  without  this  work  as  a 
compass."— Athenaum. 

"  It  will  be  found  not  only  an  invaluable  acqui- 
sition to  the  student,  but  agreeable  and  instructive 


reading  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  refine  his  per- 
ceptions of  natural  scenery,  and  of  its  worthiest 
artistic  representations. "—i^coMOWiJs*. 

"  Original  as  this  treatise  is,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
at  once  instructive  and  suggestive."— iiferary 
Gazette. 

"The  most  useful  and  practical  book  on  the 
subject  which  has  ever  come  under  our  notice."— 
Press. 


Modern    Painters,    Vol.    IV.       On    Mountain 

Beauty. 

Imperial  8vo,  with  Thirty-Jive  Illustrations  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
116  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the  Author.      Price  2l.  lOs.  cloth. 


"The  present  volume  of  Mr.  Euskin's  elaborate 
work  treats  chiefly  of  mountain  scenery,  and 
discusses  at  length  the  principles  involved  in  the 
pleasure  we  derive  from  mountains  and  their 
pictorial  representation.  The  singular  beauty  of 
his  style,  the  hearty  sjTnpathy  with  all  forms  of 
natural  loveliness,  the  profusion  of  his  illustra- 
tions form  irresistible  iittra.ctions."—Dailp  Aretes, 

"  Considered  as  an  illustrated  volume,  this  is  the 
most  remarkable  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  yet  issued. 
The  plates  and  woodcuts  are  profuse,  and  include 
numerous  drawings  of  mountain  form  by  the 
author,  which  prove  Mr.  Ruskin  to  be  essentially 


an  artist.  He  is  an  unique  man,  both  among 
artists  and  ■writers."— Spectator. 

"  The  fourth  volume  brings  fresh  stores  of 
wondrous  eloquence,  close  and  patient  observa- 
tions, and  suVjtle  disquisition.  .  .  .  Such  a 
writer  is  a  national  possession.  He  adds  to  our 
store  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment."— ieafZe/*. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  is  the  most  eloquent  and  thought- 
awakening  writer  on  nature  in  its  relation  with 
art,  and  the  most  potent  influence  by  the  pen,  of 
young  artists,  whom  this  country  can  boast."— 
National  Review. 


Modern  Painters,  Vol.  III.      Of  Many  Things. 

With  Eighteen  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author,  and  engraved  on  Steel. 
Price  38s.  cloth. 


"  Every  one  who  cares  about  nature,  or  poetry, 
or  the  story  of  human  development— every  one 
who  has  a  tinge  of  literature  or  philosophy,  will 
find  something  that  is  for  him  in  this  volume."— 
Westminster  Review. 

"  Mr,  Ruskin  is  in  possession  of  a  clear  and 
penetrating  mind;  he  is  undeniably  practical  in 
his  fundamental  ideas;  full  of  the  deepest 
reverence  for  all  that  appears  to  him  beautiful 
and  holy.  His  style  is,  as  usual,  clear,  bold,  racy. 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  of  the  first  writers  of  the 
A?iS  ."—Economist, 

''^The   present  volume,  viewed  aa  a  literary 


achievement,  is  the  highest  and  most  striking 
evidence  of  the  author's  abilities  that  has  yet 
been  published."— Leader, 

"All,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  read  the  book  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  a  careful 
T^QTMssil."— Saturday  Revieto. 

"This  work  is  eminently  suggestive,  full  of  new 
thoughts,  of  brilliant  descriptions  of  scenery, 
and  eloquent  moral  application  of  them."— JVew 
Quarterly  Bevieio. 

"Mr.  Ruskin  has  deservedly  won  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  -wTiters  upon 
the  theory  of  the  fine  axts."— Eclectic  Review, 


Modern  Painters.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 


Imperial  Svo. 


Vol.  /,j   5th  Edition,  185.  cloth. 
Price  \Qs.  6c?.  cloth. 


Vol.  II.,  Ath  Edition. 


"A  generous  and  impassioned  review  of  the 
works  of  living  painters.  A  hearty  and  earnest 
work,  fnU  of  deep  thought,  and  developing  great 
and  striking  truths  in  &vt:'— British  Qua,rterly 
Review. 

"  A  very  extraordinary  and  delightful  book,  full 
of  truth  and  goodness,  of  power  and  beauty."— 
North  British  Revietc. 
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Mr.  Ruskin's  work  will  send  the  painter  more 
than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature;  will  train  men 
who  have  always  been  delighted  spectators  of 
nature,  to  be  also  attentive  observers.  Our  critics 
will  learn  to  admire,  and  mere  admirers  will  learn 
how  to  criticise  :  thus  a  public  will  be  educated."— 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


SINJ-ITH,    EliDEK     .^ZN^D     CO. 


WORKS  OF  MR.  RUSKm —continued. 


The  Stones  of  Venice. 


Complete   in     Three    Volumes,    Imperial    8vo,   with   Fifty-three    Plates    and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  drawn  hy  the  Author.    Price  5l.  15s.  6c?.,  cloth. 


EACH  VOLUME  MAY  BE  HAD  SEPAEATELY, 


Vol.  I.  THE  FOUNDATIONS,  with  21  Plates,  price  2^.25.  2nd  Edition. 
Vol.  II.  THE  SEA  STORIES,  with  20  Plates,  price  21.  2s. 
Vol.  ni.  THE  FALL,  with  12  Plates,  price  1/.  lis.  6d. 


"The  '  Stones  of  Venice '  is  the  pi-otluction  of  an 
earnest,  religious,  progressive,  and  informed  mind. 
The  author  of  this  essay  on  architecture  has  con- 
densed it  into  a  poetic  apprehension,  tlie  fruit  of 
awe  of  God,  and  deliglit  in  nature ;  a  knowledge, 
love,  and  just  estimate  of  art;  a  holding  fast  to 
fact  and  repudiation  of  hearsay;  an  historic 
breadth,  and  a  fearless  challenge  of  existing  social 
problems,  whose  union  we  know  not  where  to  find 
pai-alleled."— /S'iJecto^oj*. 


This  book  is  one  which,  perhaps,  no  other  man 
could  have  written,  and  one  for  which  the  world 
ought  to  be  and  will  be  thankful.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  eloquent,  acute,  stimulating  to 
thought,  and  fertile  in  suggestion.  It  will,  we 
are  convinced,  elevate  taste  and  intellect,  raise 
the  tone  of  moral  feeling,  kindle  benevolence 
towards  men,  and  increase  the  love  and  fear  of 
Goa."— Times. 


The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture, 

Second  Edition,  loith  Fourteen  Plates  drawn  hy  the  Author, 

Price  \l.  Is.  cloth. 

"By  'The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,'  we 
understand  Mr.  Euskin  to  mean  the  Seven  funda- 
mental and  cardinal  laws,  the  observance  of  and 
obedience  to  which  are  indispensable  to  the  archi- 
tect, who  would  deserve  the  name.  The  politician, 
the  moralist,  the  divine,  will  find  in  it  ample  store 
of  instructive  matter,  as  well  as  the  artist.  The 
author  of  this  work  belongs  to  a  class  of  thinkers 
of  whom  we  have  too  few  amongst  us."— 
Examiner, 


Imperial  Svo. 


"  Mr.  Euskin's  book  bears  so  unmistakeably  the 
marks  of  keen  and  accurate  observation,  of  a  true 
and  subtle  judgment  and  refined  sense  of  beauty, 
joined  with  so  much  earnestness,  so  noble  a  sense 
of  the  purposes  and  business  of  art,  and  such  a 
command  of  rich  and  glowing  language,  that  it 
c  annot  but  tell  powerfully  in  producing  a  more 
religious  view  of  the  uses  of  architecture,  and  a 
deeper  insight  into  its  artistic  principles."— 
GuarcUan, 


Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting, 

With  Fourteen  Cuts,  drawn  by  the  Author.     Second  Edition. 
Price  85.  60?.  cloth. 


Crown  8yo. 


"Mr.  Euskin's  lectures— eloquent,  graphic,  and 
impassioned— exposing  and  ridiculing  some  of  the 
vices  of  our  present  system  of  building,  and 
exciting  his  hearers  by  strong  motives  of  duty  and 
pleasure  to  attend  to  architecture— are  very 
successful,"— i'coKOJKJS^. 


"  We  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  intel- 
ligent persons  could  listen  to  the  lectures,  how- 
ever they  might  differfrom  the  judgments  asserted, 
and  from  the  general  propositions  laid  down, 
without  an  elevating  influence  and  an  aroused 
enthusiasm."— ^pecto^or. 


The  Political  Economy  of  Art,     Price  2s.  M.  cloth. 


"A  most  able,  eloquent,  and  well-timed  work. 
We  hail  it  with  satisfaction,  thinking  it  calculated 
to  do  much  practical  good,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  our  readers."— IFJ^jiess. 

"Mr.  Euskin's  chief  purpose  is  to  treat  the 
artist's  power,  and  the  art  itself,  as  items  of  the 
world's  wealth,  and  to  show  how  these  may  be 
best  evolved,  produced,  accumulated,  and  dis- 
tx\h\xtQi\,"—Atlien(Bum. 


ver  qii 

better  for  wliat  he  has  told  us,  and  therefore  we 
recommend  this  little  volume,  like  all  his  other 
works,  to  the  perusal  of  our  vGnAer^."— Economist. 
"This  book,  daring,  as  it  is,  glances  keenly  at 
principles,  of  whicli  some  are  among  the  articles 
of  ancient  codes,  while  others  are  evoMng  slowly 
to  thelight."- iieat?er. 


Notes    on   the   Pictures  in    the    Exhibition    of 

the  Royal  Academy,  Sfc,  for  1858.     By  John  Ruskin. 

Fijth  Thousand.    8vo,  price  One  Shilling. 

A  Portrait  of  John   Ruskin^  Esq.,    Engraved  hy 
F.  HoLL,  from  a  Drawing  hy  GeorGe  Richmond. 

Prints,  One  Guinea ;  India  Proofs,  Two  Guineas. 
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■W^OUKS     rXTBILISIIEr)     BY 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANNALS  OF  BRITISH  LEGIS- 
LATION, A  Classified  Summary 
or  Parliamentary  Papers.  El 
by  Professor  Leone  Levi.  The 
yearly  issue  consists  of  1,000  pages, 
super  royal  8vo,  and  the  Subscrip- 
tion is  Two  Guineas,  payable  in 
advance.  The  Twenty-ninth  Part 
is  just  issued,  commencing  the 
Third  Year's  Issue.  Volumes  L  to 
IV.  may  be  had,  price  41.  4s.  cloth, 

"A  series  that  will,  if  it  he  always  managed  as 
it  now  is  l)y  Professor  Levi,  last  as  long  as  there 
remains  a  Legislature  in  Great  Britain.  These 
Annals  are  to  give  the  essence  of  work  done  and 
information  garnered  for  the  State  during  each 
legislative  year,  a  summary  description  of  every 
Act  passed,  a  digest  of  the  vital  facts  contained 
in  every  Blue  Boole  issued,  and  of  all  documents 
relating  to  the  public  business  of  the  country. 
The  series  wiU  live,  while  generations  of  men  die, 
if  it  be  maintained  in  its  old  age  as  ably  and  as 
conscientiously  as  it  is  now  in  its  youth."— 
Examiner. 

"The  idea  was  admirable,  nor  does  the  execu- 
tion fall  short  of  the  plan.  To  accomplish  tliis 
efiFectivelj',  and  at  the  same  time  briefly,  was  nut 
an  easy  task;  but  Professor  Levi  has  undertaken 
it  with  great  success.  The  wwk  is  essentially  a 
guide.  It  -n-ill  satisfy  those  persons  who  refer  to 
it  merely  for  general  purposes,  while  it  will  direct 
the  research  of  others  whose  investigations  take 
awider  Tause."—Athenceum, 

CAPTIVITY  OF  RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES  IN  SHAMIL'S 
SERAGLIO.  Translated  from  the 
Russian,  by  H.  S.  Edwards.  With 
an  authentic  Portrait  of  Shamil,  a 
Plan  of  his  House,  and  a  Map.  Post 
8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"A  book  than  which  there  are  few  novels  more 
interesting.  It  is  a  romance  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  accoiuit  of  life  in  the  liouse  of  Shamil  is  full 
and  very  entertaining ;  and  of  Shamil  himself  we 
see  ranch."— Examiner. 

"  The  story  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curinns 
we  have  read;  it  contains  the  best  popular  notice 
of  the  social  polity  of  Shamil  and  the  manners  ot 
his  people."— ieac/er. 

"The  narrative  is  well  worth  reading."— 
Athen(Bum, 

SHARPE'S  HISTORIC  NOTES  ON 
THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTA- 
M  ENT.  Third  and  Ee vised  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  price  7s.  cloth. 

"An  inestimable  aid  to  the  clergyman,  reader, 
city-missionary,  and  Sunday-school  teacher." 
—Illustrated  Xeics  oftlie  World. 

"  A  learned  and  sensible  hook."— National  Ee- 
view. 

ELLIS'S  (WILLIAM;  RELIGION  IN 
COMMON  LIFE.  Post  8 vo,  price 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  book  addressed  to  young  people  of  the 
upper  ten  thousand  upon  social  duties."— 
Examiner. 

"  Lessons  in  Political  Economy  for  young  people 
by  a  skilful  ha.nd."— Economist. 
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PARISH'S  (CAPT.  A.)  SEA 
OFFICER'S  MANUAL.  Second 
Edition,  Small  Post  Svo,  price  5s. 
cloth. 

,      "A  very  lucid  and  compendious  manual.    We 
would  recommend  youths  intent  upon  a  seafaring 
life  to  study  it."— Athe7i<BU))i. 
'•A  little  book  that  ought  to  be  in  gi-eat  request 

j  among  young  SQ&men."— Examiner, 

ANTIQUITIES      OF    KERTCH, 

j  AND  Researches  in  the  Cim- 
j  merian  Bospiiorus.  By  Duncan 
i  McPiiERSON,  M.D.,  of  the  Madras 
I  Army,  F.R.G.S.,  M.A.L  Imp.  4to, 
with  Fourteen  Plates  and  numerous 
i  Illustrations,  including  Eight 
I  Coloured  Fac-Similes  of  Relics  of 
}        Antique  Art,  price  Two  Guineas. 

j      "  It  is  a  volume  which  deserves  the   careful 

attention  of  every  student  of  classical  antirjuity, 
j  No  one  can  fail  to  be  pleased  with  a  v/ork  which 
I  has  so  much  to  attract  the  eye  and  to  gratify  the 

love  of  beauty  and  elegance  in  design 

1  The  book  is  got  up  with  great  care  and  taste. 
I  and  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  works  tliat  have 

recently    issued    from    the    English    press."— 

Saturday  Revieu; 

WESTGARTH'S       VICTORIA, 

AND  THE  Australian  Gold  Mines 
IN  1857.  Post  Svo,  with  Maps,  price 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"Mr.  Westgarth  has  produced  a  reliable  and 
readable  book  well  stocked  A;itli  information,  and 
pleasantly  interspersed  with  incidents  of  travel 
and  views  of  colonial  life.  It  is  clear,  sensible, 
and  sn^,gestiy a."— AtJienceian. 

"  A  lively  account  of  the  most  wonderful  bit  of 
colonial  experience  that  the  vvorld's  history  has 
im-nished."— Examiner. 

"We  think  Mr,  Westgarth's  book  much  the 
best  which  has  appeared  on  Australia  since  tlie 
great  crisis  in  its  history."— Sa turd ciy  Reriew. 

"  A  x'ational,  vigorous,  illustrative  report  upon 
the  progress  of  the  greatest  colony  in  Australia." 
—Leader. 

"The  volume  contains  a  large  amount  of 
statistical  and  practical  iulormatluu  relating  to 
V  ictoria."— ,S'i)ec^a^or. 

TAULER'S    LIFE   AND   SERMONS. 

Translated  by  Miss  Susanna  Wink- 

woRTH.      With  a  Preface  by  the 

Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.      Small 

4to,  printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  and 

bound  in  Antique  Style,  with  red 

edges,    suitable     for    a    Present. 

Price  7s.  6d. 

"Miss  Winkworth  has  done  a  service,  not  only 
to  church  histoi-y  and  to  literature,  but  to  those 
•vvho  seek  simple  and  true-hearted  devotional 
reading,  or  who  desire  to  kindle  their  own  piety 
through  the  example  of  saintly  men,  by  producing 
a  very  instructive,  complete,  and  deeply  iiiterest- 
insf  life  of  Tauler,  audby  giving  to  us  also  a  sample 
of  Tauler's  sermons  tastefully  and  vigorously 
translated."— Gwardia??. 

.  "Aodiflereuce  of  opinion  can  be  felt  as  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  these  sermons,  or  the  general 
interest  attaching  to  this  book.  The  Sermons 
are  well  selected,  and  the  translation  excellent." 
—AthenwKm. 


S3^i:iTIT,     E3LDEK     ^ISTD     CO. 


MISCELLANEOJJS—contiiiuecl 


GHANDLESS'S  VISIT  TO  SALT 
LAKE  :  BEING  A  Journey  across 
THE  Plains  to  the  Mormon 
Settlements  at  Utah.  PostSvo, 
with  a  Mai),  price  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

"  !Mr.  Chanclless  is  an  impartial  obscrvei*  of  the 
Moi-mons.  He  gives  a  full  account  of  the  nature 
of  tlie  country,  the  religion  of  the  Mormons,  their 
government, institntions,  morality,  and  the  sina:u- 
lar  relationship  of  the  sexes,  with  its  conse- 
quences."—CHif/e. 

"Those  who  would  understand  what  Mor- 
monism  is  can  do  no  bettor  than  read  this 
authentic,  though  light  and  lively  volume."— 
Leader. 

"  It  impresses  Ihe  readei-  as  taitM\il,'"—A''ational 
Review. 


DOUBLEDAY'S  LIFE  OF  SIR 
ROBERT  PEEL.  Two  volumes, 
8vo,  price  I85.  cloth. 

"  It  is  a  good  hook  of  its  kind.  .  .  .  It  is  well 
worth  reading,  and  vei-y  pleasantly  and  sensibly 
vrrittQu."— Saturday  Review. 

"  This  hiogi-aphy  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  con- 
scientiously prepared,  plain,  clear,  and  practically 
intere  sting .'  '—Leader. 

"  It  is  a  production  of  great  merit,  and  Ave  hrvil 
it  ns  a  most  valuable  coritril)ution  to  economical 
and  statistical  ^qiqucq."— British  Qnarterlv. 


CAYLEY'S  EUROPEAN  REVOLU- 
TIONS OF  1848.  Crown  8vo, 
price  65.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Cayley  has  evidently  studied  his  subject 
thoroughly,  lie  has  consequently  produced  an 
interesting  and  philosophical,  though  unpretend- 
iug  history  of  an  important  epoch."  —  A'eJt; 
Quarterly. 

"  Two  instructive  \Q\m'aQs."—Ohserver. 


BUNSEN'S  (CHEVALIER)  SIGNS 
OF  THE  TIMES  ;  or,  The  Dan- 
gers TO  Religious  Liberty  in 
the  Present  Day.  Translated  by 
Miss  Susanna  Winkwortii.  One 
volume,  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

"Dr.  Bunsen  is  doing  good  service,  not  only  to 
his  country  but  to  Christendom,  by  sounding  an 
alarm  touching  the  dangei-s  to  religious  liberty  m 
the  present  state  of  the  wovKX."— British  Quar- 
terli/. 

THE     COURT    OF    HENRY    VIII.: 

being  a  Selection  •  or  the 
Despatches  of  Sebastian  Gius- 
tinian,  Venetian  Ambassador, 
1515-1519.  Translated  by  Haw- 
don  Brown.  Two  vols., crown  Svo, 
l^rice  21.9.  cloth. 

"It  is  seldom  that  a  page  of  genuine  old  history 
is  reproduced  for  us  v/ith  as  much  ovidcnce  of 
painstaking  and  real  love  of  the  subject  as  in  the 
selection  of  despatches  made  and  edited  by  Mr. 
llawdon  Tivown."— Times. 

"Very  interesting  and  suggestive  volumes."- 
Britiih  Qtiarterli/  Review. 

"Most  ably  edited."— i'Vaser's  Majazine, 


PAYN'S  STORIES  AND  SKETCHES. 

Post  Svo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth.* 

"A  volume  of  pleasant  reading.  Some  of  the 
papers  have  true  attic  salt  in  them."— Literary 
Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Payn  is  gay,  spirited,  observant,  and  shows 
no  little  knowledge  of  men  and  books."— Leader. 

"A  most  amusing  volume,  full  of  humorous 
adveutiu-e  and  pleasant  satire."— Press. 

STONEY'S  RESIDENCE  IN  TAS- 
MANIA. Demy  Svo,  with  Plates, 
Cuts,  and  a  Map,  price  14s.  cloth. 

"A  plain  and  clear  account  of  the  colonies  in 
Van  Oiemen's  JjiinA."—A' henceiim. 

"A  perfect  guide-book  to  Van  Diemen's  Land." 
Examiner. 

"One  of  the  most  accurately  descriptive  books 
upon  Van  Dicmou's  Land  that  we  remember  to 
have  read."— iVere  Quarterly. 

THE    PRINCIPLES   OF   AGRICUL- 


TURE 


especially     Tropical. 


By    P.    Lovell    Phillips,    M.D. 
Demy  Svo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  volume  should  be  in  every  farm-house, 
and  it  would  pay  a  landlord  to  present  it  to  his 
tenants."— Crir/c. 

"  This  treatise  contains  nearly  all  that  is  known 
of  the  science  of  agriculture."— 06seri'er. 

FORBES'  (SIR  JOHN)  SIGHT- 
SEEING IN  GERMANY  AND 
THE  TYROL.  Post  Svo,  with 
Map  and  View,  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Sir  John  Forbes's  volmne  fully  justifies  its  title. 
Wh;'rever  he  went  he  visited  sights,  and  has  ren- 
dered a  faithful  and  extremely  intei'estiug  account 
of  them."— Literary  Gazette. 


CONOLLY  ON  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  THE  INSANE.  Demy  Svo, 
price  14.5.  cloth. 

"Dr.  Conolly  has  embodied  in  this  work  his 
experiences  of  the  new  system  uf  treating  patients 
at  Hanwell  Afiy\nm."—JicoHOiin>:t. 

"  We  most  earnestly  couiuieud  Br.  Conolly's 
treatise  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject." 
—Westriiinister  Review, 

ROSS'S  ACCOUNT  OF  RED 
RIVER  SETTLEMENT.  One  vol., 
post  Svo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  subject  is  novel,  curious,  and  not  without 
interest,  wiiilc  a  strong  sense  of  the  real  obtains 
throughout."— ^'i^ec^t.-^o.'-. 

"The  history  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  is 
remarkable,  if  not  unique,  among  colonial 
recoids."— Literary  Gazette. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  romances 
of  civilization."- Oi'serter. 

ROSS'S  FUR  HUNTERS  OF  THE 
FAR  WEST.  Two  vols.,  post  Svo, 
with  Map  and  Plate,  21^.  cloth. 

"A  well  written  narrative  of  most  exciting  tid- 
\ent\\vcs."—G  uai'diaii. 

"A  narrntivo  fu!l  of  incident  and  dangerous 
adventure."— i(7cc(r*'//  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  i:o-;s's  volumes  Imvo  an  historical  value 
and  present  intcvcsi."— G to Oe. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— coTi^zwwed 


RUSSO  -TURKISH  CAMPAIGNS 
OF  1828-9.  By  Colonel  Ches- 
NEY,  KA.,  D.C.L.,  r.K.S.  Third 
edition.  Post  8vo,  mth  Maps, 
price  12s.  cloth. 

"Tlie  only  work  on  the  subject  siuted  to  the 
military  reader."— Z/^iifecZ  Service  Gazette. 

"  In  a  strategic  point  of  view  this  work  is  very 
valuable,"— A^ezi-  Quarterly. 


THE  MILITIAMAN  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD.  With  Two  Etchings, 
by  John  Leech.  Post  8vo,  price 
95.  cloth. 

"Very  amusing,  and  conveying  an  impression  of 
mt\\ivCin^%^."— National  Review. 

"The  author  is  humorous  without  being  wil- 
fully smart,  sarcastic  without  bitterness,  and 
shi-ewd  without  parading  his  knowledge  and 
power  of  observation."— i/xj^ress. 

"A  very  lively,  entertaining  companion."— 
Critic. 

"  Quietly,  but  humorously,  written."  — 
Athenmum, 

THOMSON'S  MILITARY  FORCES 
AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.     8vo,  price  5^.  cloth. 

"A  well  arranged  and  carefully  digested  com- 
pilation, giving  a  clear  insight  into  the  economy 
of  the  army,  and  the  working  of  oiu-  military 
ssst&m.."— (Spectator. 


LEVI'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  MER- 
CANTILE LAW  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND.     Svo, 

price  12s.  cloth. 

"  It  is  sound,  clear,  and  practical.  .  .  .  Its 
contents  are  strictly  those  of  a  manual— a  hand- 
book for  law  chambers,  offices,  and  counting- 
houses;  requisite  in  most  of  such  places,  and 
superfluous  m  iionQ."—Athenceinn. 

"  Its  simplicity  and  faithfulness  make  it  an  ex- 
tremely serviceable  yyook."— Examiner. 

"An  admirable  work  of  the  kind."— iaw  Times. 

"It  presents  a  fair  summary  of  the  law  on  the 
great  subject  of  which  it  treats."— £a?i'lfafira«i?2e. 


THOMSON'S  LAWS  OF  WAR 
AFFECTING  COMMERCE  AND 
SHIPPING.  Second  edit.,  greatly 
enlarged.  Svo,  price  4s.  6 J.  boards. 

"Mr.  Thomson  treats  of  the  immediate  effects 
of  war ;  of  enemies  and  hostile  property ;  of  prizes 
and  privateers ;  of  license,  ransom,  re-capture, 
and  salvage  of  neutrality,  contraband  of  war, 
blockade,  right  of  search,  armed  neutralities, 
&c.,  &c."— Economist, 


UNDINE.     From  the  German  of  ''De 
la  Motte  Pouque."    Price  Is.  6d. 

MORICE'S    HAND-BOOK    OF 
BRITISH  MARITIME  LAW.    Svo, 
price  5s.,  cloth. 
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HOPKINS'S  HANDBOOK  OF 
AVERAGE.    Svo,  price  12s.  6d.  cl. 

WARING'S  MANUAL  OF  THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap.  Svo,  price  12s.6c?. 
cloth. 

VOGEL  ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE 
BLOOD,  Translated  by  Chitntder 
CooMAL  Det.  Svo,  price  7s.  6d. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S  CAMPAIGN  WITH  THE 
TURKS  IN  ASIA.  Post  Svo, 
price  2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL'S  ASTRO- 
NOMICAL        OBSERVATIONS 

MADE     AT     THE     CaPE      OF      GoOD 

Hope.      4to,    Avith    plates,    price 
41.  4s.  cloth. 

DARWIN'S  GEOLOGICAL  OBSER- 
VATIONS    ON     Coral     Reefs, 

VOLCAXIC   ISLAXDS,  AND  ON  SOUTH 

America.     With  Maps,  Plates,  and 
Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 


SMITH'S  ZOOLOGY  OF  SOUTH 
OF  AFRICA.  Eoyal  4to,  cloth, 
with  Coloured  Plates. 

mammalia £3 

AVES    7 

liEPTILIA   5 

PISCES  2 

INVERTEBRATE  1 


THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYA. Two  vols.,  royal  4to,  cloth, 
with  Coloured  Plates,  reduced  to 
5/.  5s. 

LEVI'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW  OF 
THE  WORLD.  Two  vols.,  royal 
4to,  price  6/.  cloth. 

GOETHE'S  CONVERSATIONS 
WITH  ECKERMANN.  Translated 
by  John  Oxenford.  Two  vols., 
post  Svo,  5s.  cloth. 

M'CANN'S  ARGENTINE  PRO- 
VINCES, &c.  Two  vols.,  post 
Svo,  with  Illustrations,  price  24s. 
cloth. 


SMITH,     ELDEK     J^JS[T>     CO. 


MISCELLANEOJJS— continued. 


ROSS'S  ADVENTURES  ON  THE 
COLUMBIA  RIVER.  Post  Svo, 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S  TRUE  LAW  OF 
POPULATION.  Third  edition,  Svo, 
65.  cloth. 

SIR  JOHN  FORBES'S  MEMO- 
RANDUMS   IN    IRELAND.      Two 

vols.,  post  Svo,  price  1/.  Is.  cloth, 

POETICS  :  AN  Essay  on  Poetry. 
By  E.  S.  Dallas.  Post  Svo, 
price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

V/OMEN  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY  FOR  PIETY  AND 
CHARITY.  By  Julia  Kavanagh. 
Post  Svo,  with  Portrrits,  price  5s., 
in  embossed  cloth. 

WOMAN  IN  FRANCE.  By  Julia 
Kavanagh.  Two  vols.,  post  Svo, 
with  Portraits,  price  12s.,  cloth. 

STEINMETZ'S      NOVITIATE  ;    or, 

The  Jesuit  in  Training.     Third 
Edition,  post  Sa'o,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

A  CONVERTED  ATHEIST'S  TESTI- 
MONY TO  THE  TRUTH  OF 
CHRISTIANITY.  Fourth  edition, 
fcap.  Svo,  3s.  cloth. 

SWAINSON'S  LECTURES  ON  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Crown  Svo,  price 
2s.  6(/.  cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S  HINTS  FOR  INVEST- 
ING MONEY.  Second  edition, 
post  Svo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

LEIGH  HUNT'S  MEN,  WOMEN, 
AND  BOOKS.  Two  vols.,  price 
10s.  cloth. 


LEIGH     HUNT'S     TABLE 

3s.  6d.  cloth. 


TALK. 


LEIGH  HUNTS  WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 

5s.  cloth. 


LEIGH  HUNT'S  JAR  OF  HONEY 
FROM    MOUNT  HYBLA.    Price 

5s.  cloth. 

NATIONAL  SONGS  AND  LEGENDS 
OF  ROUMANIA.  Translated  by 
E.  C.  Grenville  Murray,  Esq. 
With  Music,  crown  Svo,  price 
2s.  6d. 

JUVENILE     DELINQUENCY. 

The  Prize  Essays.  By  M.  Hill  and 
C.  F.  Cornwallis.  Post  Svo,  price 
6s.  cloth. 

EVANS'S  (REV.  R.  W.)  SERMONS 
ON   THE    CHURCH    OF  GOD. 

Svo,  price  10s.  6d. 

EVANS'S  (REV.  R.  W.)  RECTORY 
OF  VALEHEAD.  Fcap.  cloth, 
price  3s. 


THOMPSON'S  AUSTRIA. 

Svo,  price  12s. 


Post 


TAYLER'S  (REV.  C.  B.)  SERMONS. 

12mo,  price  Is.  6d.    By  the  Author 
of  "  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life." 

RIFLE  PRACTICE.  By  the  late 
Brig.-Gen.  Jacob,  C.B.  4tli  edi- 
tion, Svo,  2s. 

TAYLER'S  (REV.  C.  B.)  SOCIAL 
EVILS.  In  numbers,  each  com- 
plete, price  6d.  each. 

I,-THE  mechanic. 

II.-THE  LADY  AND  THE  LADY'S  MAID. 
III.— THE  PASTOR  OF  DUONFELLS. 

v.— THE  COUNTRY  TOWN. 
VI.— LIVE    AND    LKT   LIVE;    OE,    THE    MAX- 
CHESTER  AVeaveks. 
VII.-THE  SEASIDE  FARM. 

ELEMENTARY  WORKS  ON 
SOCIAL  ECONOMY.  Uniform 
in  foolscap  Svo,  half-bound. 

T.-OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY.  Is.Of/. 
II.-riiOGRESSIVE     LESSONS     IN     SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. 
III.-INTRODUCTION       TO       THE       SOCIAL 

SCIENCES.    •_>«. 
IV.-OUTLINES  OF  THE   UNDERSTANDING. 
2«. 
v.— WHAT  AM  I?     WHERE   AM   If    WHAT 
OUGHT  I  TO  DO  ?  &c.    18.  sewed. 

♦,*  These  works  are  rccoinmoiuled  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  oil  Education. 
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■WORKS     I>TJI3]LISH:Er)     BY 


WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST. 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  WESTERN  INDIA: 

BEING  THE  EaRLY  HiSTORT  OF  THE 

Factory  at  Surat,  of  Bombay. 
By  Philip  Anderson,  A.M.  2ad 
edition,  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth. 

"Quaint,  curiou.s,  and  amusing,  this  volume 
tiesciibes,  from  old  manuscripts  and  oljscure 
books,  the  life  of  English  merchants  in  an  Indian 
Factory.  It  contains  fresh  and  amusing  gossip 
all  bearing  on  events  and  characters  of  Insloncal 
imvortance/'—AtJienamm. 

"  A  book  of  permanent  \al\xe."~Guaraian. 

LIFE  IN   ANCIENT  INDIA.     By  Mrs. 

Speir.      With  Sixty  lUustrations 

by    G.    ScHARF.      8vo,    price   I5s., 

elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

"  AVe  should  in  vain  seek  for  any  other  treatise 

which,  in  so  short  a  space,  gives  so  well-connected 

an  account  ef  the  early  period  of  Indian  history." 

—Dully  i\eics.  .      .   ,, 

"AVhoever  desires  to  have  the  best,  the  com- 
pletest,  and  the  most  popular  view  of  what 
Oriental  scliolars  have  made  known  to  us  respect- 
ing Ancient  India  must  peruse  the  work  of  ilrs. 
Speir;  in  which  he  will  find  tl\e  story  told  in 
clear,  correct,  auci  unaffected  Engli-h.  The  booK 
is  admirably  got  wv"— Examiner. 

THE  CAUVERY,  KISTNAH,  AND 
COD  AVERY :  being  a  Keport 
ON  the  Works  constructed  on 
THOSE  Rivers,  for  the  Irrigation 
of  Provinces  in  the  Presidency 
OF  Madras.  By  11.  Baird  S-^iith, 
F.G.S.,  Lt.-Col.  Bengal  Engineers, 
&c.,  &c.  In  demy  8vo,  "with  19 
Plans,  price  285,  cloth. 
"A    most   curious   and   interesting  work."— 

Economist, 

THE  BHILSA  TOPES  ;  or,  Blddhist 
Monuments  of  Central  India. 
By  Major  Cunningham.  One  vol., 
Svo,  Avith  Tiiirty-three  Plates, 
price  30a'.  cloth. 

"  Of  the  Topes  opened  in  various  parts  of  India 
none  have  yielded  so  rich  a  liarvest  of  important 
information  as  tliose  of  Bhilsa,  opened  Vjy  ]\Iiijor 
Cunningham  and  Lieut.  Maisey;  and  which  are 
described,  with  an  abundance  of  highly  curious 
graphic  illustrations,  in  this  most  interesting 
fDook."— Examiner, 

THE  CHINESE  AND  THEIR  REBEL- 
LIONS. By  Thomas  Taylor 
LIeadoavs.  One  thick  volume,  Svo, 
with  Maps,  price  IBs.  cloth. 

"Mr.  Meadows' book  is  the  work  of  a  learned, 
conscientious,  and  observant  person,  and  really 
important  in  many  respects."— :/7H<e(S. 

"Mr.  Meadows  has  produced  a  work  which 
deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  who  would  gain  a  true 
appreciation  of  Chinese  character.  Information 
is  sown  broad-cast  through  every  page."— 
Atlienwum, 

TRACTS  ON  THE  NATIVE  ARMY 
OF  INDIA.     By  Brigadier- General 
Jacob,  C.B.     Svo,  price  2.s'.  G(/. 
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ADDISON'S  TRAITS  AND  STORIES 
OF  ANGLO-INDIAN  LIFE.    With 

Eight  Illustrations,  price  os.  cloth. 

"An  entertaining  and  instructive  volume  of 
Indian  miecAote^s."— Military  Spectator. 

"Anecdotes  and  stories  well  calculated  to 
illustr.ite  Anglo  Indian  life  and  the  domestic 
manners  and  habits  of  Hiudostan."— OfefCz-cer. 

"  A  pleasant  collection  of  amusing  anecdotes." 
—Critic. 

ROYLE  ON  THE  CULTURE  AND 
COMMERCE  OF  COTTON  IN 
INDIA.     Svo,  price  IBs.  cloth. 

ROYLE'S  FIBROUS  PLANTS  OF 
INDIA  fitted  for  Cordage, 
Clothing,  and  Paper.  Svo,  i)rice 
12s.  cloth. 

ROYLE'S  PRODUCTIVE  RE- 
SOURCES OF  INDIA.  Super 
royal  Bvo,  price  14s.  cloth. 

ROYLE'S  REVIEW  OF  THE  MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED  IN  INDIA  FOR 
THE  IMPROVED  CULTURE  OF 
COTTON.     Svo,  2s.  6c/.  cloth. 

A     SKETCH     OF     ASSAM: 

WITH  SOME  Account  of  the  Hill 
Tribes.  Coloured  Plates,  Svo, 
price  14s.  cloth. 

BUTLER'S  TRAVELS  AND  ADVEN- 
TURES IN  ASSAM.  One  vol.  Svo, 
vith  Plates,  price  12s.  cloth. 

DR.  WILSON  ON  INFANTICIDE  IN 
WESTERN  INDIA.  Demy  Svo, 
price  12s. 

CRAWFURD'S  GRAMMAR  AND 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  MALAY 
LANGUAGE.  2  vols.  Svo,  price 
36s.  cloth. 

ROBERTS'S  INDIAN  EXCHANGE 
TABLES.  Bvo,  second  edition, 
enlarged,  price  10s.  eJ.  cloth. 

WARING  ON  ABSCESS  IN  THE 
LIVER.     Svo,  price  3s.  6d 

LAURIE'S  SECOND  BURMESE 
WAR  — RANGOON.  Post  Svo. 
-yvitli  Plates,  price  2s.  6c/.  clotli. 

LAURIE'S  PEGU.  Post  Svo,  price 
14s.  cloth. 

BOYD'S  TURKISH  INTERPRETER: 

A  GRA:\rMAR  OF  the  Turkish 
Language.     Svo,  price  12.s-. 


S^NXITH,    ELDER     J^JSiJD     CO. 


WOKKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST— coiitinued. 


BRIDGNELL'S  INDIAN  COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES,  Royal  8vo, 
price  21s.,  half-bound. 

IRVING'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  CASTE.    8vo,  price  55.  cloth. 

THE  BOMBAY  QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.  Nos.  1  to  9  at  5s.,  10  to 
14,  price  65.  each. 


BAILLIE'S    LAND   TAX  OF  INDIA. 

According  to  the  Moohummudan 
Laav.     8vo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

BAILLIE'S  MOOHUMMUDAN   LAW 
OF  SALE.     Svo,  price  14^.  cloth. 


BAILLIE'S  MOOHUMMUDAN   LAW 
OF  INHERITANCE.     Svo. 


NEW   CHEAP   SERIES   OF   POPULAR   WORKS. 

In  Small  Post  Svo, 
With  large  Type,  on  good  Paper,  and  neat  cloth  binding. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS  OF  THE  18TH 
CENTURY.  By W.M. Thackeray, 
Author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "The 
Virginians,"  &c.     Price  2s.  Gd.  cl. 

"  What  fine  tliinars  these  lectures  contain ;  what 
eloquent  and  sutTtle  sayings;  what  wise  and 
earnest  writing ;  how  delightful  ai'e  their  turns 
of  humour  ;  with  what  a  touching  effect  in  the 
graver  passages  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  man 
comes  out,  and  how  vividly  the  thoughts  are 
painted,  as  it  were,  in  graphic  and  characteristic 
words,"— Ejcaminer. 

"  This  is  to  us  hy  far  the  most  acceptahle  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  writings.  His  graphic  style,  his 
philosophical  spirit,  his  analytical  powers,  his 
large  heartedness,  his  shrewdness,  and  his  gentle- 
ness, have  all  room  to  exhibit  themselves."— 
Eco7iomist. 

"Full  of  sound,  healthy,  manly,  vigorous 
writing;  sagacious  in  observation,  ind  pendent 
and  thoughtliil,  earnest  in  sentiment,  in  style 
pointed,clear,andstrai3htforward."— JFes^«iii'«s^£'>' 
lieciew. 

"The  Lectures  are  a  viluable  addition  to  our 
permanent  literature :  eloquent  when  the  autlior 
IS  serious,  brilliant  when  he  is  gay  — they  are 
charming  rending."— Baiiij  News. 

"  To  those  who  attended  the  lectures  the  book 
will  be  a  pleasant  reminiscence,  to  others  an 
exciting  novelty.  The  style— clear,  idiomatic, 
foi'cible,  familiar,  but  never  slovenly ;  the  search- 
ing strokes  of  sarcasm  or  irony  ;  the  occasional 
flashes  of  generous  scorn ;  the  touclies  of  pathos, 
pity,  and  tenderness  ;  the  morality  tempered  but 
never  weakened  by  experience  and  sympathy ;  the 
felicitous  phrases,  tlio  striking  anecdotes,  the 
passages  of  wise,  practical  rellection;  all  these 
lose  much  less  than  we  could  have  expected  frmn 
the  absence  of  the  voice,  manner,  and  look  of  the 
iQCtixrer."— Spectator. 

"We  have  been  charmed  beyond  expectation 
with  the  reading  of  tlicse  Essays.  .  .  .  They 
are  truly  beantitul,  suggestive  Essays,  on  topics 
fertile  in  suggestion ;  they  are  unaffectedly 
humorous,  patlietic,  subtle,  pleasant,  and  t  liought- 
ful.  .  ,  .  Tliackeray's  style,  half  sad,  lialf 
playful,  is  seen  to  perfection  in  this  volume."— 
Leader. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  say  or  show  how  exceedingly 
rich  it  is  in  reflection,  in  wisdom,  in  wit  and 
humour,  i)i  genial  feelings,  and  in  expressive 
language."— iVoKco»/or/«i«i. 


THE  TOWN:  its  Memorable 
Characters  and  Events.  By 
Leigh  Hunt.  With  45  Engravings. 
Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"We  will  allow  no  higher  enjoyment  for  a 
rational  Englishman  than  to  stroll  leisurely 
through  this  marvellous  town,  arm  in  arm  with 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Hunt's  book 
is,  that 'he  gives  us  the  outpourings  of  a  mind 
enriched  with  the  most  agreeable  knowledge: 
there  is  not  oije  page  which  does  not  glow  with 
interest.  It  is  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  life, 
representing  scenes  in  which  every  inhabitant  of 
the  metropolis  has  an  interest."— rimes. 

" '  The  Town '  is  a  book  for  all  places  and  all 
persons:  for  the  study,  wlien  one  is  tired  of 
labour ;  for  the  drawing-room,  parlour,  carriage, 
or  steam-boat."— Spec^a^'or. 

"This  is  one  of  the  very  pleasantest  works  of 
Leigh  Hunt.  We  are  never  out  of  sight  of  sove- 
reigns or  subjects,  notable  buildings  and  the 
builders  thereof,  booksellers  and  bookmakers, 
plays  and  players,  men  about  town,  and  the 
haunts  where  they  drank  their  wine  and  tapped 
one  another's  ■wit."—Athen(ciim. 

THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF 
ART.  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A. 
Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"A  most  able,  eloquent,  and  well-timed  work. 
We  hail  it  with  satisfaction,  thinking  it  calculated 
to  do  much  practical  good,  and  we  cordiallj-  recom- 
mend it  to  our  retiders."— Witness. 

"Mr.  Iluskin's  chief  ptirpose  is  to  treat  the 
artist's  power,  and  the  art  itself,  as  items  of  the 
world's  wealth,  and  to  show  how  these  may  be 
best  evolved,  produced,  accumulated,  and  dis- 
tributed."—^/Af/"'''o«. 

"We  never  quit  Mr.  Ruskin  without  being  the 
better  for  what  lio  has  told  us,  and  therefore  we 
recommend  this  litlli'.  volume,  like  all  his  other 
works  tu  the  perusal  of  our  re.M\ers."—j:coitomist. 

"Tiiis  book,  'iariug  as  it  is,  glances  keenly  at 
principles,  of  whicli  snme  are  among  the  articles 
of  ancient  codes,  w  hile  others  arc  evolving  slowly 
to  thelight."— Leader. 

BRITISH  INDIA.  By  Harriet 
Mautineau.      Price  2.v.  G(/.  cloth. 

"  a  good  compendium  of  a  great  subject."— 
Naiionul.  Jlrvieic. 

"Lucid,  glowing,  and  inslructivc  essays."— 
EcoHomi.'it. 

"  As  a  handbook  to  the  history  of  India  it  is  the 
best  that  has  yet  appeared."— Jior/uwj;  Herald. 
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CHEAP  SERIES   OF  POPULAR  FICTIONS. 

Well  printed,  in  large  Tjpe,  on  good  Paper,  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth. 


JANE    EYRE.      By    Cureek   Bell. 
Price  25.  6d.  cloth. 

" '  Jane  Eyre '  is  a  remarkable  prodiiction* 
Fresliness  and  originality,  truth  and  passion, 
singular  felicity  in  the  description  of  natural 
scenery  and  in  the  analyzation  of  human  thought, 
enable  this  tale  to  stand  boldly  out  from  the  mass, 
and  to  assume  its  own  place  in  the  bright  field  of 
romantic  literature."— 2'i>?zes. 

"  '  Jane  Eyre  '  is  a  book  of  decided  power.  The 
thoughts  are  true,  sound,  and  original ;  and  the 
style  is  resolute,  straightforward,  and  to  the 
purpose.  The  object  and  moral  of  the  work  are 
excellent."— JJo-arniwer. 

"A  very  pathetic  tale;  very  singular,  and  so 
like  truth  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  believing 
that  much  of  the  characters  and  incidents  are 
taken  from  life.  It  is  an  episode  in  this  work-a- 
day  world,  most  interesting,  and  touched  at  once 
with  a  daring  and  delicate  hand.  It  is  a  book  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  feeling  heart  and  %'igoi'oas 
understauding."— Blackwood's  Jfaffcczine. 

"  For  many  years  there  has  been  no  work  of 
such  power,  piquancy,  and  originality.  Its  very 
faults  are  on  the  side  of  vigour,  and  its  beauties 
are  all  original.  It  is  a  book  of  singular  fasciiaa- 
tion,"—i:dinbnrgh  Review. 

"  Almost  all  that  we  require  in  a  novelist  the 
writer  has;  perception  of  cliaracter  and  power 
of  delineating  it;  picturesqueness,  passion,  and 
knowledge  of  life.  Eeality  —  deep,  significant 
reality— is  the  characteristic  of  this  book."— 
Fraser's  Magazine. 


SHIRLEY.    By  Cukeer  Bell.    Price 

2s.  ed.  cloth. 

"The  peculiar  power  which  was  so  greatly 
admired  m  '  Jane  Eyre '  is  not  absent  from  this 
book.  It  possesses  deep  interest,  and  an  ii-re- 
sistible  grasp  of  reality.  There  is  a  vividness  and 
distinctness  of  conception  in  it  quite  marvellous. 
The  power  of  graphic  delineation  and  expression 
is  intense.  There  are  scenes  which,  for  strength 
and  delicacy  of  emotion,  are  not  transcended  in 
the  range  of  English  Action."— Examiner. 

"  '  Shirley '  is  an  admirable  book ;  totally  free 
from  cant,  affectation,  or  conventional  tinsel  of 
any  kind;  genuine  English  in  the  independence 
and  uprightness  of  the  tone  of  thought,  in  the 
purity  of  heart  and  feeling  which  pervade  it; 
genuine  English  in  the  masculine  vigour  or  rough 
originality  of  its  conception  of  character;  and 
genuine  English  in  style  and  (liction."—3Iorninff 
Chronicle. 

"The  same  piercing  and  loving  eye,  and  the 
same  bold  and  poetic  imagery,  are"  exhibited  here 
as  in  '  Jane  Eyre.'  Similar  power  is  manifested  in 
the  delineation  of  character.  With  a  few  brief 
vigorous  touches,  the  pictiu-e  starts  into  distinct- 
ness."—^dmSwrfirA  Revietv, 

" '  Shirley '  is  very  clever.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. The  faculty  of  graphic  description,  strong 
imagination,  fervid  and  masculine  diction,  ana- 
lytic skill,  all  are  visible.  .  .  .  Gems  of  rare 
thought  and  glorious  passion  shine  here  and 
there."— Tj/Mes. 

"  '  Shirley '  is  a  book  demanding  close  perusal 
and  careful  consideration."— AthencBtcm. 

"  '  Shirley '  is  a  novel  of  remarkable  power  and 
brilliancy;  it  is  calculated  to  rouse  attention, 
excite  the  imagination,  and  keep  the  faculties  in 
eager  and  impatient  suspense."— Iforwiwi/  Post. 

"  '  Shirley '  is  the  anatomy  of  the  femalelheart. 
It  IS  a  book  which  indicates  exquisite  feeling,  and 
very  great  power  of  mind  in  the  writer.    The 
women  are  all  divine."— Dai^?/  News. 
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VILLETTE.  By  Cdeeer  Bell.  Price 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  '  VUlette '  is  a  most  remarkable  work— a  pro- 
duction altogether  sici  generis.  Fulness  and 
vigour  of  thought  mark  almost  every  sentence, 
and  there  is  a  sort  of  easy  power  pervading  the 
whole  narrative  such  as  we  have  rarely  met."— 
Edinburgh  Review. 

"  This  novel  amply  sustains  the  fame  of  the 
author  of '  Jane  Eyre '  and '  Shirley '  as  an  original 
and  powerful  writer.  '  Villette '  is  a  most  admi- 
rably wi'itten  novel,  everywhere  original,  every- 
where siivewA."— Examiner. 

"There  is  throughout  a  charm  of  freshness 
which  is  infinitely  delightful :  freshness  in  obser- 
vation, freshness  in  feeling,  freshness  in  expres- 
sion."—l>?-to'ary  Gazette. 

"  The  tale  is  one  of  the  affections,  and  remark- 
able as  a  picture  of  manners.  A  bm-ning  heart 
glows  throughout  it,  and  one  brilliantly  distinct 
character  keeps  it  alive."— AtheneBiim. 

" '  Villette  *  is  crowded  with  beauties,  with  good 
things,  for  which  we  look  to  the  clear  sight,  deep 
feeling,  and  singular  though  not  extensive  expe- 
rience of  life,  wliich  we  associate  with  the  name 
of  Currer  BeW.'—Daili/  News. 

"  '  Villette '  is  entitled  to  take  a  veiy  high  place 
in  the  literatui-e  of  fiction.  The  reader  -vviU  find 
character  nicely  conceived  and  powerfully  de- 
picted: he  ■will  discover  much  quiet  humour,  a 
lively  wit,  brilliant  dialogue,  vivid  descriptions, 
reflections  both  new  and  true,  sentiment  free 
from  cant  and  conventionality,  and  bursts  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry,  flashing  here  and  there."— 
Critic. 

"  The  fascination  of  genius  dwells  in  this  book, 
which  is,  in  our  judgment,  superior  to  any  of 
Currer  Bell's  previous  efforts.  For  originality  of 
conception,  grasp  of  character,  elaboration  and 
consistency  of  detail,  and  picturesque  force  of 
expression,  few  works  in  the  English  language 
can  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  it."— Morn- 
ing Post. 

WUTHERING  HEIGHTS  AND 
AGNES  GREY.  By  Ellis  and 
Acton  Bell.  With  Memoir  by 
Currer  Bell.    Price  25.  6d.  cloth. 

"  There  are  passages  in  this  book  of '  "Wuthering 
Heights '  of  Avhich  any  novelist,  past  or  present, 
might  be  proud.  It  has  been  said  of  Shakespeare 
that  he  drew  cases  which  the  physician  might 
study ;  Ellis  Bell  has  done  no  \ess."—Pana<lium. 

"  There  is,  at  all  events,  keeping  in  the  book: 
the  groups  of  figures  and  the  scenery  are  in  har- 
mony -uith  each  other.  There  is  a  touch  of  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  in  alV— Atlas. 

"  '  Wuthering  Heights'  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
j)rofoundly  individual,  strong,  and  passionate 
Tmind.  The  memoir  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
chapters  in  literary  })iosrai)\\y. "—Nonconformisi. 

A  LOST  LOVE.  ByAsHEORD  Owen. 
Price  25.  cloth. 

" '  A  Lost  Love '  is  a  story  full  of  grace  and 
genius.  No  outline  of  the  story  would  give  any 
idea  of  its  'beauty."—Athen(Bum. 

"A  tale  at  once  moving  and  winning,  natural 
and  romantic,  and  certain  to  raise  all  the  finer 
sympathies  of  the  reader's  nature."— Press, 

"A  real  picture  of  woman's  \iie."— Westminster 
Review. 

"A  very  beautiful  and  touching  story.  It  is 
true  to  nature,  and  appeals  to  all  who  have  not 
forgotten  love  and  youth,"— G^ofte. 

"  A  novel  of  great  genius ;  beautiful  and  true  as 
life  itself."— iVe?c  Quarterly  Review. 

"A  striking  and  original  story;  a  work  of 
genius  and  sensi\)i\\ty."— Saturday  Revieip. 

"  This  volume  displays  unquestionable  genius, 
and  that  of  a  high  order,"— Lady's  Newspaper. 


SIMITH,     ELDEE     J^1S[T>     CO. 


CHEAP  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  FICTIONS- 

Conti?iued. 


DEERBROOK.      By   Haeriet 
Martineau.    Price  2^,  6d.  cloth. 

"This  popular  fiction  presents  a  true  and  ani- 
mated picture  of  country  life  among  the  vipper 
middle  classes  of  English  residents,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  interest,  arising  from  the 
influence  of  various  characters  upon  each  other, 
and  the  effect  of  ordinary  circumstances  upon 
them.  The  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  and  the 
daily  pursuits  in  village  hours,  are  among  the 
most  charming  of  the  author's  wi-itings ;  hut  the 
way  in  which  exciting  incidents  gradually  arise 
out  of  the  most  ordinary  phases  of  life,  and  the 
skill  with  which  natural  and  every-day  characters 
are  brought  out  in  dramatic  situations,  attest  the 
power  of  the  author's  genius."— 

"A  pure  and  beautiful  moral  feeling  pervades 
the  work,  and  recommends  it  to  families  where 
'  1  are  not  generally  admitted,"— 


PAUL    FERROLL.      Fourth  edition, 
price  2s.  cloth. 

"  We  have  seldom  read  so  wonderful  a  romance. 
We  can  find  no  fault  in  it  as  a  woi'k  of  art.  It 
leaves  us  in  admiration,  almost  in  awe,  of  the 
powers  of  its  author."— iVew  Quarterly. 

"  The  art  displayed  in  presenting  Paul  FerroU 
throughout  the  story  is  beyond  all  praise."— 
Examiner. 

"The  incidents  of  the  book  are  extremely  well 
xa8bTiaged."—Athen(Eum. 

" '  Paul  FerroU '  is  a  book  that  will  be  very  much 
read,  talked  about,  and  marvelled  nt,"— Globe, 

"  The  fruit  of  mvich  thoughtful  investigation  is 
represented   to    us    in  the   character   of   Paul 

FerroU We  do  not  need  to  be  told  how 

he  felt  and  why  he  acted  thus  and  thus  ;  it  will 
be  obvious  to  most  minds  from  the  very  opening 
pages.  But  the  power  of  the  story  is  not  weak- 
ened by  this  early  knowledge  :  rather  is  it 
heightened,  since  the  artistic  force  of  contrast  is 
grand  and  fearful  in  the  two  fls;ures  who  cling  so 
closely  together  in  their  fond  human  love."— 
Morning  Chronicle. 

"  'Paul  FerroU'  is  a  most  strikingly  original 
production.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon 
in  literature— a  book  that  must  be  read,  and 
cannot  be  iorgotten."—3Iorninff  Post. 

"To  all  the  elements  of  powerful  effect,  the 
story  adds  the  merit  of  being  ably  and  forcibly 
written."— Joh7i  Bull. 

"'Paul  FerroU'  is  an  original  conception 
wrought  out  with  mavveUous  skill  and  mastery 
of  language.  It  is  by  far  the  most  extraordinary 
work  of  modern  timos."— Illustrated  Neics  of  the 
World. 

'"Paul  FeiToll'  is  one  of  the  novels  of  this 
generation  that  wiU  be  read  by  the  next."— G^o&e. 


SCHOOL     FOR     FATHERS. 

By  Talbot  Gwtnxe.    Price  2s.  cl. 

"  'The  School  for  Fathers '  is  one  of  the  cleverest, 
most  briUiant,  genial,  and  instructive  stories  that 
we  have  read  since  the  publication  of  '  Jane 
Eyre,'  "—Eclectic  Review. 

"  The  pleasantest  tale  we  have  read  for  many  a 
day.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 
days,  and  is  very  fitly  associated  with  that  time 
of  good  English  literature  by  its  manly  feeling, 
direct,  unaffected  manner  of  writing,  and  nicely- 
managed,  well-turned  narrative.  The  desciiptions 
are  exceUent ;  some  of  the  country  painting  is  as 
fresh  as  a  landscape  by  Alfred  Constable,  or  an 
idyl  by  Tennyson."— J^xamiwe?'. 

"A  capital  picture  of  town  and  country  a 
century  ago;  and  is  emphatically  the  freshest, 
raciest,  and  most  artistic  piece  of  fiction  that  haa 
lately  come  in  our  way  ."—Nonconformist. 

"A  more  masterly  performance  than  this  has 
rarely  appeared  in  the  world  of  fiction^'— J"oA» 
Bull. 

"'The  School  for  Fathers'  is  at  once  highly 
amusing  and  deeply  interesting— full  of  that 
genuine  humour  which  is  half  pathos— and  written 
with  a  freshness  of  feeling  and  raciness  of  style 
which  entitle  it  to  be  caUed  a  tale  of  the  '  Vicar  of 
Wakefield '  school,"— Britannia. 

"A  hale,  hearty,  iinaffected,  honest,  downright 
English  tale.  A  vigorous  painting  of  English 
men  and  manners,  by  an  artist  who  is  thoroughly 
national  in  his  genius,  taste,  education,  and 
prejudices."— GZofce. 

"A  capital  story,  illustrating  our  town  and 
country  life  a  hundred  years  ago."— British 
Quarterly. 

TALES    OF    THE    COLONIES. 

By   Charles    Rowcroft.      Price 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

" '  Tales  of  the  Colonies  '  is  an  able  and  interest- 
ing book.  The  author  has  the  first  great  requisite 
in  fiction— a  knowledge  of  the  life  he  undertakes 
to  describe ;  and  his  matter  ia  solid  and  real."— 
Spectator. 

"It  combines  the  fidelity  of  truth  with  the 
spirit  of  a  romance,  and  has  altogether  much  of 
De  Foe  in  its  character  and  composition." — 
Literary  Gazette. 

"Since the  time  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  litei-ature 
has  produced  nothinsi  like  these  'Tales  of  the 
Colonies.'  "—Jletropolitan  Magazine. 

"  This  is  a  singular  work.  No  mere  romance, 
no  mere  fiction,  lio\i'ever  skilfully  managed  or 
powerfully  executed,  can  surpass  it.  The  work 
to  which  it  bears  the  nearest  similitude  is 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  that  extraordinary  history."— JoAm 
Bull. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

ROMANTIC    TALES.      ]  By  the  xYutlior  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gen- 
DOMESTIC    STORIES.  /         tleman."  &c. 
KATHIE    BRANDE.     By  Holme  Lee. 
AFTER    DARK.     By  Wilkie  Collins. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Printed  in  raised  Ptoman  letters,  at  the  Glasgow  Asylum. 
*,*  a  List  of  the  books,  Avith  their  prices,  may  be  had  on  application. 
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"WOEKIS     I>TJBI.ISIIED     BY 


NEW    NOVELS. 

(to  be  uad  at  all  libraries.) 


TRUST     FOR     TRUST.      By 

A.  J.  Barrowcliffe,   Author  of 
"Amberhill."  3  vols.  (^Now  ready.) 

OLD  AND  YOUNG.     1  vol. 

ELLEN  RAYMOND  ;  or,  Ups  and 
Downs.  By  Mrs.  Vidal,  Author 
of  "Tales  for  the  Bush,"  &c. 
3  vols. 

"  The  plot  is  wroiight  out  wi'h  wonderful  inge- 
nuity, and  the  clitferent  characters  are  sustained 
in  perfect  keeping  to  the  Qu<li."—IUiistratea  News 
of  the  World. 

"  '  Ellen  Raymond'  is  amon^^  the  most  remark- 
ahle  novels  of  the  seasoi)."— Z(ff?tes  Xtiv»i)aper. 

"  The  characters  are  srood,  the  style  pure,  cor- 
rect, hi-isk,  and  easy."— Press. 

LOST  AND  WON.  By  Georgiaxa 
M.  Craik,  Author  of  "  Riverston." 
1  vol.     2nd  Edition. 

"  Nothing  superior  to  this  navel  has  appeared 
during  the  pi-esent  sexton."— Leculer. 

"  Miss  Craik's  new  story  is  a  good  one  and  in 
point  or.  ability  above  the  average  of  ladies'  novels." 
—Duilu  Xeics. 

"  There  is  a  freshness  and  cleverness  in  this  talj 
which  renders  it  charming."— G/o6e. 

"  This  is  an  improvement  on  Miss  Craik's  first 
work.  The  story  is  more  compact  and  more  inte- 
veaiing,"—AthencEum, 

AN  OLD  DEBT.  By  Florence 
Dawson.     2  vols. 

"  A  powerfully  written  novel ;  one  of  the  best 
whicli  has  recently  proceeded  from  a  female 
hand.  .  .  .  The  dialogue  is  vigorous  and 
svirileiV— Morning  Post. 

SYLVAN       HOLT'S      DAUGHTER. 

By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  "  Kathie 
Brande,"  &c.     2ad  edition.   3  vols. 

"The  well-established  reputation  of  Holme 
Lee,  as  a  novel  writer,  will  receive  an  additional 
glory  from  the  publication  of  'Sylvan  Holt's 
Daughter.'  It  is  a  charming  tale  of  country  life 
and  "character."— G/o6e. 

"There  is  much  that  is  attractive  in  'Sylvan 
Holt's  Daughter,'  much  that  is  graceful  and  re- 
fined, much  that  is  fresh,  healthy,  and  natural." 
—Press. 

MY  LADY  :  a  Tale  of  Modern 
Life.     2  vols. 

"  '  My  Lady '  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  English 
matron,  exhibiting  that  union  of  strength  and 
gentleness,  of  common  sense  and  romance,  of 
energy  and  grace,  which  nearly  approaches  our 
ideal  of  womanhood."— Press. 

"  '  My  Lady'  evinces  cliarming  feeling  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch.  It  is  a  novel  that  will  be  read  with 
mterest."—At/ienceum. 

EVA     DESMOND  ;    or,    Mutation. 
3  vols. 

"A  more  beautiful  creation  than  Eva  it  would 
be  difflctilt  to  imagine.  The  novel  is  undoubtedly 
lull  of  interest."- Jior?2Jni7  Post. 

"  There  is  power,  pathos,  and  originality  in  con- 
ception and  catastrophe."- iearfer. 

"This  interesting  novel  reminds  us  more  of 
Mrs.  Marsh  than  of  any  other  writer  cf  the  day." 
—Press. 
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THE  CRUELEST  WRONG  OF  ALL. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret ;  or, 
Prejudice  at  Home."     1  vol. 

"  The  author  has  a  pathetic  vein,  and  there  is  a 
tender  sweetness  in  the  tone  of  her  narration."— 
Leader. 

"It  has  the  first  requisite  of  a  work  meant  to 
amuse :  it  is  ariiusing."— G^6e. 

"This  liovelis  written  with  considerable  power; 
its  tone  is  high,  and  the  moral  sound,"— Jior/i<;«i/ 
Herald. 

THE     MOORS    AND     THE    FENS. 

By  F.  G.  Trafford.     3  vols. 

"  This  novel  stands  out  much  in  the  same  way 
that 'Jane  Eyre' did.  .  .  .  The  chai-acters  are 
drawn  by  a  mind  which  can  realize  fictitious 
characters  with  minute  intensity."— Sa^MrcJa^ 
Review. 

"It  is  seldom  that  a  first  fiction  is  entitled  to 
such  applause  as  is  'The  Moors  and  the  Fens,' 
and  we  shall  look  anxiously  for  the  Aviiter's  next 
es,siiy."— Critic. 

"  The  auf  hor  has  tlie  gift  of  telling  a  story,  and 
'The  IMoors  and  the  Fens'  will  be  read."  — 
AtkeiKvum. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  original  novels  we 
have  lately  met  ^vith.  .  .  .  The  characters 
reaUy  show  a  great  deal  of  power."— Press. 

GASTON   BLIGH.    ByL.  S.Lavenu, 
Author  of  "  Erlesmere,"    2  vols, 

"  '  Gaston  Eligh '  is  a  good  story,  admirably 
told,  full  of  stirring  incident,  sustaining  to  the 
close  the  interest  of  a  very  ingenious  plot,  and 
abounding  in  clever  sketches  of  character.  It 
sparkles  with  wit,  and  will  reward  perusal."— 
Critic. 

"The  story  is  t^ild  with  great  pov.er;  tlie  whole 
book  sparkifs  with  esprh ;  and  the  characters 
talk  like  t;eiitlemen  and  ladies.  It  is  vei"y  enjoy- 
able reading."— Press. 

THE    THREE     CHANCES. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Fair 
Carew."    3  vols. 

I  "  This  novel  is  of  a  more  solid  texture  than 
mcst  of  its  contemporaries.  It  is  full  of  good 
sense,  good  thought,  and  good  writing."- ,S^a<c«- 

l  man. 

I      "  Some  of  the  characters  and  romantic  situa- 

I  tions  are  s" ronsjly  marked  and  peculiarly  original. 

I  .  .  .  It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  authoress  that 
the  personages  of  her  tale  are  human  and  real."— 
Leader, 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  BY  THE  SEA: 

A  Love  Story.  By  M.  Betkam- 
Edwards.     2  vols. 

"  a  tale  of  English  domestic  life.   The  writing  is 

1  very  good,  graceful,  and  unaffected;   it  pleases 

without  startlins.    In  the  dialogue,  people  do  not 

harangue,  but  talk,  and  talk  naturally."— Cru?e. 

••  The  narrative  and  scenes  exhibit  feminine 
spirit  and  quiet  tiutii  of  delineation."— S^jecZafor. 

"A  novel  made  up  of  love,  pure  and  simple,  in 
the  form  of  an  autobiography."- Learfer. 

MAUD  SKILLICORNE'S  PENANCE. 

By  Mary  C.  Jackson,  Author  of 
"  The  Story .  of  My  Wardship." 
2  vols. 

"  The  style  is  natural,  and  displays  considerable 
dramatic  power."— Critic. 

"  It  is  a  well  concocted  tale,  and  will  be  very 
palatable  to  novel  readers."— Jforwin^Pos^. 


SMITH,    ELDER     J^NT)     CO. 


NEW  -NOYELS-continued. 


THE    PROFESSOR.       By    Currer 
Bell,     2  vols. 

"We  think  the  author's  friends  have  shown 
sound  judgment  in  publishing  the  '  Professor.' 
now  that  she  is  gone.  ...  It  shows  the  first 
germs  of  conception,  wliich  afterwards  expanded 
and  ripened  into  the  great  creations  of  her  imagi- 
nation. At  the  same  time  her  advisers  were 
equally  right  wlicn  they  counselled  her  not  to 
publish  it  in  her  lifetime.  .  .  .  But  it  abounds 
m  merits."— Saturclai/  Review. 

"  The  idea  is  original,  and  we  every  here  and 
there  detect  germs  of  that  power  which  took  the 
world  by  storm  in  'Jane  Eyre.'  The  rejection  of 
the  'Professor'  was,  in  our  opinion,  no  less  ad- 
vantageous to  the  young  authoress  than  creditable 
to  the  discernment  of  the  booksellers."— P/-esj. 

"Any  tiling  which  throws  light  upon  the  growth 
and  composition  of  such  a  mind  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  interesting.  In  the '  Professor '  we  may 
discover  the  germs  of  many  trains  of  thinking, 
which  afterwards  came  to  be  enlarged  ami 
illustrated  in  subsequeut  and  more  perfect 
works."— Critic. 

"  There  is  much  new  insight  in  it,  msch  ex- 
tremely characteristic  genius,  and  one  character, 
moreover,  of  fresher,  lighter,  and  more  airy 
grace."— £'coHO»-('(s^. 

"  We  have  read  it  with  the  deepest  interest ; 
and  confidently  predict  that  this  legacy  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  genius  will  renew  and  confirm  the 
general  admiration  of  her  extraordinary  powers." 
—Eclectic. 


RIVERSTON.       By    GEORGIA^-A    M. 
Craik.     3  vols. 

"  It  is  highly  moral  in  its  tone  and  character,  as 
well  as  deeply  interesting,  and  written  in  an 
excellent  style."— Moiviinc/  Herald. 

"A  decidedly  good  novel.  The  book  is  a  very 
clever  one,  containing  much  good  writing,  well 
discriminated  sketches  of  character,  and  a  stoi-j- 
told  so  as  to  bind  the  reader  pretty  closely  to  tlie 
tc\t."—Exami7ier. 

"Miss  Craik  is  a  very  lively  writer :  she  has  wit, 
and  she  has  sense,  and  she  has  made  in  tlie 
beautiful  young  governess,  with  her  strong  will, 
saucy  independence,  and  promptness  of  repartee, 
an  interesting  picture."— Press. 

"  Miss  Craik  writes  well ;  she  can  paint  cha- 
racter, passions,  manners,  with  considerable 
effect ;  her  dialogue  flows  easily  and  expressively." 
—Daily  Neti'S, 

"  A  production  of  no  little  mark,  and  qualifled  to 
interest  old  as  well  as  young."— Lfrfcfer. 

"Decidedly  a  clever  book;  giving  hopes  of  a 
capacity  in  the  writer  for  better  things  in  the 
iaixxre."— Economist. 

"  The  author  shows  great  command  of  language, 
a  force  and  clearness  of  expression  not  often  met 
with.  .  .  .  We  offer  a  welcome  to  Miss  Craik, 
and  we  shall  look  with  interest  for  her  next 
vt'ovk."—At/teii<!eiim. 


FARINA.      By  George  Meredith. 
1  vol. 

"  A  masque  of  ravishers  in  steel,  of  ro'obcr 
knights;  of  water-women,  more  ravi<iiing  than 
lovely.  It  has  also  a  brave  and  teiirter  deliverer, 
and  a  heroine  proper  for  a  rom;tnco  of  Cologne. 
Those  who  love  a  real,  lively,  audacious  piece  of 
extravagance,  by  way  of  a  change,  will  enjoy 
'  Farina.'  "-Athena-um. 

"An  original  and  entertaining  ToooV.."— West- 
minster Review. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  it  for  general  pur- 
chase and  perusal."— Z>a?7.v  A'eus. 

"  '  Farina'  cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  most  sober 
minded  reader."— C'r(7ie. 

'•  It  has  atrue  lihcnisU  flavour."— Press. 


BELOW    THE    SURFACE.     3  vols. 

'.'The  book  is  unquestionably  clever  and  enter- 
taining The  writer  develops  from  first  to  last 
his  double  view  of  human  life,  as  coloured  by  the 
j::aniiers  of  our  age.  ...  It  is  a  tale  superior 
to  ordinary  novels,  in  its  practical  application  to 
the  phases  of  actual  lite."— Athoiceiim. 

"  There  i  s  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in  thi  s  story  ; 
a  much  greater  knowledge  of  country  life  ancf 
character  in  its  various  aspects  and  conditions 
than  IS  possessed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  novelists 
who  undertake  to  describe  it."—Spcctator. 

"The  novel  is  one  that  keeps  the  attention  fixed, 
and  It  IS  M-ritten  in  a  genial,  often  playful  tone. 
The  temper  is  throughout  excellent."— JS/xom/zier. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  possesses  the  rare  merit 
of  being  exactly  what  it  claims  to  be,  a  story  of 
Eiiglish  country  life  ;  and,  moreover,  a  very  well 
told  story."— Daili/  Netvs. 

" '  Below  the  Surface '  merits  high  praise.  It  is 
full  of  good  thinsrs;  good  taste— good  feeling- 
good  writing— good  notions,  and  Iiigh  morality." 
—  Globe. 

"  Temperate,  sensible,  kindly,  and  pleasant."— 
Saturday  Review. 

"A  more  pleasant  story  we  have  not  read  for 
many  a  Aa,y."—£7itish  Quarterly. 

THE    ROUA    PASS.     By  Ericx 
Mackenzie.     3  vols. 

"  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  to  notice  so  good  a 
novel  as  the  '  Iloua  Pass.'  The  story  is  well  con- 
trived and  well  told ;  the  incidents  are  natural  and 
varied ;  several  of  the  chai-acters  are  skilfully 
drawn,  and  that  of  the  heroine  is  fresh,  powerful, 
and  original.  The  Highland  scenery,  in  which 
the  plot  is  laid,  is  described  with  truth  and  feeling 
-with  a  command  of  languase  which  leaves  a 
vivid  impression."— ^'a^^frrtcry  Review. 

"The  attractions  of  the  storv  are  so  numerous 
and  varied,  that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  sinsle  out 
any  one  point  of  it  for  attention.  It  is  a  brilliant 
social  picture  of  sterling  scenes  and  striking 
adventures."— i'?<«. 

"'The  Eoua  Pass'  is  a  work  of  verv  sreat 
promise.  It  is  beautifully  written.  The  romance 
is  inzenious  and  interesting:  the  story  never 
flags."— CrfWc. 

"The  peculiar  charm  of  the  novel  is  its  skilful 
painting  of  the  Highlands,  and  of  life  among  the 
Highlanders.  Quick  observation  and  a  true  sense 
of  the  poetry  in  nature  and  human  life,  the 
author  'h^is."— Examiner. 

"A  capital  fiction.  As  a  landscape  novel,  it  is 
altogether  delightful."— G^o6e. 

"  '  The  Roua  Pass '  is  a  good  novel— the  best  of 
the  reason,"— Westminster  Review. 

"This  is  a  very  good  no\QV'— Guardian. 


THE      NOBLE     TRAYTOUR. 

A  Chroxicle.    3  vols. 

"  The  '  Noble  Traytour '  is  a  chronicle,  interest- 
ing for  its  facts,  interesting  for  its  association, 
and,  above  all,  interesting  and  important  for  the 
clear  views  which  it  gives  of  tlie  modes  of  life  in 
'merry  England,'  at  tlie  eventful  period  to  which 
it  reiers."— Observer. 

"  It  is  an  Eliz-ibetluni  masquerade.  Shakespeare, 
the  Queen,  Essex,  lial<'i.;Ii,  and  a  hundred  noliles, 
ladies,  and  kniirhts  of  the  land,  appear  on  the 
stage.  The  author  has  imbued  himself  with  the 
spirit  of  tlie  timea."— Leader, 

"The  story  is  told  with  a  graphic  and  graceful 
pen,  and  the  clironicler  has  produced  a  ronmnce 
not  only  of  great  value  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  but  possessing  many  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scholar,  tlsc  antiquary,  and  the  gcncnU 
reader."- Pos^. 

"  The  book  has  great  merit.  The  portraits  of 
Elizabeth  and  Essex  are  well  and  finely  drawn," — 
Critic. 
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NEW  l^OYELS—continued. 


KATHIE  BRANDE.    ByHoLaiELEE. 

2  vols. 

" '  Kathie  Brande '  is  not  merely  a  very  interest- 
ing novel— it  is  a  very  wholesome  one,  for  it 
teaches  Aartuehy  example."— Critic. 

"Throughout  'Kathie  Brande'  there  is  much 
sweetness,  and  considerable  power  of  description. 
—Saturday  Review. 

"  '  Kathie  Brande '  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
paramount  excellence  of  duty  as  a  moving  prin- 
ciple.   It  is  fuU  of  beauties."— 2?ai7i/  A^'eics. 

"  Certainly  one  of  the  best  novels  that  we  have 
lately  iea.(i."—Giiarclian. 

PERVERSION  ;  or,  The  Causes  akd 

Co>rSEQUEXCES  OF  INFIDELITY.     By 

the  late  Rev.  W.  J.  Coxtbeare. 
3  vols. 

"  The  ablest  novel  that  has  appeared  for  many 
a  d?iy."— Literary  Gazette. 

"This  story  has  a  touching  interest,  which 
lingers  -o-ith  the  reader  after  he  has  closed  the 
"book."— AthencBum. 

"  The  tone  is  good  and  healthy ;  the  religious 
feeling  sound  and  true,  and  well  sustained."— 
Guaraia7i. 

"  This  is  a  novel,  written  with  a  strong  sense 
both  of  what  is  amusing  and  what  is  right."— 
Examiner. 

"  It  is  long,  very  long,  since  we  have  read  a 
narrative  of  more  power  than  this."— British 
Quarterly  Revisiv. 

"This  is  a  good  and  a  noble  book."— iVc«f 
Quarterly. 

FRIENDS     OF     BOHEMIA: 

or,  Phases  op  London  Life.  By 
E.  M.  Whitty,  Author  of  "  The 
Governing  Classes."    2  vols. 

"Mr.  Whitty  is  a  genuine  satirist,  employing 
satire  for  a  gemuine  purpose.  You  laugh  with  him 
very  much;  but  the  laughter  is  fruity  and  ripe  m 
thought.  His  style  is  serious,  and  his  cast  of 
mind  severe.  The  author  has  a  merriment  akin 
to  that  of  Jaques  and  that  of  Timon."—AthencBum. 

" '  Men  and  women  as  they  are,  and  life  as  it  is ' 
might  be  the  motto  of  Mr,  Whitty's  'Friends  of 
Bohemia.'  Mr,  Whitty  is  a  satirist,  and  seldom 
forgets  it.  His  dialogues  are  rapid  and  dramatic 
as  those  of  a  French  novel,  and  perfectly  natm-al." 
—  Westminster  Revieic. 

"'Friends  of  Bohemia'  has  the  rare  merit  of 
painting  clever  pictures  and  of  being  sparkling 
and  dramatic  from  beginning  to  end."— Daily 
News. 

"  The  book  is  fresh  and  vigorous ;  the  style  is 
terse  and  lively."— iS'etc  Quarterly. 


THE    EVE    OF     ST.    MARK.      By 

Thomas  Doubleday.    2  vols. 

" '  The  Eve  of  St.  Mark '  is  not  only  well  written, 
but  adroitly  constructed,  and  interesting.  Its 
tone  is  perhaps  too  gorgeous ;  its  movement  is  too 
much  that  of  a  masciuerade;  but  a  mystery  is 
created,  and  a  very  loveable  heroine  is  vomx- 
tray  eiV—AtliencEum. 

" '  The  Eve  of  St.  Mark '  is  an  interesting  story, 
vividly  coloured,  and  not  a  little  dramatic  in  its 
construction.  .  .  .  The  book  is  really  a  ro- 
mance—a diorama  of  antique  Venetian  life."— 
Leader, 

"  It  is  the  w  ork  of  an  artist,  thoughtfully  de- 
signed, and  executed  with  elaborate  pains,  in  aU 
that  relates  to  the  accessories  and  colouring  of 
the  time.  It  will  better  than  most  novels  of  the 
day,  repay  attentive  perusal."— Press. 

"  We  can  cordially  recommend  '  The  Eve  of  St. 
Mark '  ^s  a  well  told,  di-amatically  constructed 
tale."— Critic. 

"  In  every  way  a  striking  romance.  The  plot  of 
the  tale  is  skilfully  constructed,  and  the  startling 
events  are  so  dexterously  inti'oduced  as  not  to 
appear  improbable."— (Saw. 


LUCIAN  PLAYFAIR.  By  Thomas 
Mackern.     3  vols. 

"  There  are  many  truehearted  sketches  in  it  of 
the  homes  of  oiu-  poor,  and  some  wise  thoughts 
about  education,  mingled  with  speculations  that 
at  least  tend  in  a  right  direction."— Examiner. 

"  The  author  has  some  graphic  power,  and 
various  scenes  in  the  three  volumes  are  drawn 
with  much  vividness."— Press. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  a 
feeling  of  deep  respect  for  the  writer,  for  the 
purity  and  elevation  of  his  views,  his  earnestness 
without  bitterness."— GZo&e. 

"  The  most  ardent  lover  of  incident  will  find  in 
this  work  enough  to  enchain  his  interest."— 
JIor)iing  Jlerald. 

AFTER  DARK.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  "Basil,"  "Hide  and 
Seek,"  &c.    2  vols. 

"Mr.Wilkie  Collins  tells  a  story  well  and  for- 
cibly—his stjle  is  elociuent  and  picturesque,  and 
he  has  a  keen  insight  into  charncter."— Daily 
Neivs. 

"  No  man  living  better  tells  a  Btory."— Leader. 

"  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  take^high  rank  among  the 
few  who  can  invent  a  thrilling  story,  and  tell  it 
with  brief  simplicity."— G?oJ;e. 


"These  stories  possess  all  the  author's  well- 
nown  beauty  of  style       '    '  '"  " 

Netc  Quarterly  Review. 


known  beauty  of  style  and  di-amatic  power."' 
"      -       ■   -ly"     - 


NOVELS    FORTHCOMING. 


A  NEW  NOVEL. 

"  Violet  Bank." 


By  the  Author  of 
3  vols. 


A    NOVEL.    By  Miss  E.  W.  Atkin- 
son, Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Queens  of  Prussia." 
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NEW   NOVEL. 

"Rita." 


By  the  Author  of 


A  NEW  NOVEL.    By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Heir  of  Vallis." 


s:s4:iTii,    Ei:.r>Eu    ^:^rr>  co. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

THE  PARENTS'  CABINET  or  Amusejient  ant)  Instruction  for  Young 
Persons.  New  edit.,  carefully  revised,  in  12  Monthly  Shilling  Volumes, 
each  complete  in  itself,  and  each  containing  a  full  page  Illustration  in  oil 
colours,  with  wood  engravings,  and  handsomely  bound  in  ornamented 
boards. 

contents. 

AMUSING  STORIES,  all  tending  to  the  development  of  good  qualities,  and  tlie  avoidance  of  faults 
BIOGRAPniCA.L  ACCOUNTS  OF  REMARKABLE  CHARACTERS,  interesting  to  Youna  People 
SIMPLE  NARRATIVES  OF  HISTORICAL  EVENTS,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children 
ELUCIDATIONS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  adapted  to  encourage  habits  of  observation, 
FAMILIAR  EXPLANATIONS  OF  NOTABLE  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERIES  AND    MECHANICAL 

INVENTIONS. 
LIVELY     ACCOUNTS     OF    THE     GEOGRAPHY,    INHABITANTS,    AND     PRODUCTIONS    OF 

DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES.  v^uuj.i.wi>o    ur 

Miss  Edgewohth's  Opinion  of  tlie  Paeents'  Cabinet:— 
•'  I  almost  feel  afraid  of  praising  it  as  much  as  I  think  it  deserves.  .  .  .  There  is  so  much 
variety  in  the  book  that  it  cannot  tire.  It  alternately  excites  and  relieves  attention,  and  does  not  lead 
to  the  bad  habit  of  frittering  away  the  mind  by  requiring  no  exertion  from  the  reader.  .  .  .  Whoever 
your  scientific  associate  is,  he  understands  his  business  and  children's  capabilities  right  well.  . 
Without  lecturing,  or  prosing,  you  keep  the  right  and  the  wrong  clearly  markecf,  and  hence  all 
the  sympathy  of  the  young  people  is  always  enlisted  on  the  right  side." 


*^*  Vols.  I.  to  v.,  are  now  ready. 


By  the  Author  of  "  Round  the  Fire,"  &c. 
I. 

UNICA  :  A  Story  for  a  Sunday 
Afternoon.  With  Four  Illus- 
trations.   Price  35.  cloth. 

"The  character  of  Unica  is  charmingly  con- 
ceived, and  the  story  pleasantly  \.iA<X."— Spectator. 

"  An  excellent  and  exceedingly  pretty  stoi-y  for 
chM&ren."— Statesman. 

"This  tale,  like  its  author's  former  ones,  will 
find  favour  in  the  nursery. "—Athe7i(eum. 

n. 

OLD  CINCERBREAD  AND  THE 
SCHOOL- BOYS.  With  Four 
Coloured  Plates.    Price  35.  cloth. 

'"Old  Gingerbread  and  the  School -boys'  is 
delightful,  ana  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the 
pictorial  part  done  with  a  spirit  and  correctness." 
—Press. 

"This  tale  is  very  good,  the  descriptions  being 
natural,  with  a  feeling  of  country  freshness."— 
Spectator. 

"  The  book  is  weU  got  up,  and  the  coloured  plates 
are  very  pretty."— Cr/o^e, 

"  An  excellent  boys'  book ;  excellent  in  its  moral, 
chaste  and  simple  in  its  language,  and  luxuriously 
illustrnted."— Illustrated  JVews  of  the  World. 

"A  very  lively  and  excellent  tale,  illustrated 
with  very  delicately  coloured  pictui-es."  — 
Economist. 

"  A  delightful  story  for  little  boys,  inculcating 
benevolent  feelings  to  the  voor."— Eclectic  Review. 


WILLIE'S  BIRTHDAY  J  showing  hoav 
A  Little  Boy  did  what  he  Liked, 
AND  now  he  Enjoyed  it.  With 
Pour  Illustrations.    Price  2s.  6(/.  cl. 

IV. 

WILLIE'S  REST :  a  Sunday  Story. 
With  Four  Illustrations.  Price 
25.  6(/.  cloth. 

"Graceful  little  tales,  containing  some  pretty 
parables,  and  a  good  deal  of  simple  feeling."— 
Economist, 

1 1"  Extremely  well  written  story  books,  amusing 
and  moral,  and  got  up  in  a  very  handsome  style.'' 
—Morning  JleraUU 


UNCLE  JACK,  THE  FAULT  KILLER. 

With  Pour  Illustrations.  Price  3*.  cl. 

"An  excellent  little  boo^  of  moral  improvement 
made  pleasant  to  children ;  it  is  far  beyond  the 
common-place  moral  tale  in  design  and  execution." 
—Globe. 

VI. 

ROUND  THE  FIRE:  Six  Stories 
FOR  Young  Readers.  Square 
16mo,  with  Pour  Illustrations. 
Price  35.  cloth. 

"  Cliarmingly  written  tales  for  the  young."— 
Leader. 

"  Six  delightful  little  %tor\QS."—Giiardian. 

"Simple  and  very  interesting."- iVa^joHrt^ 
RevieiD. 

"  True  children's  stories."— Athenmum. 


THE  KING  OFTHE  GOLDEN  RIVER; 

or,  The  Black  Brothers.  By 
John  Ruskin,  M.A.  Third  edition, 
with  22  Illustrations  by  Richard 
Doyle.    Price  25.  6(/. 

"  This  little  fancy  tale  is  by  a  master-hand.  The 
story  has  a  charming  i^oral."— Examiner, 

STORIES  FROM  THE  PARLOUR 
PRINTING       PRESS.      By    the 

Authors  of  the  "Parents'  Cabinet." 
Pcap.  8vo,  price  25.  cloth. 

RHYMES     FOR     LITTLE      ONES. 

With  16  Illustrations.    15.6(7.  cloth. 

LITTLE  DERWENT'S  BREAKFAST. 

By   Sara   Coleridge.    25.  cloth. 

JUVENILE  MISCELLANY.  Six  En- 
gravings.   Price  25.  6d.  cloth. 

INVESTIGATION  J  or,  Travels  in 
the  Boudoir.  By  Miss  Halsted. 
Pcap.  cloth,  price  35.  Gd. 
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POETRY. 


POEMS.     By  Lieut. 
Read. 


•Col.    William 
(/«  the  Press.) 


POEMS.      By    Fred.     W.    Wton. 
Fcap.  8vo.     Price  55.  cloth. 

"  In  his  minor  poems  Mr.  "VVyon  shows  a  srcat 
deal  of  the  true  sentiment  of  poetry."— J»«  (7// 
Telegraph. 

lONICA.    Fcap.  8vo,  4.?.  cloth. 

'  "The  themes,  mostly  classical,  are  grappled 
with  boldness,  and  toned  with  a  lively  imagination. 
The  style  is  rich  and  Arm,  and  cannot  he  said  to 
he  an  imitation  of  any  known  author.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  book  of 
real  poetry."— CWdic. 

"  The  author  is  in  his  mood,  quizzical,  satirical, 
humorous,  and  didactic  by  turns,  and  in  each 
mood  he  displays  extraordinaiT  itowev."— Illus- 
trated News  of  the  World. 

THE  SIX  LEGENDS  OF  KING 
GOLDENSTAR.  By  the  late  Anna 
Bradstreet.    Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s. 

"  The  author  evinces  more  than  ordinary  power, 
a  vivid  in.agination,  guided  by  a  mind  of  lofty 
ti\T(\."— Globe. 

"  Tlie  poetry  is  tasteful,  and  above  the  average." 
—National  Review. 

"This  is  a  posthumous  poem  by  an  unTinown 
authoress,  of  higher  scope  and  more  finish  than 
theoowd  of  poems  which  come  before  us.  The 
fancy  throughout  the  poem  is  quick  and  light,  and 
mvL^icsiV— Athenaeum. 

POEMS.    By  Ada  Trevanion.  55.  cl. 

"There  really  is  a  value  in  such  poems  as  those 
of  Ada  Trevanion.  They  give  an  image  of  what 
many  women  are  on  tlieir  best  side.  Perhaps  no- 
where can  we  point  to  a  more  satisfactory  fruit 
of  Christian  civilization  than  in  a  volume  like 
this."— Saturday  Review. 

"There  are  many  passages  in  Miss  Trevanion's 
poems  full  of  grace  and  tenderness,  and  as  sweet 
as  music  on  the  water."-'P»-e«». 

POEMS.    By  Henry  Cecil.  55.  cloth. 

"He  shows  power  in  his  sonnets,  while  in  his 
lighter  and  less  restrictive  measures  the  lyric 
dementis  dominant.  .  .  .  IfMr.  Cecil  does  not 
make  his  name  famous,  it  is  not  that  he  does  not 
deserve  to  do  so."— Critic. 

"  There  is  an  unmistakeable  stamp  of  genuine 
poetry  in  most  of  tliese  pages."— JE'cowowiisi. 

"  Mr.  Cecil's  poems  display  qualities  which 
stamp  them  the  productions  of  a  fine  imagination 
and  a  cultivated  t&s\,G."—Morninu  Herald. 

ENGLAND      IN     TIME    OF    WAR. 

By  Sydney  Dobell,  Author  of 
"Balder,"  "The  Eoman,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  55.  cloth. 

"That  Mr.  Dobell  is  a  poet,  '  England  in  time  of 
War'  bears  yfitn^s%,"—Athenceii>n. 

THE  CRUEL  SISTER,  and  other 
Poems.  Fcap.  8vo,  45.  cloth. 

"There  are  traces  of  power,  and  the  versification 
displays  freedom  and  s\i.\\\."— Guardian. 

POEMS      OF      PAST    YEARS. 

By  Sir  Arthur  Hallam  Elton, 
Bart.,  M.P.     Fcap.  8vo,  35.  cloth. 

"A  refined,  scholarly,  and  gentlemanly  mind  is 
ri-pparent  all  through  this  woiwma."— Leader. 


POEMS.  By  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Fellows. 
Fcap.  8vo,  35.  cloth. 

"  There  is  easy  simplicity  In  the  diction,  and 
elegant  naturalness  in  the  thought. "—(S^Jectof  or. 

POETRY  FROM  LIFE.    ByC.M.K. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  55. 

"Elegant  verses.  The  au'hor  lias  a  pleasing 
fancy  and  a  refined  miuA."— Economist, 

POEMS.     By  Walter  E.  Cassels. 

Fcap.  8vo.  35.  6c?.,  cloth. 

"Mr.  Cassels  has  deep  poetical  feeling,  and  gives 
promise  or  reaUexcellence.  His  poems  are  written 
sometimes  with  a  strength  of  expression  by  no 
means  coraraon."— Guardian. 

GARLANDS  OF  VERSE.  By  Thomas 
Leigh.     55,  cloth. 

"  One  of  the  best  things  in  the  '  Garlands  of 
Verse'  is  an  Ode  to  'J'oilT  There,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  excellent  ie^lin^."— Examiner. 

BALDER.       By     Sydney     Dobell. 
Crown  8vo,  75.  6c/.,  cloth. 

"The  writer  has  fine  qualities;  his  level  of 
thought  is  lofty,  and  his  passion  for  the  beautiful 
has  the  truth  of  iii'AXmcx."— Athenaeum. 

POEMS.    By  William  Bell  Scott. 

Fcap.  8vo,  55.,  cloth. 

"Mr.  Scott  has  poetical  feeling,  keen  observation, 
deep  thought,  and  command  of  language."— 
Spectator. 

POEMS.        By     Mary     Maynard. 
Fcap.  8vo,  45.,  cloth. 

"  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  volume  of  poems 
displaying  so  large  an  amount  of  power,  blended 
with  so  much  delicacy  of  feeling  and  grace  of 
expression."- CA?(rcA  of  England  Quarterly. 

POEMS.     By    CuRRER,  Ellis,  and 
Acton  Bell.    45,,  cloth. 


SELECT  ODES  OF  HORACE.    In 

English  Lyrics.     By  J.  T.  Black. 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  4.?.,  cloth. 

"  Rendered  into  English  Lyrics  with  a  vigour  and 
heartiness  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed,"— cH^ic. 

RHYMES    AND    RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  A    HAND-LOOM    WEAVER. 

By  William    Thom.     With  Me- 
moir.   Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  35. 


KING   RENE'S   DAUGHTER. 

8vo,  price  25.  &d.  cloth. 


Fcap. 


MAID  OF  ORLEANS,  and  other 
Poems,  Translated  from  Schiller. 
Fcap.  Svo,  price  25.  6c/. 
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